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TWO LYRICS. 


BY THE LATE EMILY DICKINSON. 
CALLED BACK. 





Just lost, when I was saved! 

Just heard the world go by! 

Just girt me for the onset with eternity, 
When breath drew back, 

And on the other side 

I heard recede the disappointed tide. 


Therefore, as one returned, I feel, 

Odd secrets of ‘ the Line”’ to tell! 

Some sailor skirting novel shores! 

Some pale ‘‘ reporter’’ from the awful dvoors 
Before the Seal! 


Next time to stay! 

Next time the things to see 
By ear unbeard, 
Unscrutinized by eye! 
Next time to tarry 

While the ages steal, 
Tramp the slow centuries 
And the cycles wheel! 


THE MARTYRS. 


THROUGH the strait pass of suffering, 
The martyrs even trod, 

Their feet upon temptation, 
Their foreheads upon God: 


A stately, shriven company — 
Convulsion playing round, 
Harmless as streaks of meteor 

Upon a planet’s bound; 


Their faith, the everlasting troth, 
Their expectation sure; 

The needle to the North degree, 
Wades so, through Polar air, 
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coy. 


BY P. MCARTHUR. 











A LIGHT wind wooed a floweret once 
And all a summer’s day it pled; 
But still the more it breathed its love 
The more the floweret shook its head. 
New YORK CIry. 
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THE DISGRACE WIPED OUT. 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 





THE Copyright Bill as passed is a compromise meas- 
ure; and, therefore, in all probability it is not wholly 
satisfactory to any of those who urged its passage. But 
it will take from the United States the stigma of being 
the only one of the great nations of the world which 
still permitted the foreigner to be plundered within its 
borders; it will kill the habit of piracy; it will remove 
the premium of cheapness from foreign fiction; it will 
relieve the American novelist from the competition 
with stolen goods; and it will give the American puv- 
lishers a chance tosupply the demand for cheap books 
with works of American authorship. 

New York CITY. 
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~ SOMETHING TO BE JUBILANT OVER. 


BY GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. 








In my judgment the passage of the Copyright Bill is 
decidedly something to ‘‘ be jubilant” over. Only those 
who have been at work.on the business during the past 
four years can realize the exceptional difficulty in 
securing from Congress any copyright recognition 
whatsoever and how narrow the po:sibility has been to 
the last moment of the present session of getting 
through the bill which has just passed. 

Our undertakings in Washington have made clear to 
us also that whatever else our Democratic friends might 


ary way in connection with copyright; and that the 
Copyright law must therefore be secured from the Re- 
publican side of both the House and the Senate. 

For this purpose it was of course necessary to frame a 
law which should be in line with the present protective 
policy of the Republican Party. If, later, when the 
revenue reform idea secures control of our national pol- 
icy, the Democrats may decide to amend copyright in 
the direction of revenue reform, it will of course be 
fully within their rights to do so; and the authors and 
many of the others who have worked for the present 
bill will have no objection to modifications in the direc- 
tion of an elimination of the restrictions and a conced- 
ing to the authors of a fuller control, without condi- 
tions, over their works. 

The amendments as finally shaped have not in any 
way vitiated the main purpose of the bill, which was 
simply to secure copyright for foreign authors in this 
country (and reciprocally copyright for American :au- 
thors in foreign countries), with the condition, as far as 
this country was concerned, that the books must be pro- 
duced by American manufactute. 

New York Cry. 

DOES A COLLEGE EDUCATION TEND TO LES- 
SEN CHRISTIAN ENTHUSIASM? 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ADELBERT COLLEGE AND OF WESTERN RESERVE UMI- 
VERSITY. 











‘* [ am pained to say I am losing my Christian enthu- 
siasm,” remarked a Senior in a college prayer-meeting. 
‘*I think I have been losing it,” he continued, ‘‘ ever 
since my Freshman year.” Such a sentiment it is not 
unusual to hear college men express. I doubt not that 
most students believe they have less enthusiasm for 
Christian things on the day they receive their diploma 
than on the day they receive their papers of admis- 
sion. They are probably less inclined to support either 
through attendance or through speech the class prayer- 
meeting in the Senior than in the Freshman year. They 
also are probably less inclined to learn the ‘‘ spiritual 
condition” of their classmates. Their own spiritual vision 
is probably less constantly directed toward themselves 
in the last term of the last year of the course than in the 
first term of the first year. Such conditions and cir 
cumstances havea certain value as evidence of the de- 
cline of Christian enthusiasm of college men. Such 
conditions and circumstances college men, in their 
tendency toward self-criticism, are inclined to believe 
prove that their Christian enthusiasm has lessened, and 
they infer that the college education is the cause of the 
lessening. 

It would be sad if the culture of the intellect should 
be co-incident with, even if not the cause of, the harden- 
ing of the heart. It would be sad if the college which 
was established to train men as ministers should train 
men away from the ministry. It would be sad if the 
more college men knew, tbe less inclined should they be 
to include a knowledge of God within the circle of 
knowledge; and even if somewhat inclined to include a 
knowledge of God, it would be still more pitiable if they 
were less inclined to let the treasures of their love in- 
crease with the increasing treasures of knowledge and 
culture. Ifa college education does tend to diminish 
Christian enthusiasm, the college education is either 
pursuing low ideals or is based on false methods or is 
employing unworthy agencies. 

Yet the impression prevails that acollege training 
does tend to lessen Christian enthusiasm. Superficial 
and circumstantial evidence tends to confirm the im- 
pression. But the impression is false. 

Enthusiasm is at once a mental and an emotional 
quality. Emotional enthusiasm is forth-putting, vocif- 
erous, noisy. It is self-assertive, lacks self-control, 
adopts the fantastic as easily as the fitting form of man- 
ifestation. It is not supported by the judgment. It is 

raw, sensitive, ‘‘ soft,” as horsemen say of a colt. Such 
enthusiasm the college curbs, trains, lessens. Such enthu- 
siasm the college ought to curb, train, lessen. Such en- 
thusiasm, if doing some good, doesalso more harm. Such 
enthusiasm is the enthusiasm of the colt, spurring it to 
its death. Such enthusiasm requires control, guidance. 
The college gives control and guidance, forbidding its 
fantastic exhibitions, compelling it to run in proper 


such lawless enthusiasm gives the impression of its dim- 

inution, and of its diminution to a degree greater than 

the fact indicates. 

But Christian enthusiasm is also mental, intellectual 

as well as emotional. This enthusiasm is loyalty to 

Christian principle. It is willingness to follow the star 

of duty, however remote the spot to which she leads or 

pr. cipitous the path along which she gleams. It is the 

surrender of the whole man to the purposes of Christ. 

It is obedience to ‘‘ the heavenly vision.” It is the con- 

fessed obligation to preach ‘‘the Gospel to them who 

are at Rome also,” even if Rome is to prove to be one’s 

Calvary. This Christian enthusiasm is as silent as the 

movement of the stars and as resistless, burning with 

the steadiness of the planets. It has a sense of the 

fitness of things. It is not boastful. It puts forth no 

platform; it marches to no crusade; it flaunts no flag, 

banner, ensign. Its onward goings are not thunderous, 

but of the still, small voice of truth. Such enthusiasm 

the college not only does not lessen but does develop, 

increases. If a college training means anything in 

America, it means loyalty to Christian duty—a loyalty 
as steady as time’s flow, as hearty as the needs. of hu- 

manity are desperate, as wise asa trained discrimination 

can teach, as mighty to overcome obstacles as are the 
obstacles great. Such loyalty the colleges, in the per- 

sonal character of their officers no less than in the wis- 
dom of the books studied, are daily teaching. Such 

loyalty is a principle more controlling of the Senior 

receiving his diploma than of the Freshman receiving his 
certificate of admission. Such loyalty is the larger and 

more precious part of Christian enthusiasm. Christian 

enthusiasm, therefore, in its essential and permanent 
elements is not lessened but magnified by the education 

of the college. 

I know that thousands of Christian parents are at 
this hour in distress by reason of fear that their sons 
and daughters in college are losing their warm and vig- 
orous love for Christ. From time to time as these chil- 
dren return home fathers and mothers think they de- 
tect a waning interest in things of the Spirit. May I be 
suffered to assure such parents that (if no immoral 
offending have occurred) their distress is unnecessary, 
that their fears are groundless. The manifestation of 
the love of their children for Christ and for Christian 
things is changing, but the love itself is rather deepen- 
ing than becoming shallow. Like the brook becoming 
the river, it is more quiet because it is deepening. The 
older children grow the fewer the kisses they give 
their parents, but the more they love those parents; 
loyalty to them is more loyal at the son’s age of twenty- 
five than at fifteen years. The loyalty of the college 
mango his Christ in his Senior year is less effusive, less 
emotional, than in his Freshman, but it is deeper, 
stronger, steadier, less selfish, more profound in its 
hold on principle and wider in the application of its 
forces. Such loyalty to Christ isa Christian enthusiasm, 
like the great river, 

“Strong without rage; without o’erflowing full,” 
which the college thinks it a duty, as it is a delight, to 
develop. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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MURDER AS A FINE ART. 





(SOME NOLES FORK A NEW PAPER.) 
AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER. 








BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM-EATER.” 





A NEW paper on Murder asa Fine Art might open 
thus: That on the model of those Gentlemen Radicals 
who had voted a monument to Palmer, etc., it was pro- 
posed to erect statues to such murderers as should by 
their next of kin or other person interested in their 
glory, make out a claim either of superior atrocity, or, 
in equal atrocity, of superior neatness, continuity of 
execution, perfect preparation or felicitous originality, 
smoothness or curiosa felicitas (elaborate felicity). The 
men who murdered the cat, as we read in the Newgate 
Calendar, were good, but Williams better who mur- 
dered the baby. And perhaps (but the hellish felicity 
of the last act makes us demur) Fielding was superior. 
For you never hear of a fire swallowing up a fire, or a 








he gaod for, they were not going to be made available in 





channels toward proper results, The controlling of 


rain stopping a deluge (for this would be a reign of Kil- 
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kenny cats), but what fire, deluge, or Kilkenny cats 
could not do, Fielding proposed, viz.—to murder the 
murderers;'to become himself the Nemesis. Fielding 
was the murderer of murderers in a double sense—rhe- 
torical and literal. But that was, after all, a small mat- 
ter compared with the fine art of the man calling him- 
self Outis, on which for a moment we must dwell. 
Outis, so at all events he was called, but doubtless he 
indulged in many aliases, at Nottingham joined vehe- 
mently and sincerely, as it seemed, in pursuit of a 
wretch taxed with having murdered twelve years pre- 
viously a wife and two children at Halifax, which 
wretch (when all the depositions were before the magis- 
trate) turned out to be the aforesaid Mr. Outis. That 
suggests a wide field of speculation and reference.* 

The power of murderers as fine art professors to make 
a new start, toturn the corner, to retreit upon the road 
they have come as tho it were new to them, and to make 
diversions that disarm suspicion; this they owe to for- 
tunate obscurity, which attests anew the wonderful 
compensations of life; for celebrity and power combine 
to produce drawbacks. 

A foreigner who lands in Calcutta at an hour which 
nobody can name, and endeavors to eff. ct a sneaking 
entrance at the postern gate+ of the Governor General’s 
palace, may be adecent man; but this we know—that 
be has cut the towing rope which bound his own boat 
to the great ark of hiscountry. It may be that in leav- 
ing Paris or Naples he was simp'y cutting the connec- 
tion with creditors who showed signs of attachment not 
good for his health. But it may also be that he ran 
away by the blaze of a burning inn, which he had fired 
in order to hide three throats which he bad cut and 
nine purses which he had stolen. Thereis no guarantee 
for such a man’s character. Have we then no such 
vauriens at home? No, not in the classes standing fa- 
vorably for promotion. The privilege of safe crim- 
inality, not liable to exposure, is limited to classes, 
crowded together like leaves in Vallambrosa; for them 
to run away into some mighty city, Manchester or Glas- 
gow, is to commence life anew. They turn over a new 
leaf with a vengeance. Many are the carpenters, brick- 
layers, bakers’ apprentices, etc., who are now living 
decently in Bristo!, Newcastle, Hull, Liverpool, after 
marrying sixteen wives, and leaving families to the care 
of twelve separate parishes. That scamp is at this mo- 
ment circulating and gyrating in society, like a re- 
spectable tetotum, tho we know not his exact name, 
who, if he were pleased to reveal himself in seventeen 
parts of this kingdom where (to use the police language) 
he has been ‘‘ wanted” for some years, would be hanged 
seventeen times running, besides putting seventeen 
Government rewards into the pockets of seventeen po- 
licemen. Oh, reader, you little know the unutterable 
romances perpetrated forever in our most populous em- 
pire, under cloud of night and distance and utter pov- 
erty. Mark that-—of utter poverty. Wealth is power; 
but itis a jest in comparison of poverty. Splendor is 
power; but it is a joke to obscurity. To be poor, to be 
obscure, to be a baker's apprentice or a tailor’s journey- 
man throws a power about a man, clothes him with at- 
tributes of ubiquity, real/y with those privileges of con- 
cealment which in the ring of Gyges were but fabulous. 
Isit a king, is it a sultan, that such a man rivals? Oh, 
friend, he rivals a spiritual power. 

Two men are on record, perhaps many more might 
have been on that record, who wrote so many books, 
and perpetrated so many pamphlets, that at fifty they 
had forgotten much of their own literary villainies; and 
at sixty they commenced with murderous ferocity a 
series of answers to arguments which it was ps@ved 
upon them afterward that they themselves had emitted 
at thirty; thus coming round with volleys of small shot 
on their own heads, as the whispering gallery at St. 
Pau.’s begins to retaliate any secrets you have committed 
to its keeping in echoing thunders after a time, or as 
Sir John Mandeville under arctic skies heard in May all 
those curses thawing, and exploding like minute guns, 
which had been frozen up in November. Even like 
those self-relying authors, even like those self-rever- 
berators in St. Paal’s, even like those arctic practition- 
ers in cursing, who drew bills and post-obils in male- 
diction which were to be honored after the death of 
winter—many men are living at this moment in merry 
England, who have figured in so many characters, illus- 
trated so many villages, run away from so many 
towns, and performed the central part in so many ca- 
reers, that were the character, the village, the town, 
the career, brought back with all its circumstances to 
their memories, positively they would fail to recognize 





* Notwithstanding what he had written in the “ Philosophy of Roman 
Histors,”’ no doubt De Quincey, if he had completed this paper, could 
not have escaped characteristic and perhaps grimly humorous refer- 
ences of his own tothe Sicarii, of which Josephus has a good deal to 
tell in his“ Jewish War”; for it seems to us his thoughts were bearing 
directly that way. Josephus says of the Sicarii: “In these days there 
arose another sort of robbers in Jerusalem, who were named Sicarti, 
who slew men inthe daytime and in the middle of the city, more espe- 
cially at the festivals. There they mixed with the multi:ude, and hav- 
ing concesied littie daggers under their garments, with which they 
stabbed those that were their enemies: and when any fell down dead 
the murderers j>ined the bystanders in expressing their indignation; 
80 that from their plausiblities they could by no means be discovered. 
The first man that was slain by them was Jonathan, the high priest, 
after which many wereslain every day. 

+ * Postern gate,’ see the legend of Sir Eustace the Crusader, and the 
good Sir Hubert who “ sounded the horn which be alone couid sound,” 
as told by Wordsworth. 








their own presence or incarnation in their own acts and 
bodies. 

We have all read the story told by Addison of asultan 
who was persuaded by a dervishto dip his head into a 
basin of enchanted watet, and thereupon found himself 
upon some other globe, ason in a poor man’s family, 
married after certain years the woman of his heart, had 
a family of seven children whom he painfully brought 
up, went afterward through many persecutions, walked 
pensively by the seashore meditating some esc :pe from 
his miseries, bathed in the sea as a relief from the noon- 
day heat, and on lifting up his head from the waves 
found himself lifting up his head from the basin 
into which that cursed dervish had persuaded him to 
dip. And,when he would have cudgeled the holy man 
for that long life of misery which had through his 
means been inflicted upon himself, behold! the holy 
man proved by affidavit that, in this world at any rate 
where only he could be punishable) the life had lasted 
but thirty-three seconds. Evensodothe dark careers 
of many among our obscure and migratory villains 
from years shrink up to momentary specks; or, by their 
very mu titude, altogether evanesce. Burke and Hare, 
it is well known, had lost all count of their several 
murders; they no more remembered or could attempt 
to remember their separate victims, than a respectable 
old banker of seventy three can remember all the bills 
with their indorsements made payable for half a cen- 
tury at his bank; or than Foote’s turnpike keeper, who 
had kept all the toll-bar tickets to Kensington for forty- 
eight years, pretended to recollect the features of all 
the men who had delivered them at his gate. Foratime, 
perhaps, Burke (who was a man of fine sensibility), had 
a representative vision of spasms, and struggles, ard 
convulsions,terminating in a ten-pound note indorsed by 
Dr. Hare, on the other hand, was a man of prin- 
ciple, a man that you could depend upon; order a 
corpse for Friday, and on Friday you had it; but he had 
no feeling whatever. Yet see the unity of result for 
him end Burke. For both alike all troublesome recol- 
lections gathered into one blue haze of heavenly ab 
stractions—orders executed with fidelity, checks on the 
bankers to be crossed, and passed and cashed, are no 
more remembered. That is the acme of perfection in 
our art. 





One great class of criminals I am aware of in past 
times as having specially tormented myself—the class 
who have left secrets, riddles, behind them. What 
business has any man to bequeath a conundrum to all 
posterity, unless he Jeaves in some separate channel the 
solution. This must have been done in malice and for 
the purpose of annoying us, lest we should have too 
much proper enjoyment of life when he should have 
gone. For nobody knows whether the scoundrel could 
have solved it himself—too like in that respect to some 
charades which, in my boyish days (but then I had the 
excuse of youth, which they had not), I not unfrequent- 
ly propounded to young ladies. Take this as a speci- 
men: My first raises a little hope; my second very little 
indeed; and my whole is a vast roar of despair. No 
young lady could ever.solve it; neither could 1. We all 
had to give it up. A charade that only needs an an- 
swer which perhaps some distant generation may sup- 
ply, is but a half-and-ha f, tentative approach to this. 
Very much of this nature was the genius or Daimon 
(dun’t say Demon) of Socrates. How many thousands 
of learned writers and printers have gone to sleep over 
too profound attempts to solve that which Socrates 
ought to have been abie to solve at sight. I am myself 
of opinion that it was a dram-bottle, which some one 
raised a ghost to explain. 

Then the Entelechia of Aristotle—did you ever read 
about tbat, excellent reader? Most people fancy it to 
have meant some unutterable crotchet in metaphysics, 
some horrible idea (lest the police should be after it) 
without a name—that is, until the Stagyrite repaired 
the injustice of his conduct by giving it a pretty long 
one. My opinion now, as you are anxious to know it, 
is that it was a lady, a sweetheart of Aristotle’s; for 
what was to hinder Aristotle having a sweetheart? I 
daresay Thomas Aquinas, dry and arid as he was, raised 
his unprincipled eyes to some Neapolitan beauty, began 
a sonnet to some lady’s eyebrow, tho he might forget to 
finish it. And my belief is that this lady, ambitious as 
Semele, wished to be introduced as an eternal jewel into 
the great vault of her lover’s immortal philosophy, 
which was to travel much farther and agitate far longer 
than his royal pupil’s conquests. Upon that Aristotle, 
keeping her hand, said: ‘‘ My love, I'll think of it.” 
And then it occurred to him that in the very heavens 
many lovely ladies—Andromeda, Cassiopeia, Ariadne, 
etc.—had been placed as constellations in that map 
which many chronologists suppose to have been pre- 
pared for the use of the ship*: Argo,” a whole genera- 
tion before the Trojan war. Berenice, tho he could not 
be aware of that, had interest even to procure a place 
in that map for her ringlets; of course fop herself she 
might have. Considering which, Aristotle said: ‘‘ Hang 
me if I don't put her among the ten Categories!” On 
after thoughts he put her higher—for an Entelechia is 
as much above a Category as our Padishah Victoria is 
above a Turkish Sultan. ‘But now, Stag.” said the 
lady (privileged as a sweetheart, she called him. Stag, 





tho everybody else was obliged to call him )Stagyrite), 
‘how will they know it’s meant for me, Stag?’ Upon 
which, 1 am sorry to say, the philosopher fell to cursing 
and swearing, bestowing blessings on his Own and on 
posterity’s (meaning yours and mine), saying, ‘: Let 
them find it out.” Well now, you see, I have found it 
out. But that is more than I hope for my erypto-crim- 
inals; and therefore I take this my only way of giving 
the celebration and malediction in one breath. 
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A REVIEW OF THE SIOUX TROUBLE. 


BY F. W. BLACKBURN, 





THE two delegations of Sioux Indians who have been 
on a visit to the Great Father have returned to their 
reservations. The disturbance in South Dakota has 
passed out of public interest. The War Department 
has vindicated Colonel Forsyth. The troops are return- 
ing or have been returned to their several stations. The 
Indian agents continue as heretofore in charge of all 
the Sioux reservations except at Pine Ridge where there 
is an army officer acting as agent. At the other agen- 
cies, however, military officers are stationed to give 
advice and report upon conditions, peaceful or other- 
wise, as they may be presented, and detachments of 
troops are at hand ready for emergencies real or fan- 
cied. Congress has appropriated the money called for 
by the Sioux agreement, and fu'l rations are being is- 
sued to the Indians. In the Senate a bill prohibiting 
the sale of fire-arms and ammunition to Indians is 
pending, and one Senator continues to talk of urging his 
measure for dismounting them all and giving them 
oxen in lieu of ponies. 

The two delegations recently in Washington made a 
good impression. They did not talk of starvation. 
They spent little time in making complaints against the 
Government. The non-progressives, who were brought 
East at the request of General Miles, were so outnum- 
bered by the working Indians as to sink into insignifi- 
cance. The working Indians did not ask for more ra- 
tions or more idleness, but besought the Government 
to give them stock cattle, brood mares and sheep, and 
to survey their lands so they might know where to 
locate their homes. They asked for houses and imple- 
ments of pastoral husbandry, not beef. They rightly 
said that beef and mutton could be made out of reser- 
vation pasturage, provided animals are given them to 
consume what now is wasted or goes to fatten the herds 
of white trespassers. These Indians talked sensibly, 
convincingly and temperately. They turned a side- 
light in upon the relations of the army to Indian civili- 
zation which caused both surprise and comment. The 
recent troubles were not much discussed by them; but 
incidentally it came out that the white man was again 
the aggressor. 

The history of the recent troubles has not been tersely 
and truthfully told at all times. Perhaps my opportu- 
nities for arriving at conclusions were exceptional, hav- 
ing official knowledge of many details not known to 
newspaper writers, and having personally visited tbe 
Pine Ridge Reservation and patiently heard all sides of 
the question. May I record my impressions with the 
remark that they are sustained, in my judgment, by the 
absolute verities, those admitted very generally? 

During the administration of Agent Gallagher, the 
Pine Ridge Indians made little progress. There was no 
discipline, no high purpose to do the Indian good, no 
discrimination between progressive and non-progressive 
Indians. As White Bird, a good Catholic Indian, told 
me, to Colonel Gallagher they were all Indians, ana the 
painted savage in his blanket received precisely as much 
consideration as the most enterprising, earnest and 
hopeful working Indian. There being no special in- 
ducement to improve, some who bad “started on the 
white man’s road,” fell bick into indifference. The 
camp school pupils wore long hair, and little support 
was given any of the schools. Those in the camps were 
positively neglected, while the great, good-natured 
agent sat around his office, and let things take their own 
course. 

This was the state of affairs when Dr. C. F. Royer 
came upon the sc°ne as the new agent. He perceived 
the weakness of the preceding administration, and re- 
solved upon a reform. He meant well, but he lacked 
nerve, experience, decision and good advice. The first 
attempt made to assert his authority resulted disas- 
trously, and a riot occurred. He failed. 

The troops were called out. The ghost dancers were 
frightened; they had no thought of war, and were at a 
loss to understand why soldiers should march against 
them. The white people at the agency not in the confi- 
dence of Dr. Royer, were as much surprised as the Indi- 
ans when information came that troops were marching 
toward them. Then the United States Army, over 3,000 
soldiers, began to move toward the Indian agencies of 
South Dakota. 

A few non-progressive, ugly, lazy old chiefs like Two 
Strike, High Hawk, Crow Dog, White Horse, and Kick- 
ing Bear, all of Rosebud agency; Little Wound and Big 
Road, of Pine Ridge; and Hump, of Cheyenne River, 
aided by Sitting Bull at Standing Rock and Red Cloud 
at Pine Ridge, seized the oppor'unity to increase the 
apprehensicn of danger, and by lies aroused almost a 
fanatical fury against the soldiers. Sitting Bull partici- 
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pated in the ghost dance; Red Cloud did not openly 
favor it; but Jack, his son, was a leader, and later be- 
came a prominent hostile. Both these wily old chiefs 
concealed, as far as could be, their movements; but 
intercepted letters have shown pretty conclusively that 
both were seeking to foment trouble, and planning for 
a demonstration in the spring. These leaders told their 
followers, among other untruths, that the ghost danc- 
ers, smalland great, were to be removed to Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

The white man’s newspaper and the cupidity of the 
frontier settler added fuel of a most combustible char- 
acter. It must pot be forgotten that in these days every 
Sioux camp has one or more men or women who read the 
newspapers, and the reports of some of the gifted prevar- 
icators representing some of our great newspapers were 
lurid enough to ignite ; ublic sentiment in white commu- 
nities toa burning heat causing many intemperate threats 
tobe made. An Indian not knowing of any reason for 
calling out troops, reading these statements, mig -t very 
naturally conclude the white race was sbout to pounce 
tipoh the ted and wipe it from the face of the earth. 
The frontier settlers, whose crops bad failed and whos+ 
towns and townspeople were suffering from fearfully 
dull times, deliberately exaggerated their dangers and 
sent most piteous demands for military aid. o signal 
fires were built by the Indians in this campaign, and no 
warlike demonstrations of any character were made 
against the whites prior to the Wounded Knee affair, 
yet every village within fifty miles of any reservation 
telegraphed alarming rumors of imminent destruction. 
The State of Nebraska sent its entire militia to the 
northern counties at an exp:nse to the State of $40,000. 
Except a few officers who drove orer to Pine Ridge, not 
a Nebraska soldier saw an Indian during the campaign, 
and not a hostile Indian ever got nearer than twenty- 
seven miles to a Nebraska town during all the trouble. 
Yet Governor Thayer's message, recently delivered to 
the Legislature, reads as if the whole frontier had been 
infested with savages seeking opportunity for murder 
aod rapine. 

The e was some stffering fo¥ want of delayed annuity 
goods and insufficient food among the Sioux: but no 
considerable number of these people were in danger of 
starvation. Those improvident ones who had feasted 
immoderately; those who had cold or given away their 
goods; and those who have made no attempt to help 
themselves, but prefer sitting behind ugly, painted 
noses in and about Indian villages and camps, have 
striven to make life uncomfortable for the working In- 
dians, do not deserve much sympathy. They could have 
had an abundatce if they had been well behaved. 

Finally came that awful tragedy at Wounded Knee, 
It was an accident. Perhaps no human hand or brain 
could have prevented it. Its results were melancholy 
ian the extreme, tho not without some good effect; for it 
tlemonstrated the destructive power of the white sol- 
diers. In the brief engagement at Wounded Knee, more 
Indians were s'aughtered than were killed in all the 
Crook-Terry camp:ign of 1876. Unfortunately for its 
place in history this affair must go down in the record 
not only as an accident, but as a massacre of innocents. 
In Big Foot’s band of 120 men and 230 women and chil- 
dren, were many friendly Indians, some of whom had 
rot even participated in the ghost dance or trusted in 
the Messiah. They were there by accident or force of 
circumstances. It should be remembered, too, that Big 
Foot’s band had committed no depredations and made 
no threats of hostilities. They were not thieves, out- 
Jaws or renegades. They had committed no offense 
whatever, except to escipe from Colonel Sumner after 
he had arrested them. They feared they were t» be 
taken to the Missouri River to be shipped to Indian 
Territory. They were willing to surrender to the Pine 
Ridge forces but not to those on the river; hence Big 
Foot’s statement to Captain Whitside: ‘‘ We would 
have surrendered before but could not find you.” ‘The 
chief asked for a parley but wasrefused. He merely 
desired assurances that his band would not be sent to 
Indian Territory. Altho the soldiers may be blamed 
under the circumstances for the massacre, I am con- 
vinced that Big Foot and most of his band surrendered 
in good faith. 

The Wounded Knee battle almost precipitated an In- 
dian war. Thoroughly exasperated and frightened, the 
Indians en route to the agency went back to the Bad 
Lands. and many rushed away from Pine Ridge. Ex- 
cept for good counsel from a few wiser men, the Indians 
would have made a general attack all along the line, 
and a serious outbreak would have resulted inevitably. 
A few skirmishes followed, and finally all came in. 

There were only two murders committed by Indians 
during all these troublous times. One was the cowardly 
killing of Lieutenant Casey by Bad Hand, a Brulé In- 
dian who pr:tended to be friendly; the other was the 
wanton murder of the Government herder, an o!d man 
named Miller, by a son of No Water. 

lt was three hours after every Indian in sight had 
been killed or wounded—no quarter was given—that 
three or four troopers of Captain Godfrey’s troop of the 
Seventh Cavalry, moving away from Wounded Knee 
toward the agency, deliberately chased a poor woman, 


enough range to scorch the squaw’s hair and blacken 

the faces of the children, atrociously murdered her and 

her three helpless Jittle ones. On the battle-ground and 

while it was in progress, similar murders of innocents 

and non-combatants may be excused, but this instance 

proves the intensity with which the common soldier 

hates the Indian, and is a disgraceful stain which the 

army has not yet erased from its shield, tho the mur- 

derers are known. 

An old Indian, named Few Tails, with his wife, a 

child, and two companions, received a pass from General 

Brooks to go off the reservation into the hills in search 

of eagle feathers. The pass set forth the fact that this 

Indian was good and friendly. A party of cowboys 

overtook this party and opened fire upon them without 

warning, killing Few Tails and his child, and wounding 

both the women; the other man escaped. The dead In- 

dian’s wife walked to Pine Ridge Agency, sixty miles 

distant, with an ugly bullet wound through her breast, 

and told the atrocious story. These cowboys are known 

and they are still at large. . 

The two Indian murders were deliberate, cowardly 

and cold blooded; but how can the white murders be 

characterized? The Indians are willing to surrender 

their murderers, but rightly ask that the army shall 

punish its soldier poltroons, and that South Dakota shall 

arrest and convict its cowboy fiends. The Indian hasa 

sense of justice, and keenly feels an injustice. 

The war, so-called, began with exaggeration and 

closed with hyperbole. A beastly ghost dance was in- 

terpreted to a nervous agent asa preparation for war. 

A few hundred old fowling-pieces were called latest 

improved Winchesters and their number increased 

tenfold. The voluntary fasting of the ghost dancers 
was called universal starvation among the Sioux In- 
dians. The acceptance of the Messiah craze by a few 
hundreds was alleged to be the acceptance by all. The 
agent of one Sioux reservation called for a few troops 
and they were sent toall the agencies. A riot at one 
agency placed four others under martial supervision. 
An ordinary reporter became a great war correspond- 
ent. A baby fact was clubbed and beaten and swollen 
into a full-grown lie. A wild, untractable and impossi- 
ble rumor was galvanized into a startling and conse- 
quential fact. A remarkably intelligent nation of In- 
dians, never Lefore known to go to war in winter, was 
proved to be thirsting for white men’s blooa with which 
to stain the deep snows of Dakota. A band of Indians 
which had not committed a depredation on whites or 
reds, went out of a stronghold in the Bad Lands to 
the open country and voluntarily surrendered to a 
small detachment of cavalry waiting for re-enforce- 
ments, then waited until half the braves were disarmed 
and all were entirely hemmed in and the cannon were 
turned upon the camp, attacked 800 well-armed men, 
compelling these 800 well-armed men to kill the braves 
with arms, the braves without arms, the squaws with 
babes in arms, and the babes in arms themselves, in- 
discriminately. The starving (?) hordes of Indians now 
rushed, frightened, to the untillable, inaccessible Bad 
Lands and fortified themselves, but, with two notable 
exceptions, attacked no troops. The finest regiments 
of the United States Army gathered around them and 
fina'ly succeeded in coaxing them into the agency by 
promises of plenty to eat and practical amnesty. They 
turned in 211 guns of all patterns and mostly useless, 
and the commanding officer telegraphed the disarma- 
ment would be complete. A grand review occurred, 
the largest since the Rebellion, and the country was 
congratulated because the most remarkable and dan- 
gerous uprising of savages since the days of Pontiac 
bad been suppressed. This is the exaggeration grown 
into hyperbole; for not a white man was kil ed off the 
Indian reservation, and, except in battle, only two 
were killed on the reserve, and no attempt was made 
by any single so-called hostile band to reach and rarage 
any single white settlement. 

It cost the lives of 200 Indians, 40 soldiers, 2 officers, 1 
civilian ;. $2,000,000 for transportation and subsistence 
of troops ; $200,000 for property destroyed on the reser 
vation ; $5,00. possibly for property destroyed off the 
reservation ; $2,000 for transportation and incidental 
expenses of two delegations to Washington; the time of 
10,000 Indians for three months ; the demoralization of 
the schools of four agencies ; the official head of an In- 
dian Agent; the reputation of a military officer; and the 
disgrace of a proud regiment. 

What has been gained ? 

The settlers along the border have earned $4 a day for 
man and team transporting supplies; they have sold 
their hay and marketed their wood, vegetables and 
whatever else they had for sale; the stock men have 
supplied the army with beef; the army, a little rusty 
from leisure, has limbered up its ordnance carts and 
exercised its horses; the State Militia has felt the tre- 
mors of the actual soldier; the Government has 211 
extra old guns to ho'd in trust for the Indians lately 
starving to death; Short Bull (a medicine man), Sorrel 
Horse (a half-witted Brulé), and eighteen other lately 
hostile folk are in durance not particularly vile at 
Camp Sheridan, Chicago. 

It will be years before the Indian will recover the 





an Ogalalla, sister of Red Hawk. a friendly, married to 
one of Big Foot’s band, into the brush, and at close 


ground lest in the last few months. Tte demoraliza- 
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already become apparent. Drunkenness debauchery, 
profanity and licentiousness have left their evil effect 
at every agency where the soldiers have been camped. 
But the trouble is that the Indian who wants to recover 
the lost ground is the victim of all this misfortune, but 
not its cause. The non-progressives do not want to re- 
cover lost ground; they have lost none, have given up ~ 
nothing, and have not been thrashed or otherwise pun- 
ished, or even seriously discommoded in any way by all 
these troubles. On the contrary, they feel rather as if 
they had outgeneraled the army, and next time they 
want a ghost dance they will declare they are starving, 
and ask the army to come out and feed them, even if 
the army, in doing so, must fight some friendly Indians 
by accident or otherwise. 

The Christian Indians, Protestant and Catholic, the 
former particularly at Pine Ridge, and the latter partic- 
ularly at Rosebud, have been almost universally loyal. 
They are generally progressive. Those who were found 
among the hostiles claim to have been compelled by 
force and wholly against their own wills to abandun 
their homes. This is probably true, and the large num- 
ber of unwilling followers of the hostile leaders in the 
Bad Lands contributed finally to.the breaking up of the 
hostile camp. 

A good deal of enthusiasm has grown up over thescheme 
of enlisting Indians as army scouts. Already several 
companies have been organized, and the officers placed 
in command of them are persevering, energetic and in- 
telligent young men. It is demoralizing to the Indian 
work, however, for the turbulent, lazy fellows do not 
take kindly to military discipline. The best Indians on 
the reservations are enlisting, abandoning the police 
force, various employments, their little homes, and even 
their families. It takes away from the Indian com- 
munities the enterprising, progressive, working people, 
and leaves the weak r ones and those who antagonize 
civilization to mold sentiment. The pay is twenty-five 
dollars per month and found for a man and horse, It 
is an easy life, and the Indian who has been learning to 
value money and who has already become more or less 
industrious, takes to this’: method of making a living 
very kindly. It suits him better than farming or stock 
growing, but it removes a valuable element from im- 
mediate contact with the people at large. In, fact it 
takes away the leaven which has been leavening the 
whole lump. 
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ONE of the authorities on modern socialism says that 
it took bim years to familiarize himself with its main 
ideas. When one once is able to picture socialism to 
one’s self, it is easy enough to understand what it means; 
but, after all, its central thoughts are so different from 
those which are familiar to us in our daily life that it 
undoubtedly requires time to understand what it means. 
It may be helpful at this point to consider different 
definitions of socialism which have been given by com- 
petent writers, for in a definition—-whicb is usually the 
result of considerable mental effort--a writer attempts 
to place that which seems to him the central thought. 

The definitions of socialism are as various as the ideas 
of their authors, but each honest definition says some- 
thing, and helps us to a better understanding of the 
subject under discussion. I say each honest detinition, 
because there are so many which must be rejected as 
simply dishonest, definitions which beg the question, as 
it were. For example, when one says that socialism is 
that system which swallows up individual | berty, subor- 
dinating entirely the individual to society, it is plain 
that the so-called definition is no definition, but a con- 
demnation of that which is to be defined. Then there 
are certain popular and inaccurate ideas which need not 
occupy us for any time, There are those who call any 
general social upheaval and widespread turning things 
ups de down, socialism, altho this upheaval manifestly 
may be as well anti-socialistic as socialistic. Then 
there are those—and we meet them very commonly— 
who call whatever they regard as an exaggeration of 
the social principle, socialism, especially if it takes the 
form of State activity. Thus, whether the ordinary 
man calls the government ownership and management 
of the telegraph socialism or not, will depend upon 
whether he approves it or not. That kind of govern- 
mental activity which is not liked by any particular 
person is apt to be called by that person socialism. 
Mavifestly we can make no progress in scientific discus- 
sion with such vague and unscientific ideas. 

The most general definitions of sociali-m would not 
confine it necessarily to State activity, but make social- 
ism equivalent to affectionate regard for others in soci- 
ety, and the systematic attempts to improve others, with 
a due subordination of the individual to the general 
welfare. It is used as the opposite of individualism, 
which then means the selfish and inconsiderate exalta- 
tion of the individual. An excellent example of this 
class of very gene’a' and inclusive definitions is given 
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by Dr. Westcott, the Bishop of Durbam, in bis address 
on Socialism, before a congress in Hull, England, Octo- 
ber Ist, 1890. Socialism is employed by the Bishop of 
Durham ‘‘as describing a theory of life, and not only a 
theory of economics,” as the opposite of individualism. 

“Individualism regards humanity,” says the Bishop, ‘‘as 

made up of disconnected or warring atums, Socialism 
regards it as an organic whole. ... The aim of socialism 
is the fulfillment of service; the aim of individualism is the 
attainment of some personal advantage—riches, place or 
fame. Socialism seeks such an organization of life asshall 
secure for every one the most complete development of his 
powers; individualism seeks primarily the satisfaction of 
the particular wants of each one in the hope that the pur- 
suit of private interests will, in the end, secure public 
welfare.” 
And further on in the same address Dr. Westcott asserts 
that ‘‘ the goal of human endeavor is the common well- 
being of all alike, songht through conditions which pro- 
vide for the fullest culture of each man as opposed to 
the special! development of a race or a class by the sac- 
rifice of others in slavery or serfdom or necessary sub- 
jection,” and speaks of this as the central idea of social- 
ism. He maintains, however, that *‘ it does not follow 
that the end can be reached only in one way.” 

Professor Wagner, the renowned German economist 
of Berlin, speaks of socialism in a more general and in 
a narrower sense, and defines socialism in the more 
general sense as the oppos:te of individualism; ‘ there- 
fore, a principle which regulates social and economic 
life according to the needs of society as a whole, or 
which makes provision for the satisfaction of those 
needs, whereas individualism is a principle which in 
social and economic life places the individual in the 
foreground, takes the individual as a starting point, and 
inakes his interests and wishes the rule for society.” 

General definitions of a somewhat different kind are 
found in good authors occasionally, and deserve men- 
tion on that account, notwiths‘anding their lack of any 
definite and precise meaning. One of these, given by 
Professor von Scheel, calls socialism ‘‘ the economic 
philosophy of the suffering classes.” As a matter of 
fact, socialism happens to be the economic philosophy 
of many of those who belong to the suffering classes, 
but itis not the only economic philosophy known to 
those who are spoken of as the suffering classes. We 
might call anarchy or co-operation or Henry George’s 
single tax likewise the economic philosophy of the 
suffering classes. Professor Cohn, of Géttingen, says 
similarly that ‘‘ the material content of socialism is the 
radical improvement of the lot of the propertyless 
majority.” No doubt the desire tu improve the property- 
less or the proletariat, as these are called, has been the 
principal aim of the majority of socialists; but, after 
all, socialism is something much broader than any 
class problem, and may be advocated by an artist from 
an artistic standpoint, or by a theologian from a re- 
ligious standpoint. The true aim of the best socialism 
is general social amelioration. It proposes the sacrifice 
of no class, but the elevation and improvement of all 
classes. 

Definitions of the narrower class contemplate social- 
ism in its industrial aspects, and describe industry as 
controlled by public authority, The first definition of 
this class,which I will quote, is taken from Dr. Schaffle’s 
well known ‘‘ Quintessence of Socialism.” He describes 
the real aim of socialism as follows: 

“To replace the system of private capital (that is, the 
speculative method of production, regulated on behalf of 
society only by the free competition of private enterprises), 
by a system of collective capital, that is by a method of 
production which would introducea unified (social or ‘col 
lective’) organization of national income, on the basis of 
collective or common ownership of the means of production 
by all the members of the society. This collective method 
of production would remove the present competitive sys 
tem, by placing under official administration such depart- 
ments of production as canbe managed collectively (social- 
ly or co-operatively), as well as the distribution among all 
of the common products of all, according to the amount 
and social utility of the productive labor of each.”’ 

The points to be particularly noticed in this definition 
are its condensation, and the contrast carried through it 
of the present social order, with the proposed socialism. 
When itis analyzed it will be found to contain the ele- 
ments described in previous articles in this series. It, 
however, carries with it one idea concerning distribu- 
tive justice, that is, distribution according to service, 
and, as we have already seen, this is not the only idea of 
distributive justice known to socialists. 

Professor Wagner gives the following definition of 
socialism in the narrower or more special sense : 

“Extreme socialism, or the modern scientific, economic 
socialism, is a system of economic legal order opposed to 
the present. Socialism demands that the material means 
of production, that is land and capital, should not be, as 
at present, mostly the private property of single private 
members of the social body, but should be the collective 
property of society itself; that, consequently, private 
undertakings designed to secure profit should not stand 
on one side, and wage-earners, paid according to the con- 
ditions of the labor-contract, on the other, these various 
undertakings and wage-earners competing with one 
another; that production should not be conducted by 
individual capitalistic managers according to their individ- 
ual estimate of demand, which means, on the whole, an 
unregulated production depexident upon the course of 








speculation and the influences of chance, and that the dis- 
tribution of the product should take place according to the 
accidents of the law of supply and demand. Socialism 
requires, on the contrary, that production should take 
place according to plans based upon the carefully ascer- 


.tained demand of the consumers, ard that it should be 


duly regulated by public authority; that it should be car- 
ried on in a co operative manner, or in State and municipal 
institutions, etc., and that the product should be divided 
among the producers in ajuster manner than at present, 
when the distribution is effected by means of the law of 
demand and supply.” 

This 4efinition adds something to our previously 
ascertained ideas of socialism. The first words, 
**extreme socialism, or the modern scientific, eco- 
nomic socialism,” are worthy of note. The social- 
ism of popular agitation is pronounced extreme, 
and is oppused by implication to the more codnser- 
vative socialism, The word socialism, a very good 
word in itself, bas been usurped by extremists on the 
one hand; and on the other, enemies of any kind of 
socialism at alk have so persistently used the word ‘‘to 
terrify and make afraid” that a correct use of the term 
becomes difficult. Those who feel that the word in it- 
self is a good one, a really noble one, and hold them- 
selves to economic views of socialism in the conserva- 
tive sense of the word, take two different positions 
regarding its use. Some say that popular ignorance 
and misrepresentation, and the extreme views of popu- 
lar agitators, should not be allowed t« rob us of the 
word which above all others we want to designate eco- 
nomic and social doctrines worthy, at least, of serious 
consideration and calm discussion. Others, however, 
think that it is nearly hopeless to attempt to restore to 
the word in the popular mind its proper meaning, and 
that it is wise to abandon it, even if this is done with 
regret. A second point to which attention is called is 
the scientific character even of this extreme socialism, 
It is frankly admitted by the distinguished author of 
this definition, and many others, that socialism in the 
narrower or special sense has been placed upon a scien- 
tific basis by thinkers and writers like Rodbertus-Jaget- 
zow and Karl Marx. They admit that it is a ecientific 
description of a propesed social transformation, and as 
such deserves profound study. They further admit 
frankly that political economy as it exists to-day, while 
it undoubtedly has not adopted socialism, has been rad- 
ically modified by socialism and owes a great debt to it. 

Again, the unsystematic, irregular, hap-hazard char- 
acter of present production is brought eut in the defini- 
tion, and thus one of the weak points of the present in- 
dustrial order is emphasized, Production is now car- 
ried on in huge establishments; it is social in character, 
but lacking general regulation it is unsystematic, and 
the producers are producing for an uncertain, shifting, 
capricious demand; sometimes they produce too little, 
and often they produce too much. But the work of 
production never moves forward for a long time 
smoothly and satisfactorily, employing ail the labor 
force and all the capital power of the country. Periods 
of feverish activity, injurious in many ways to the 
whole population, are followed by over-production in 
certain lines, by a glut in the*market, crises, general 
stagnation of business, idle Jabor and unemployed cap- 
ital, from which the recovery is slow and painful, to be 
followed at last by increasing production until another 
period of boom is reached and the fgrmer course of de- 
velopment is repeated. This kind of production draws 
men, women and children from their old homes to find 
temporary employment in distant cities at high wages, 
shortly to be turned adrift on the world as paupers and 
tramps. It breaks up the old established customs and 
habits of the people, and produces many of the peculiar 
social evils of modern times. 

Socialism proposes, as brought out by this definition, 
to establish the social regulation of social production. 
It proposes to ascertain the quantities of things needed 
by members of the sccial organism, and to produce 
regularly in the most scientific manner, with the expen- 
diture of the smallest resources, precisely the needed 
quantities of goods of every kind. It proposes that 
neither prcduction nor distribution shall be regulated 
by uncertain laws, in the operation of which chance 
and accident are important, but that they shall be con- 
trolled with a view to accomplishing previously fore- 
seen and desired results. Exactly how products are to 
be distributed is not stated. It is merely said that the 
distribution shall approximate more nearly to absolute 
justice than the present system. 
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BEFORE inviting the reader of THE INDEPENDENT, 
who has cared to peruse my previous letters, to turn 
from the consideration of the great Southern highlands 
with which they have dealt, to seek the flowery lowland 
regions, it seems best to point out some salient facts, 
which, it appears, have not been sufficiently empha- 
sized. A glance at any good map of West Virginia, 
the southwestern portion of old Virginia and north- 
eastern Tennessee will reveal a region almost if not 
quite aslarge as the whole of New England nearly de- 
void of railroads and drained by no navigable streams. 
This neglected silent area extends, as a matter of fact, 





into both North Carolina and Northern Georgia, but it 
isin West Virginia that the greatest wealth of standing 
timber still awaits the coming of the axmen. It has 
been recently asserted by prospectors that. in the almost 
unknown deptis of this pathless wilderness, the | er- 
mit-like foresters sometimes live in huts reared of wal- 
nut logs worth a hundred dollars each. At any rate, 
it is known that all of the valuable hard-woods native 


.to the North, used in manufactures, exist here in 


plenty. A variety of plans are now afoot to build into 


‘these forests branch railroads, which shall tap both the 


wociland and mineral wealth which can best be made 
marketable at the nearest towns upon the main lines. 
For this reason numbers of large wood working indus- 
tries of northern regions, where the supply of suit- 
able wood has been about ‘‘ worked out,” are contem- 
plating a removal to, or at least the establishment of 
branch factories in this latitude. 

It may not be generally recognized that in the Soutb- 
ern mountains the Negro workers are not numerous. 
To the mountain farmers the question of the perpetua- 
tion of slavery was largely an abstraction, and what- 
ever aid and comfort the cotton growers tothe East and 
South got from these people during the War was either 
through State sentiment or by enforced conscription. 
Thus the manufacturer will find an intelligent and nu- 
merous white element ready to take places in mechan- 
ical shops, only needing the guidance of Northern fore- 
men to produce satisfactory goods. Thus it may be 
reasonably concluded that the lasting prosperity of this 
region, now laboring under a tension of speculation, is 
based in the long run upon wood quite as much as upon 
iron. 

The reader who may feel tempted to invest in lands 
or other property in any part of this section is strongly 
advised to make a careful personal inspection, or, at 
least, dispatch a trustworthy proxy to look over the field 
before expending a dollar. In the nature of tbings 
some of the many new places, so well advertised, must 
‘‘go tothe wall.” It is but a brief journey from the 
North to the center of the ‘* booming” latitude. The 
Pailadelphia morning papers reach their readers at Ro- 
anoke in time for supper, and the Tennessee line before 
the close of the day upon which they are published. 

Starting now southeast to the island-studded Atlantic 
Coast, we leave Chattanooga at 11 P.M., and ten hours 
later reach Macon. During the night we have passed 
the little city of Rome and the large city of Atlanta, 
which, except for its thronging, shiftless, black popula- 
tion, has characteristics more Western than Southern. 
During the day’s ride, until we reach Brunswick in the 
evening, we are carried through a ccuntry entirely un- 
like tbe Blue Ridge regions left behind. The train 
speeds alopg upon a yellow embankment of earth, cross- 
ing frequent pools of black water bordered by wooded 
marsh, from which wind away the small sluggish creeks 
that feed the Oconee and the Ocmulgee tributaries of 
the Atlamaha River. The evidences of thrift are chief- 
ly seen in the expenditures of the railroad company 
around the stations. The pungent odor of superphos- 
phates haunts the neighborhood of the halting-places; 
and as we near the coast resin, tar and turpentine bur- 
den the platforms and the creeping freights. Long 
trains of timber and sawn lumber stand upon sidings 
headed for the port at Brunswick; and cotton, 
in its season of shipment, occupies an important 
p'ace upon the way-bills of the line. Groups of silent 
darkies who watch the passengers upon the car plat- 
forms with big, speculative, mournful eyes, are more 
numerous than the whites, and many of the Jatter ap- 
pear to have no particular interest in the fortunes of 
the ‘‘ New South.” Eastman in the heart of a dry, 
porous pine-covered area, is much favored by persons 
of weak lungs, for whose comfort a large winter hotel 
exists. There is little else than the climate, the hotel 
and the winding roads through the interminable woods 
to attractstrangers. The air is soft and lazy. It isa 
place to refit the nervous system and forget the pres- 
sure of life in large cities. 

The eternal inflow and recession of the tides has cor- 
roded the coast of Georgia, detaching a long succession 
of low points between the estuaries of the numerous 
rivers and creeks that drain the lowlands, thus forming 
a labyrinth of islands, threaded with intricate channels, 
deep enough, with some Government help, to afford an 
inland steamboat route all the way from the Savannah 
River to the line of Florida. The undetached marshland 
extends backward many miles, compelling the railroads 
along the coast to adopt considerable detours from a 
dir: ct line between harbor points. This wild Jand and 
the scores of large heavily wooded islands are populous 
with deer, bear, and all sorts of smaller game, and the 
bordering sedge is the retreat of numberless water-fow]. 
With many sportsmen the region about Brunswick is 
preferred to either Chesapeake Bay or Currituck Sound 
in North Carolina. The allurements of the hunting and 
the dreamy, delicious climate through the winter and 
spring upon these islands make them the annual resort 
ofa class having both wealth and leisure. Many fami- 
lies well known in New York and elsewhere North have 
superb villas upon St. Simon’s, Jekyl and Cumberland 
Islands. Upon the first named there is a well-kept ho- 
tel, and upon Jeky!l Island a costly, elegantly arranged 
club-house, The chief rendezvous is, however, the mag- 
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nificent Oglethorpe Hotel in Brunswick proper, a short 
distance up the Brunswick River. It is owned by the 
railway company and is the largest house on the coast. 

The Brunswick of to-day is a very different place in 
its business and social aspects from the rusty iittle town 
I first saw a dozen years ago from the deck of the time- 
honored steamer ‘‘ David Clark,’ upona voyage between 
Savannah and Fernandina. Beneath the wealth of its 
moss-draped s 1ade are extended long avenues bordered 
by private grounds and handsome homes. There are 
numbers of excellent boarding-houses to supplement 
the hotel. The extensive wharves of the East Tennes- 
see, Virginia and Georgia Railway Company are always 
noisy with the rattle and clangor incident to filling 
great iron ships with their loads of freightage. 

The populati n of Brunswick now exceeds 12,000, 
The value of itsshipments aggregates annually about a 
dozen millions of dol'ars. Two powerful cotton com- 
presses squeeze the 200,000 or more bales of cotton now 
handled per year to a still closer mass than the inland 
presses could reduce them. ‘Vessels having a draught 
of over twenty feet can come tothe wharves. Artesian 
water and approved systems of sewerage have been 
adopted. Brunswick is from the curvature of thecoast 
the most westernly port on the Atlantic seaboard. A 
grist-mill, an ice factory, a cotton factory, a brewery, a 
pottery and even a paper industry are in operation. 
Oyster planting and canning is inaugurated, and some 
other large undertakings are foreshadowed. 

A steamboat carrying both passengers and freight 
maintains regular service between Savannah and Fer- 
nandina, and another good boat runs between Bruns- 
wick and Fernandina, making the round trip daily. 

The Sea Islands of Georgia form in some respec’s the 
most romantic region in the South. Altho the Span- 
iards, with the daring that characterized their race in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, had maintained a 
lodgement upon the Floridian peninsula for more than 
two hundred years and had often penetrated tkese wa- 
terways, establishing large trading posts at Darien and 
elsewhere, no attempt seems to have been made by 
other Europeans to colonize the coast of Georgia until 
1733, when James Edward Oglethorpe arrived at 
Charleston, S. C., with 116 emigrants and a charter 
from George II of England. He soonafterward planted 
his flag at Yamacraw Bluff (so called because this was 
the tribal name of the Indians at this place). Here he 
founded Savannah and made it the capital of a domain 
extending westward to the Mississippi River. A year 
later a colony of the persecuted Salzburgers came and 
after them a party of Scotch Highlanders, who must 
have often sighed for their bonnie heather in the years 
that followed, These were settled upon St. Simon’s 
Island, a few miles north of the site of Brunswick. 
Then in 1736, John and Charles Wesley, the great Meth- 
odists, came with a great company sent out by philan- 
thropic English people, and two years afterward the 
Rev. George Whitefield reached the same scenes. Then 
the Spaniards, jealous of the increasing numbers of 
Britons, began a warfare. Troops came from England, 
just as she now sends her helmeted regiments to the 
coast of Africa, and these, re enforced by settlers and 
Indians, presently invaded Florida only to meet failure. 
Three years later the Spaniards came up the coast with 
3,000 men to reap only defeat; and we may read, if we 
choose, between the scant lines of history, a great 
swelling tale of wo, heroism, rapine and death. 

A few months ago the writer, coming up the coasr, 
was shown by a gentleman who had just spent some 
time at a point near St. Augustine a strange thing, ¢x- 
humed by chance from the dry, hot sands of the beach, 
It was a petrified human hand, cut sharply off at the 
wrist, small and shapely; even the veins and the texture 
of the skin were preserved to the eye. 

In this small white object what a theme there lurked 
for dramatic historical fiction! 

Many of the buildings, constructed of coquina, a 
solidified shell lime, are still existent almost hidden 
from sight by clambering vines where Oglethorpe’s col- 
onists made their town and called it Frederica, in honor 
of their Prince of Wales. For a brief period Great 
Britain was the owner of Florida, from which she was 
dispossessed by the events of the Revolution, 

During the War of the Rebellion the swift gray 
steamers that made Nassaw in the Bahamas, and Ber- 
muda their coigns of vantage under the open patron- 
age of the British Goverment lay, in many an estuary 
hereabout, laden with cotton ready to run the blockade 
of Federal ships in front of St, Andrew’s Souhd and the 
mouth of St. Mary’s River. 

In the palmy days of the slave-holding era these sea 
islands produced a great annual crop of cotton of such 
excellence for the making of thread and other purposes 
requiring strength that it became famous all over the 
world. The ruins of generous plantation houses, the 
walls and rotted roofs of slave quarters, and the fur- 
rowed acres upon the islands, now overgrown with 
tangled wildwood, tell the story of an extinct condition 
during which the affluent planters wintering here 
among their thousands of slaves, or in the gay cities of 
Savannah and Charleston, and summering at Saratoga 
or White Sulphur Springs, little recked the sorrows the 
future should bring to their doors. 


unhindered ocean, Tybee, Wassaw, Ossabaw, St. Catha- 
rines, Sapelo, Wolf, St. Simons, Jekyl, Cumberland, 
and Amelia, are all wonderfully beautiful in the pro- 
fu ion of the forest growth which extends so close to the 
gray, hard beach at places as to catch the breakers’ 
spray upon the dripping verdure. 

To stand alone in the forest aisles of these sea-beat 
domains, beneath the far-spreading, twisted live oaks, 
draped everywhere with long, pendant streamers of 
funereal Spanish moss; to hear the distant pulse of the 
surf; to note the s vaying moss-plumes moved gently by 
the melancholy land breeze; these are unspeakably sad- 
dening, intensely suggestive of the indifference of Na- 
ture to man and his little span of existence. The trav- 
eler of sympathetic disposition, subject to depression, 
should take gay comp?ny with him in his rambles here- 
about. F 

As we steam southward through the smooth waters 
of Cumberland Sound, we will note the vastness of the 
lumber traffic; for every little way we come upon a pic- 
turesque group of saw-mills and waitinz schooners, 
with great yellow cubes of pine lumber all about, and, a 
little way off, an eternal fire, fed with all the refuse 
scraps of the mill, carried to its insatiate maw by an 
endless platform turning upon drums, From this burn- 
ing mass a great cloud of smoke rolls up into the heated 
heavens, and then, swaying downward, drifts miles 
away across the fiat landscape. 

After leaving Jekyl Island the steamer crosses the 
sound and touches at Cumberland Island. The superb 
beach upon this island, twenty-two miles long and hvn- 
dreds of feet wide, is famous. Another large hotel, 
The Cumberland Island, has been built here., A rail- 
road runs from the steamer landing to the hotel. A 
few years ago there stood upon the southern end of 
Cumberland Island a picturesque ruin of a massive 
plantation house, Tris was *‘ Dungeness,” once one of 
the grandest of southern houses, owned and occupied 
by General Nathaniel Greene, of the Revolutionary 
Army, it having been ceded to him by the State of Geor- 
gia for his services in that momentous struggle. The 
gray old walls, with the dignified outlines of which I 
have enriched my sketch-book upon repeated visits, are 
now gone. The handsome winter home of the Carne- 
gies of Pittsburgh stands upon thespot. Near the rceedy 
shore, in a tangle of wild-wood not far from this house, 
is a little family graveyard to which every visitor grav- 
itates, for within its walls rests the knightly dust of 
‘‘ Light-Horse Harry” Lee, the Cavalier soldier of the 
Revolution, and the father of the Confederate leader, 
Robert E, Lee. The grave is marked by a marble slab 
four feet long and three inches thick. General Lee had 
been upon a visit to the West Indies in search of better 
health, and failing, upon his way homeward to Vir- 
ginia, accepted the hospitality of his old fellow soldier, 
and died here at the age of sixty-three, in March, 1818. 
Beside this grave is another, that of a young officer of 
thesame war, a native of Massachusetts, who fell here, 
in the first year of the century, the victim of a forgot- 
ten duel. 

yeneral Greene died upon another of his estates near 
Savannah. His tomlin that city was rifled of its con- 
‘ents, and it is said that to this day no clew to the mys- 
tery has ever been discovered. 

Fernandina, altho slighted by the greater part of the 
people who flock to Florida, is a most agreeable ; lace. 
Long ego—tbat is to say, away back in the seventies, be- 
fore Florida generally had any hotels to speak of, outside 
of Jacksonville—the late Senator Yulee, who, with his 
Kentucky wife and beautiful daughters (a most charming 
family), lived here, built the handsome Egmont Hotel, 
and engaged Stewart to furnish it, The town is built 
upon the landward side of Amelia Island, and across it, 
leading away a couple of miles to the beach, is a fine 
she |lroad. Fernandina is an important railroad center 
and has a good harbor. 

A costly but now practically useless stone fort stands 
watching the gate of the por’, its rusty guns tumbled 
about and a great deal of expensive material, intended 
for its completion, now submerged in the drifting sand. 
To one who knows the way. there is a bridle-path along 
the meadows and through the thick, fragrant, semi- 
tropical verdure, down to this fort that would make the 
soul of any pedestrian glad. This first glimpse of Flor- 
ida seems always preferable to the monotony of the vast 
pine forests through which the trains from the North 
rush on toward Jacksonville. 
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1. THE term miracle, as used by Christian writers in 
application toa certain class of facts recorded in the 
Bible, means a strictly supernatural fact or event, 
which, while relative to the course of Nature as con- 
ducted by its great Author, is, as distinguisbed from a 
fact or event not miraculous, so divergent from that 
course as to be inexplicable thereby, and hence to de- 
mand for its production the special interposition and 
exercise of divine power. Such events are not simply 
extraordinary and unusual, but supernatural in the 
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of life to the dead is a striking illustration of this defini- 
tion of a miracle. 

God, so to speak, in a miracle steps: in front of Na 
ture, rises above it, announces himself as its Author 
and Ruler, asserts his own existence, presence, activity 
and power, in the most impressive manner, breaks the 
profound silence of Nature, and opens the way for man 
to enter into social relation to him. Miracles introduce 
God to human thought more forcibly than even the 
laws of Nature. They blow the trumpet-call in the ear 
of reason, and prepare it to hear the voice of God. A 
supernatural revelation, by the very terms of the idea, 
requires, either in consciousness, or in outward facts 
and perhaps in both, supernatural proof of its source. 
2. The evidential or proving power of miracles was 
well stated by Nicodemus when he said to Jesus: 
**Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from 
God; for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, 
except God be with him.” (John iii, 2.) Reason, the 
truest and best that man can possibly exercise, concurs 
with this view, Let any being within the confines of 
flesh and blood be clothed with the power of such 
supernatural wonders as the Gospel narrative assigns to 
Christ, and the proof is complete that God is ** with 
him” in the sense of speaking through him, and au- 
thenticating his words. Miracles, while directly an 
exercise of divine power, are indirectly, in their design, 
when addressed to men, the voice of God. They are 
words in acts. They convey ideas, and in this sense 
teach. The Bible theory in regard to them is that God 
bears ‘*‘ witness both with signs and wonders, and with 
divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according 
to his own will.” (Heb. ii, 4.) He thus attests the com- 
mission of those whom he has appointed to speak or 
write in his name, and by his authority. 

3. The possibility of such testimony is implied in the 
doctrine of a personal God, who is the Author of Na- 
ture and all its laws, and to whom these laws are 
necessarily subject as the appointments of his own will. 
This doctrine being conceded, there is no difficulty in 
supposing the occurrence of a miracle, so far as God is 
concerned, or in regarding a miracle as real upon ade- 
quate evidence, so far as human faith is concerned. 
The whole question of possibility is effectually disposed 
of in God himself. 

4, The positive and direct knowledge of a miracle by 
man requires that it should in its nature be cognizable 
by him, and that it should be actually observed by him 
at the time of being wrought, or, if not thus observed, 
that it should be observed afterward in results that 
prove its reality. If not thus cognizable, or not thus 
observed, we can have no evidence that it has occurred 
at all; and in these circumstances it would not, even if 
real, hold any relation to our thoughts. There may, in 
God's government of the world, be miracles unknown 
to men; and if there are, then they are among the se- 
cret things that ‘‘ belong to the Lord our God,” with 
which we have nothing to do. No one can show that 
such miracles do not occur. 

5. Living witnesses, who are the original and actual 
observers of a miracle, being competent to observe, and 
also being credible, may, by their testimony to the facts 
which constitute a miracle, prove its reality to others, 
not thus observant, with as much certainty as such wit- 
nesses, with a like observation, can prove a fact not 
miraculous, While it is true that, if we reason simply 
from the laws of Nature, there is always a presumption 
against the occurrence of a miracle, it is equally true 
that tris presumption, in a special case or a special class 
of cases, may be overcome by competent and credible 
testimony. It is on this basis that men believe in the 
reality of miracles which they have not directly and 
personally observed. They accept and trust the testi- 
mony of others to miraculous facts thus observed. The 
argument of David Hume that no testimony can prove 
a miracle, is simply a begging of the whole question, 
and does not deserve to be called an argument, Testi- 
mony, under proper conditions, can prove any fact, 
whether the fact itself be miraculous or not. 

6. In the Gospel narrative we find repeated statements 
of the general fact that Christ, in the days of his flesh 
wrought miracles, It is said of him that when he was 
in Jerusalem at his first Passover ‘‘many believed in 
his name when they saw the miracles which he did,” 
(John ii, 23.) It was these miracles that led Nicodemus 
to seek an interview with him. The Jewish rvler alludes 
to them as facts known to him and known to others, 

Matthew gives, as follows, the record of a missionary 
tour which Jesus, in the first year of his ministry, with 
his disciples, made throughout Galilee: 


‘““And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their 
syoagogs, and preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom, and 
healing all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease 
among the people. And his fame went throughout all 
Syria; and they brought unto him all sick people that were 
taken with divers diseases aud torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, 
and those which had the palsy; and he healed them. And 
there followed him great multitudes of people from Gali- 
lee, and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from 
Judea, and from beyond Jordan.” (Matt. iv, 23-25.) 


We have a similar statement of miracles wrought by 
Jesus at Capernaum at a later period, (Matt, viii, 16.) 
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still later period it is said: ‘‘ And Jesus wen’ about all 
the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogs, and 
preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom, tn! healing every 
sickness and every disease among the people.” (Matt. 
ix, 35.) Ata later period still we have another general 
statement to the same effect. (Matt. xiv, 34-36.) 

These statements, to which others might be added, 
present the general fact that miracles in the cure of dis- 
eases and the casting out of devils were wrought by 
Jesus of Nazareth on a large scale, in a great variety of 
places, and at different times; and that these miracles 
accompanied his preaching of the Gospel of the king- 
dom. The preaching and the miracles, united in the 
same person, produced an immense excitement in the 
popular mind. We learn from John that Jesus wrought 
** many miracles,” and more than those of which he 
made a record in his own Gospel. (John xii, 37, and 
xx, 80.) That the facts thus referred to in a general 
manner were miraculous, admits of no doubt. They, in 
part, explain the success of Jesus in suddenly arousing 
public attention. His career was, in this respect, one of 
constant marvels that astonished the people and greatly 
perplexed his enemies. 

7. To these general statements the Gospel narrative 
adds several accounts of particular miracles wrought 
by Christ, detailing, with more or less minuteness, the 
special circumstances in each case, and enabling us to 
judge whether the facts, as described, were miraculous 
or not. These particular miracles extend over his whole 
ministry, and stated in the order of their occurrence 
are the following: 

(1.) The turning of water into wine at a marriage 
feast in Cana of Galilee. (John ii, 1-12.) 

(2.) The healing of the nobleman’s son in Capernaum. 
(John iv, 46-54.) 

(3.) The miraculous draught of fishes near Capernaum. 
(Luke v, 1-11,) 

(4.) The healing of a demoniac in the synagog at 
Capernaum. (Mark i, 21-28, and Luke iv, 31-37.) 

(5) The healing of Peter’s wife’s mother at Caper- 
naum. (Matt. viii, 14-17; Mark i, 29-84; and Luke 1v, 
38-41.) 

(6.) The healing of a leper in Galilee. 
Mark i, 40-45; and Luke v, 12-16.) 

(7.) The healing of a paralytic in Capernaum. (Matt. 
ix, 2-8; Mark ii, 1-12; and Luke v, 17-26.) 

(8.) The healing of the infirm man at the pool of Be- 
thesda in Jerusalem, (John v, 1-47.) 

(9.) The healing of a withered hand on the Sabbath 
Day in Galilee. (Matt. xii, 9-14; Mark iii, 1-6; and Luke 
vi, 6-11.) 

(10.) The healing of the centurion’s servant at Caper- 
naum. (Matt. viii, 5-13, and Luke vii, 1-10,) 

(11.) Tae raising from death of the widow’sson at 
Nain. (Luke vii, 11-17.) 

(12.) The healing of a demoniac in Galilee. (Matt. 
xii, 22-37; Mark iii, 19-30; and Luke xi, 14, 15, 17-23.) 

(18 ) The stilling of the tempest on the Lake of Gali- 
lee. (Matt. viii, 23-27; Mark iv, 85-41; and Luke viii, 
22-25 ) 

(14) The casting of devils out of two demoniazs at 
the southeast corner of the Like of Galilee. (Matt. viii. 
28-34; Mark v, 1-21; and Luke viii, 26-40 ) 

(15.) The raising of the daughter of Jairus from death 
and the healing of a woman with a bloody flux at Ca- 
pernaum. (Matt. ix, 18-26; Mark v, 22-43; and Luke viii, 
41-56.) 

(16.) The healing of two blind men and the casting 
out of a dumb spirit at Capernaum. (Matt. ix, 27-34.) 

(17.) The feeding of five thousand men with five bar 
ley loaves and two small fishes near the northeast coast 
of the Lake of Galilee. (Matt. xiv, 13-21; Mark vi, 30- 
44; Luke ix, 10-17; and John vi, 1-14.) 

(18.) The walking of Jesus upon the water of the Lake 
of Galilee. (Matt, xiv, 22-36; Mark vi, 45-56; and John 
vi, 15-21.) 

(19.) The healing of the daughter of the Syrophene- 
cian woman in the region of Tyre and Sidon. (Matt. 
xv, 21-28, and Mark vii, 24-30.) 

(20.) The healing of a deaf and dumb man in Decapo- 
lis. (Matt. xv, 29, 30, and Mark vii, 31-37.) 

(21.) The feeding of four thousand men with seven 
loaves and a few fishes in Decapolis. (Matt. xv, 32-38, 
and Mirk viii, 1-9.) 

(22 ) The healing of a blind man in Bethsaida (Julias), 
(Mark viii, 22-26.) 

(23.) The healing of a demoniac in the region of Ces- 
area Philippi. (Matt. xvii, 14-21; Mark ix, 14-29; and 
Luke ix, 37-48 ) 

(24 ) Tne miraculous production of the tribute-money 
at Capernaum.. (Matt. xvii, 24-27, and Mark ix, 33.) 


(Matt. viii, 2-4; 


(25.) The healing of ten lepers in Samaria. (Luke 
xvii, 11-19.) 

(26 ) The healing of a blind man in Jerusalem. (John 
ix, 1-41.) 

(27.) The resurrection of Lazarus at Bethany. (John 


xi, 1-46.) 

(28.) The healing of the infirm woman on the Sabbath 
in Perea. (Luke xiii, 10-21.) 

(29.) Tae healing of the man who had the dropsy in 
(Perea, (Luke xiv, 2-6.) 


(30.) Tne healing of two blind men near Jericho. 
Matt. xx, 29-34; Mark x, 46-52; and Luke xviii, 
35-43. 


_never destructive as miracles of vengeance. 





(31.) The miracle of withering the barren fig-tree near 
Jerusalem. (Matt. xxi, 12-22, and Mark xi, 12-26.) 

(32.) The healing of the ear of Maichus, the servant 
of the bigh priest, whose ear Peter had smitten in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. (Luke xxii, 50, 51.) 

One of these particular miracles is mentioned by all 
of the evangelists; some of them are mentioned by 
three, others by two, and still others by only a single: 
evangelist. Matthew, Mark and Luke are chiefly occu- 
pied with the ministry and miracles of Jesus in Galilee 
and Perea, while Joha devotes his Gospel meinly to the 
preaching of Jesus, for the most part in and near Jeru- 
salem, and records only a few of the miracles wrought 
by him. 

When two or more writers describle the same miracle, 
they tell essentially the same story as to the facts and 
circumstances, with such minor differences as, while 
not affecting the substance of the story, clearly show 
that they were not mere copyists from one another, but 
were independent historians, making distinct and separ- 
ate records of what they knew to be true. They cor- 
roborate and in some respects supplement one another, 
and thereby increase the general credibility of the 
whole narrative. They are in fact four historians, giv- 
ing sketchesof facts in the life of the same person, and 
having knowledge of the person in respect to whom 
they wrote. 

8. The spectacle presented by the record thus made, 
the knowledge of which was real and wide-spread 
before a line of the record was written, is that of Jesus, 
the great miracle-worker, traveling from place to place, 
speaking to the people, often followed by large multi- 
tudes, and from time to time, and in different places, 
and under various circumstances, working miracles as 
the occasion called for this exercise of his power. He 
was no specialist or partialist, in the sense of being con- 
fined to any specificclass of miracles, and had no fixed 
piace for working them. Any place and any circum- 
stances suited him,so far as the power was concerned. 
He never sought and never received any compensation 
for this service. He was not atrader in miracles, and 
never wrought them to gratify the curiosity of others. 
He made no exhibition as a mere show, and never by 
advertisements paraded himself before the public asa 
miracle-worker. He simply attended to each case as it 
came before him, anywhere, in any person, whether 
rich or poor, at any time, and under any circumstances; 
and was always ready at a moment’s warning to do 
the thing neened to be done, and did that thing with in- 
fallible certainty, thus wielding the power of miracles 
as if fully conscious of his own omnipotence. He as- 
sumed to have the power in himself. No law of Na- 
ture embarrassed or baffled him. He simply spake, 
and the thing was done, without the useof any means 
naturally adapted to produce the result, sometimes when 
the subject of the miracle was not in his immediate 
presence. The record itself supplies this comment on 
the miracles of Christ. 

9. The general character of these miracles is set forth 
in the answer of Jesus to the two disciples of John sent 
toask him this question: ‘‘Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look tor another?” Jesus replied: ‘*Go and 
show John again those things which ye do hear and see ; 
the blind receive their sight and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up and the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them.” (Matt. xi. 3-5.) This answer, while not abso. 
lutely exhaustive as to all the facts, accords with the 
showing of the Gospel narrative. That narrative pre- 
sents examples of each class of miracles mentioned in 
the answer. 

The truth is that the miracles of Jesus were, for the 
most part, those of benevolence, wrought to relieve the 
distresses, the sufferings and sorrows of men. Nearly all 
of them were wrought on human beings, and they were 
While di- 
verse in their particular form as remedial and curative, 
they were never misplaced, but always pertinent to the 
case in hand, and always wrought with equal facility. 
There were no bard and hopeless cases that were too 
much for the skill of Christ. Infirmities and diseases of 
every type, and even death itself, alike fled at his touch. 
Jesus, during the period of his public ministry, was in- 
deed the great Physician of Galilee, Samaria and Judea. 
His will was in every case, and for every case, the sov- 
ereign and suze panacea in the Materia Medica of the 
skies. It was the one prescription that always cured. 
It is not surprising that his fame should have spread 
through all the land. The infirmities of human nature 
and his curative power explain this fact. 

10. It is worthy of note that the only condition for 
the exercise of his miraculous power, which Jesus re- 
quired in any case, was an application to him for re- 
lief. Tois condition being supplied, he never failed to 
afford the relief sought. He was not more ready to 
respond to the nobleman, whose son was sick at Caper- 
naum, who besought bim to come and heal his child, 
and to whom he said, ‘‘Go thy way, thy son liveth,” 
than he was to hear the two blind beggars at Jericho, 
and grant their request, There is no instance in the 
whole record in which an application honestly made to 
him was by him rejected, or in which, such application 
being made, the effort to work a miracle and afford the 
needed relief proved a failure. Miraculous charity in 








the hands of Jesus knew no distinction of classes, and 
was extended to all classes with the same large and 
generous mercy that so conspicuously marks the Gospel 
of his grace. Suffering and sorrow, wherever found, 
moved his sympathy; and altho he sometimes wrought 
miracles, even when unasked, he never turned a deaf 
ear to any applicant who sought his help. He tested 
the Syrophenician woman, yet he in the end did the 
thing she desired. 

11. Christ, in his public teaching, often appealed to 
his miracles as his ‘‘ works,” and to them assigned an 
argumentative value in reference to the authority of his 
ministry. He submitted them to that age as proofs that 
he had come forth from God. They were not made so 
overwhelming as to-be2 irresistible and coercive; yet 
they were so palpable and impressive as abundantly to 
teach this fact. To the Jews who sought to slay him as 
a Sabbath-breaker, and because he had made himself 
“equal with God,” Jesus said: ‘* The works that the 
Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I 
do beer witness of me that the Father hath sent me.” 
(John v, 36.) He alse said: ‘If I do not the works of 
my Father, believe me not, But if I do, tho ye believe 
not me, believe the works. That ye may know and be- 
lieve that the Father is in me, andI in him.” (John x, 
37, 38.) He directed the two disciples of John the Bap- 
tist to tell him the story about the works which they 
had seen, and of which they had heard, assuming that 
the answer to John’s questions was in these works. He 
wrought a miracle on a paralytic at Capernaum, as he 
expressly declared at the time, to prove that he had 
** power on earth to forgive sins.” (Matt. ix, 2-7.) 

Planting himself upon the broad principle that his 
miracles were divine credentials, sufficiently legible, 
obvious and decisive to make human faith a duty, Jesus 
uttered terrible woes against Chorazin, Bethsaida and 
Capernaum as the favored ‘‘ cities wherein most of his 
mighty works were done,” and severely upbraided them 
‘*because they repented not.” He declared that the 
wrath of God would fall upon them ; and their subse- 
quent Listory shows that he was not mistaken. He took 
the same general position in regard to the Jews asa 
nation, and especially Jerusalem ; and the fate of that 
nation and of that city equally sbows that here he was 
not mistaken. 

Peter, in his address on the day of Pentecost, put this 
point very sharply when he said: 

‘*Yemen of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God among you by miracles and won- 
ders and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, 
as ye yourselves also know; him, being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain.’’ 
(Acts ii, 22, 23.) 

Peter here declares that the miracles wrought by Jesus 
were God’s testimonies to him, and that by these mira- 
cles he was so ‘** approved” of God that it was the duty 
of the Jewish people to believe and obey his words, and 
hence that in not doing so they had grievously sinned. 
This was simply a reproduction of what Christ himself 
taught in regard to the same point. He always assumed 

the sufficiency of his miracles to establish his claims. 

12. The miracles wrought by Jesus during his public 
ministry, as recorded in the four Gospels, and those 
wrought afterward in his name by the Apostles, as re- 
corded in the Book of Acts, constitute one of the great 
arguments for faith in him as a teacher ‘‘come from 
God” and as the Saviour of sinners. Bishop Butler, in 
his ‘‘Analogy,” says that miracles and prophecy fulfilled 
are the ‘* two direct and fundamental proofs” of the 
divine origin of Christianity; and in this view he is en- 
lirely correct. There can be no question as to the sufii- 
ciency and conclusiveness of the argument from mir- 
acies, if we admit their reality; and there can equally be 
no reasonable question as to the reality of the miracles 
assigned to Christ in the Gospel narrative, unless we are 
prepared to reject and treat as a mere fable, the most 
credible historic documents that have ever appeared in 
this world. There is nothing relating to the remote 
past that stands ona stronger basis of credibility than 
the recorded life of Christ, including the miracles 
wrought by him, or than the planting of the Christian 
Church in his name and by his authority as the direct 
consequence of what he said and did when on earth. 

The Church of Christ, with its Bible, its ministry and 
its Sabbath, is, beyond all controversy, a living and ex- 
isting fact. That Church emerged from the life of 
Christ, and grew out of it, and rests upon it, and has so 
rested for centuries. Scholarship can take this Church 
just as it exists to-day, and historically trace it back to 
the age of Christ and his Apostles; and, planting itself 
in that age, it can there behold the wonders of that 
amazing period in the history of the world—-wonders 
that have ever since lived in the memory of man, and 
will so live to the end of time. Christianity, based on 
the teaching and miracles of Christ, has come to earth 
to stay. It has in him an essential, an inherent vitality 
that nothing can destroy. Other names and other char- 
acters may pass out of date and be forgotten; but his 
name and his work among men will never be forgotten. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Ir is officially announced that Queen Victoria will 








not visit Florence, Italy, this year, as proposed, on account 
of the unhealthy condition of that city. 
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OUR WASHINGON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








THE shadows of the next Congress made the last days 
of the Fifty-first interesting. On the floor of both 
wings,coming members were brought in and introduced, 
and were viewed with interest by the people whose 
place they will take, and by those who are to be their con- 
fréres next winter. There is Mr. Simpson from Kansas, 
who was elected because he had no stockings on, which 
fact he always guilelessly betrayed sooner or later in his 
campaign speeches, as if it were a meritorious thing 
and as if that alone were reason enough why the people 
of Nebraska should elect him; besides him is Mr. 
Greenleaf of Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Leslie Russell, who 
succeeds Mr. Lansing; and another arrival whose name 
swells the Democratic list, not the Republican, is 
Sherman Hoar, who takes the place of General Banks, 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Vilas, former Secretary of the 
Interior under Mr. Cleveland, is now Senator elect {rom 
Wisconsin, succeeding Mr. Spooner. -Wisconsin was at 
liberty to send a Democrat if she wanted to, but why 
need she have picked out Mr. Vilas? People even in his 
own State might remember some of his actions when he 
was Secretary avd mark their opinion of them by find- 
ing another man—undoubtedly there are some good 
Democrats in the State. Mr. Peffer, of Kansas, who 
succeeds Mr. Ingalls, was taken on to the flour of the 
Senate, and there met Mr. Ingalls, who was more than 
calm, even cordial to his successor. Mr. Peffer hasa 
great deal of flowing beard, attached to the lower part 
of his face, what he hus above that remainsto be found 
out. Interest will hang about his movements for some 
time after he takes his seat. because of the man who had 
it before him. But if after a year he has not made 
an impression of his possessing strength and judgment 
on his colleagues, and upon the country, then he will 
take a back seat and people will forget to say that he 
fills Mr. Ingalls’s place. 

The two Senators who have died each have a vacancy 
to be filled by the appointment of the Governor of his 
respective State, or else by election from the Legis.a- 
tures whenever they meet. Whom will California send 
in place of Mr. Hearst? Whom will Maryland send in 
place of Mr. Wilson? Maryland is ruled by Mr. Senator 
Gorman, so she will send some friend of his. But for 
California I should like to suggest a ticket—Governor 
Markham. The embarrassment of the Governor num- 
inating himself could be met by the people doing it for 
him, and by the Legislature electing him. 

To return from California, the halls and corridors of 
the Capitol swarmed with people of all sorts during the 
last days. All those bills that have not passed and that 
ought to have been were taken up by their friend-, and 
I really think that more members stayed on the floor of 
the Houses during the hours of the session than other- 
wise would have done so, because if they ventured 
beyond the door into the corridor they were sure to Le 
pounced upon by some reproachful constituent, or one 
not reproachful but hopeful—for his bill. 

The last hours were frightfully busy, the fright being 
part of it, a fear that the appropriation bills would not 
all get through, and so necessitate an extra session. 
The Senators sat up all night, more or less of them; so 
did members of the House, and conferences were held 
with every fleeting moment on paragraphs of different 
bills, where the conferees had disagreed with the 
greatest stubbornness. At last, about half-past ten on 
the morning of the fourth of March, it began to be a 
certainty that there would be no extra session. The 
last appropriation, the Deficiency bill, came lagging up; 
the President was on hand in the room assigned to him, 
off the lobby, in the Senate wing, and the very last bill 
of all, one for the protection of minors in Territories, 
went flying out and into his presence. Mr. Bassett, of 
‘course, had to turn the clock back ten or fifteen minutes 
—that is always done amid the laughter of the whole 
floor and the galleries—and then the end came. 

But to go back an hour; the aspect and conduct of 
both Houses during these last moments was interesting. 
The House was, as usual, in an immense fight about 
Speaker Reed. Usually the minority presents a vote of 
thanks and approval to the Speaker, lauding him for 
good conduct during his two years of service; but the 
Democrats had not magnanimity enough to acknowl- 
edge themselves beaten at their own game. They could 
not get over it that they had not been able to obstruct 
legislation worse than they have, that they had not been 
able to bring on an extra session, that they had to go 
out if they wanted to make a lack of a quorum in the 
House. They voted with one voice against the thanks. 
Then the Republicans rose in their might and passed 
the resolutions as if they were one man. A quiver of 
excitement ran through the House as the result was de- 
clared, clear out into the hall, packed as it was with 
people who listened if they could not see. Then the 
whole Republican side broke into cheers and shouts, the 
galleries joining in. 

Mr. Reed’s speech at the close was short and fine. 

Among other things, he said: ‘‘Toward those who 
have opposed what the majority of the House have de- 
sired, we can have no unkindly or personal feeling. 
Whoever offers battle to old convictions and faiths 
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must expect battle, and the vigor of the resistance must 
always bear some proportion to the vigor of the onset. 
To members on my left (Republicans), with whom I am 
publicly associated, I beg to tender my most sincere 
and heartfelt acknowledgments. No man ever received 
more ungrudging or unflinching support, or from a 
band of men more patriotic. Iam proud to acknowl- 
edge in all that has been done I have been but one of 
the multitude, and that the honors of the Fifty first 
Congress belong to you alone.” ; 

Mr. Reed’s acknowledgments are very handsome, but it 
is his due to say that he led and handled the House as 
nobody has since Mr. Blaine. He began the work of forc- 
ing a reluctant minority into keeping the peace, or else 
staying away from the floor of the House, without the 
previous knowledge of his intentions by a dozen Mem- 
bers. He began it and resolutely held it, and that they 
followed is as much a credit to him as to them. 

As the Speaker's gavel fell with the words, ‘‘ I declare 
this House to be adjourned without day,” Democrats 
and Republicans both joined in applause. Then an un- 
usual thing happened. The Republican members who 
could sing gathered in the space in front of the desks 
and began singing ‘‘ Marching through Georgia.” It 
was taken up by others and the hall rang with the stir- 
ring music that has the memories of Sherman with it. 
The Democrats began in their turn with the Doxology, 
** Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” then they 
all sang ‘‘ America,” and finally the Republicans went 
on with ‘‘ John Brown’s body,” in which they were not 
joined by the Democrats. It was magnificent, but un- 
usual, and not strictly dignified, altho the songs in 
themselves are lacking in nothing. It has, however, 
the effect of making all the members good natured, and 
those who had defied each other politically, as soon as 
the session was over, shook hands and raid good-by in 
the most friendly manner. Mr. Cannon, Mr. McKinley, 
Mr, Butterworth, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Cutcheon, Mr. 


-Greenhalge and many others have gone who have done 


well, and some of them, like Mr. McKinley and, Mr. 
Cutcheon, through more thar one term. What the 
next Congress will do is a thing that prophets make no 
attempt to propbesy upon. 

The President and the Cabinet officers in the room at 
the Senate end of the Capitol, looked over bills, and Mr. 
Harrison signed all but adozen. The important bills 
were all attended to, altho at the moment they were 
being signed Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, was making a 
little speech in the Senate chamber deprecating the hur- 
ried way in which they had passed at last, as if he were 
not to blame for the delay. It came from him with 
singular effect when it is remembered how Mr. Stewart 
did his best to delay by tighting the Elections bill, which 
would have given us a liberty we need in the matter of 
elections—when he was fighting this and making a 
delay. When at last the bill was voted down he filled 
the gap with one for the free coinage of silver, instead 
of an appropriation bill, or the Copyright bill, or some- 
thing else that the country really needs. He might 
have gone on to deprecate that so much of what has 
been done was purely political, was not for the especial 
general good of the country, but was partisan almost 
invariably; but that he did not touch upon. 

But it all came to anend atlast. The country, I think, 
breathes a little freer since Mr. Vice-President Morton 
struck the desk in front of him with the ivory knob that 
serves as a gavel in the Senate, and declared the Senate 
of the Fifty-first Congress adjourned “ without day,” 
using the English instead of the Latin, as the Speaker 
dd. Somebody commenting on this, said it was be- 
cause Mr. Moi:ton was an American. 

An incident broke the monotony of the last hour in 
the Senate—this was a page appearing with a set figure 
of a mysterious sort which nobody could make out at 
first sight. He bore this carefully toward Senator Man- 
der:on’s desk, and set it down before him—then every- 
body recognized it—‘‘ A gavel—a floral gavel,” went 
around in an audible whisper. Mr. Manderson was 
elected to the position of the chair if the Vice-President 
were ill or called away; this wasan acknowledgment 
of the honor. The gavel was a somewhat allegorical 
figure in flowers a good deal bigger thanany instrumentof 
the sort ever could be, and not very much like the ivory 
thing that the presiding officer of the Senate has used 
for many years. However, it was handsome, and alle- 
gory is better than nothing; and Mr. Manderson was in 
a moment surrounded by congratulating brethren who 
shook hands with him and assured him that his blushes 
were becoming and his modesty great under such a 
trial. Mr. Manderson received it with the greatest good 
nature, and, no doubt, had a merry answer for each 
joke if one might judge by his face. 

This was not ali that happened on the fourth of 
March. After the adjournment 1 was present as several 
of the Senators said good-by to one of their colleagues, 
Mr. Spooner, of Wisconsin. It was pleasant to see the 
brotherty feeling, no matter if it was the opposite party. 
Mrs. Spooner stood near and sawit all with great pleas- 
ure. 

‘* It really does one good,” she said, ‘‘ to see them so 
fond of John.” 

One of them turned to her, ‘‘ J loved him.” 

And then Mr. Manderson said: ‘‘We have been 





and I do not want to see that desk taken by somebody 
else.” 

Fina'ly an outsider said: ‘‘ You must nominate him 
in Mr. Sawyer’s place.” 

He doesn’t want to come back, he says, so the parting 
was with the understanding that ‘Wisconsin was to get 
over her little pet abont the Bennett bill and return Mr. 
Spooner two years hence. 

Nor was this all. In the afternoon there was a con- 
cert given in the ballroom of the British Legation for a 
very worthy charity—the Woman’s Dispensary of Wash- 
ington. The full story of this charity is too long to tell; 
suffice it to say that it has been managed by Miss Doctor 
Sumner for several years so admirably that it has over- 
come the prejudice against being taken to the hospital 
that is so often found among the poorer classes, and 
now it asks to have a hospital added to its charge. The 
concert was attended by the beauty and fashion of 
Washington. Miss Mitchell, Mrs. Russell Harrison, Mrs. 
McKee, Mr. de Struve, Mrs. Ackley, Mrs. Dr. Kerr, 
Miss Bell, Mrs. Chandler, Dr. Burnett, Mrs. Leo Knott, 
Mrs. Romero, and many others. Miss Decca sang—not 
but that there were others; but she led, with her ex- 
quisite voice, a pure soprano, without the fashionable 
quaver, and with the words clear and clean; it was a 
pleasure to listen to her. There were three or four bun- 
dred people present, and the hospital to be added nearly 
a thousand dollars to its fund. 


Sine Arts. 
NEW YORK SALES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 














it is impossible, in a weekly publication, te note with 
any particularity all the important art sales and exhibi- 
tions that take place in New York City. A single company, 
like the American Art Association, can provide enough 
subject matter for a weekly column. They bave already 
held, this year, the remarkable sale of more than three 
hundred valuable paintings collected by Mr. Geo. I. Seney, 
perhaps the most noteworthy sale of paintings ever held in 
New York; and this week they have placed the equally 
characteristic collection of Mr. Brayton Ives under the 
hammer. This collection, which has been extensively ad- 
vertised and described, is made up chiefly of rare and costly 
books, choicely bound, and of objects of Oriental art, por- 
celain, metal work, crystals and jades. These Oriental 
objects are museum rarities, collectors’ spoils, too valua- 
ble for ordinary house and home decoration. Very many 
of them, taken alone, would be rich and decorative enough * 
to become the central object of art in a handsomely fur- 
bpished room, and would prove quite as difficult to ‘live up 
to”? as Mr. George Du Maurier’s famous teapot. 

This interesting sale will be followed, we are told, by 
that of the Verestchagin pictures. The artist himself is 
expected to superintend the exhibition at the American 
Art Association galleries which will precede the sale. 

The sales at the Water Color Exhibition were more satis. 
factory than usual, from the mercantile point of view. 
Upon “ Buyers’ day,’’ thirty-eight works were sold, realiz- 
ing, according to catalog prices, nearly ten thousand do)- 
lars; and before the close of the exhibition the number of 
sales had largely increased, tho this public opinion is no 
criterion of the merit of a picture. The Wm. T. Evans 
Prize of three hundred dollars for the most meritorious 
water color of the exhibition, was awarded to Mr. A. H. 
Wyant. Mr. Wyant has long been known as a conscien- 
tious painter of American scenery, whose faithful and at 
the same time poetic work has been recognized and appre- 
ciated by our most judicious collectors. Five of his pic- 
tures were included in the Seney collection. It speaks 
well for the vitality of Mr. Wyant’s art that, after so many 
years of work, having been for more than twenty-one years 
a member of the National Academy, he is so thoroughly in 
touch with the spirit and technique of the day as to be 
awarded this prize by vote of the Water Color Society. 
His picture, ‘An Afternoon Ramble,” was quiet, unob- 
trusive, dreamy, restful; a most satisfactory painting. 
One can but fancy, however, that Mr. Chas. A. Platt’s 
“Spring Floods’? must have pressed him close in the 
artists’ votes. 

Before the doors were closed on the Water Color Kxhibi- 
tion at the Academy, the Womaa’s Art Club, of New 
York, which includesthirty-nine members, had opened its 
Second Annual Exhibition in East Seventeenth Street. 
The President of this Club is Miss Grace Fitz Randolph. 
Miss Emily Slade, who has exhibited good work in the 
past three or four National Academy Exhibitions, is Vice- 
President, and Miss Edith Mitchell is Secretary. Only ten 
of the members failed to exhibit. Works from more than 
sixty other women artists were admitted, in all amounting 
to nearly one hundred and fifty exhibits. Two water col- 
ors, ‘‘Canal Barge”’ and ‘** Wash Boat, Moret, France,’’ by 
Miss Kate H. Greatorex, were in that artist’s best, crisp 
style of work, and, of course, admirable in‘color. Other 
well-known artists, such as Miss Brooks, Miss McChesney, 
Miss Murphy and Mrs. Nicholls were among the exhibit- 
ors. A large number of the paintings, however, were the 
work of younger artists who have been studying for one or 
more years iu Paris, and who here exhibited European 
sketches or foreign studio work, some of the frames bear- 
ing their Salon numbers. When there young women can 
see a picture ina Jersey long-shoreman as truly as ina 
Brittany peasant, and can, like Mr. Chase, find subjects 
anywhere, on the street, in the park, by the wharf, in the 
stoneyard, on the salt meadow, then will be the time to 
discuss seriously their merits. 

Exhibitions of the work of a single artist have abounded 
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W. Van Boskerck were shown at the Knoedler Gallery. | Professor Corfield in an article on ‘‘Outbreaks of Sore 


At Mr. Blakeslee’s there was an exhibition of paintings by 
Mr. J. Alden Weir: a small collection of Mr. Winslow 
Homer’s strong marines was exhibited at Reichard’s; 
while Mr. T, Hopkinson Smith’s water colors at the Avery 
galleries were noted in these columns at the time of their 
exhibition. A hundred and thirty works by Mr. de Haas 
were exhibited at the Ortgies galleries, the sale of which 
at auction realized about twenty-four thousand dollars. 

An important collection of sixty-seven paintings by Mr. 
William M. Chase has just been exhibited by the artist 
himself, and sold at auction by Ortgies & Co. Honors, 
both at home and abroad, fall justly to the lot of Mr. 
Chase. The list of these as given on this little catalog of 
paintings reads pleasantly as follows: 

“Pupil of Carl von Piloty; President of Society of American 
Artists; Member of National Academy of Design; Member of 
American Water-Color Society: Member of Society of Painters 
in Pastel; Member of Society of Painters on Stone; Honorable 
Mention, Paric Salon, 1880; Medal Boston Mechanics’ Exhibi- 
tion, 1880; Medal Munich Exposition, 1882; Medai Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1889; All the Medals of the Munich Academy.” 


Mr, Chase’s versatility makes him not only master of 
many styles, buf a man of great influence in many direc- 
tions. His presence as instructor at tke Art Students’ 
League is a special attraction during the school season, and 
it has been announced that a summer school of art is to be 
started this year at Shinnecock, which will be under his 
direction, with such patronesses as Mrs. August Belmont, 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, and Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew. 
Mr. Chase’s lectures are sought for by art students, and his 
suggestions prized by artists. The admirable suggestion 
that a collection of portraits of American painters be 
gathered for the Metropolitan Museum, of similar charac- 
ter to the collection of English portraits proposed for the 
Nationai Gallery, emanates, I believe, from him. Mr. 
Chase, himself, it is said, has offered for such a collection 
his portrait of Mr. Whittredge, formerly president of the 
National Academy: 

The varying¢styles of this artist were very well exempli- 
fied in the collection just sold. Portraits, genre, sparkling 
bits of parks here and there, gray water and sky with 
suggestion of wharves, landscapes, and still life were all 
represented. It was in his still life that Mr. Chase first 
won his laurels in New York, and here beside his large and 
effective ‘‘ Venetian Fish’’ were a number of smaller 
studies, notably ‘‘Two Pots’’ and other representations of 
pottery, glass, brass, tin, etc., which might hold their own 
with Vollon. Mr. Chase’s flowersIdo notcarefor. Some- 
times he paints a portrait, sometimes a study in pink or 
red. His arrangements are always charming; but in real 
portraiture and in genre pictures, his strength shows to 
more advantage. The accessories too, the cushions and 
chairs and lounges, whether in oil or pastel, all are made to 
keep their place, and serve their purpose. No cushion in 
his pictures could be otherwise than soft and yielding, 
no chair but would hold and support its occupant; while 
all are of just the right picturesque, but not obtrusively 
picturesque, quality. One smali head of remarkable‘char- 
acterization, exhibited last year if I do not mistake, was 
so good that even its absurd title, ‘‘ Well, I should not 
murmur, for God judges best,” fails to make a burlesque 
of it. 

But it is unnecessary here to enumerate examples that 
are already scattered. It is enough to say that whatever 
Mr. Chase undertakes to do, one wonders whether his gifts 
do not run specially in that line, till he surprises us by 
something equally good yet distinct from all that has gone 
before. Those little landscapes painted about Brooklyn, 
New York, and the parks, seem to be peculiarly his own. 
In one little sketch he has actually rivaled Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in makiug a washing day poetic. Such a land- 
scape as ** Hackensack Kiver” shows that Mr. Chase could 
succeed as readily in landscape art as in portraiture, while 
his stretches of gray sky and sea show him to be equally a 
marine painter. Having this wonderful mastery of his 
brush and working with equal facility in any medium that 
comes to hand, upon any subject that attracts his painter’s 
eye, we have yet to learn what is Mr. Chase’s best style and 
whut will be the high water limit of his achievements. 

A collection of oil-paintings and pastels by J. H. 
Twachtman, is now on view at the gallery of Messrs. 
Wunderlich & Co. This was preceded, in the same gallery, 
by acollection of more than one hundred and fifty exam- 
ples of the: work of the able etcher, William Strong. 
Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co. are now exhibiting more 
than two hundred etchings and dry points, by Prof. 
Alphonse Legros, of the University of London. Professor 
Legros, who has been called by Mr. Wedmore, a “belated 
old master,’ was Mr. Strong’s teacher, and while both 
these collections have been on view, it has been interesting 
to pass from one to theother, and observe the influence of 
master,upon pupil. This exhibition of Professor Legros’s 
work is of special interest and importance, and will remain 4 
open until the twenty-firat of this month. 

Newakk, N. J. 


Sanitary. 


ILLUMINATING GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


THE escape of lighting-gas into houses is much more 
common than is supposed. This occurs in three ways. (a) 
By reason of imperfect outside pipes, the ground near the 
house becomes saturated with gas, and it is drawn in by 
the greater warmth of the cellar and distributed through 
the house. (b) Or the various pipes passing through the 
building are too thin or have pin holes, or are worn by rust, 
or not tightly screwed together. (c) Much gas often 
escapes from imperfect fixtures and burners, and the im- 
perfect combustion of the escaping gas. 

Much evil arises from inferior qualities of gas; for while 
the escape of ordinary gas is injurious, it is still more soif 
mixed with other more noxious compound. As to the evil 
effects of escaping gas we have such testimony as that of 








Throat caused by aSlight Escape of Coal Gas,” of W. Blyth 
as to headache therefrom, and as to its following from 
outside breaks along water-mains into buildings. Roger 
Field says that he has found so many cases where 
offensive smells thought to be sewer gas but owing to 
escapes of lighting gas that he has often had old pipes 
tested. The usual mode of testing new work is as follows: 

When the pipes have been laid throughout the house, 
and the company’s main connected to the meter a tempo- 
rary burner is fixed to each floor of the house, and the gas 
is turned on. The gas is now ignited at these trial jets,, 
and allowed to burn for some little time. The main is 
then turned off, and at the same time the exact reading of 
the index is taken; when the gas left in the pipes has 
burned out the taps of the experimental light are turned 
off, and if, after the lapse of an hour or so, the dial of the 
meter continues to indicate a consumption of gas, it is 
plain that it somewhere escapes, and the leak is searched 
for by the sense of smell, etc,, and remedied. 

A similar method applies to old work. If one detects 
gas odor, the case should be reported to the gas company, 
As the mixture of atmospheric air and gas causes an ex- 
plosive compound if there is much odor, search shouid be 
made in the daytime or only after the most thorougb ven- 
tilation of the suspected room or vault. The useot a light 
or match would be dangerous. Gasshould never be turned 
down to a minute flame and so left for the night. Not only 
may a draft blow it out, but if the pressure of gas is re- 
duced at the works the flame becomestoosmall. Defective 
gas fixtures have been known to cause death, but far oftener 
continuous fouling of the air. Some oneshould, if need be 
examine each burner. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING WIRES. 


These, as introduced into houses, are not a source of 
danger, except as they may cause fire. They are never of 
over 110 volts for incandescent lighting, and therefore there 
is no danger from shock as there may be under possible 
condition from street wire. But if surrounded by wood 
work, or if dampness or water in any form reaches the 
wire there may result heat enough to cause flame. In all 
proper introductions of electric wires this is now guarded 
against by a porcelain duct through which the wire passes 
inta,the house and by a water-proof covering to any wire 
running in concealed places. Safety plugs (melting before 
a wire becomes overheated) are inserted at all branches, 
and so disconnects before fire can occur. If there is reason 
to suspect burning, or if for any reason one desires to dis- 
connect, he should get access to this point of entrance and 
cut the lead connection with a knife. 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Recently Prof. C. F. Brackett has furnished the follow- 
ing memoranda as to lightning rods: 


“In what follows no argument will be offered to show the 
general uti‘ity ot lightning conductors. It is assumed, as estab- 
lished by theory and confirmed by experience, that they may be 
made to afford a good degree of security against the destructive 
effects of lightning. The practical questions which will be 
briefly treated relate tothe material to be employed and to the 
proper insulation. Neither of these questions can be quite so 
easily answered as was formerly believed, for the advance in 
electrical science has discovered complicated relations which 
were quite unknown to Franklin and his contemporaries. 

* Franklin showed that the lightning flash is of the same gen- 
eral character as the discharge spark of a Leyden jar, and he 
compared the thunder cloud to one of the coatings of the 
charged jar and the earth to the other, while the intervening 
air represented to his mind the glass, or non-conducting sub- 
stance of the jar. He also knew that a charged jar can be quietly 
discharged by connecting its outer coating to the earth and pre- 
senting the pointed end of a metal conductor, also connected to 
the earth, tothe knob. Hence he concluded that metallic con- 
ductors having their pointed extremities well above the highest 
portions of a dwelling or other stracture and in good connection 
with the moist earth would quietly discharge the impending 
cloud and so protect the structure from damage. 

“A plain, continuous iron rod fulfilling the conditions here 
mentioned will, no doubt, often afford compiete protection, yet it 
is not to be denied that it sometimes happens that notwithstand. 
ing the presence of such conductors buildings arestruck. Ships 
at sea have been struck upon deck even tho the masts were fur- 
nished with continuous conductors in good connection with the 
water. The obvious remedy is to increase the number of con- 
ductors placing them along prominent ridges and at the angles 
of the structure to be protected. Indeed, the ideal arrangement 
would be that of a coarse network of conductors with frequent 
connection with the earth. A building so protected could hardly 
be injured in any case which can occur. 

*** In case the building has a metallic roof much the same end 
will be reached by connecting the metal covering with the earth. 
This may be accomplished in many cases by connecting the 
water conductors with the moist earth, or better, in case it can 
be done, with the water pipes which supply the building. 

“If the state of affairs were always as simple as that contem- 
plated where a single cloud and the earth represent the coatings 
of an immense Leyden jar,a number of continuous conductors 
distribuced and connected as above would beall tffat is required. 
[It is known, however, that the discharge from a Leyden jar, and 
from a cloud as well,is frequently alternate in character, the 
alternations,or up and down strokes, constituting the aisturb_ 
ance amounting to many thousand in a second. When this is the 
case any couductor, even of Jarge size, offers great resistance to 


the electrical movement, and any neighboring conductors will 


be compelled to take part in the equalization of the electrical 
stress. This is rendered evident by side flashes or sparks which 
accompany the main discharge. These side flashes are frequent 
ly of great intensity, and they constitute a real source of danger, 
Thus the human body, being an imperfect conductor, one is 
liable to injury if near 9 good lightning conductor at the mo- 
ment of a sudden discharge. So, too, if the conductor pass near 
water or gas pipes, side flashes may occur between them of suf- 
ficient intensity to set the woodwork near or through which 
they pass on fire. To avoid thissuch and all other metallic fix- 
tures in the neighborhood of the lightning conductor should be 
joined to it by means of good metallic connections. 

*“ The severest test to which asystem of lightning conductors 
can be put, is that which occurs when a cloud already highly 
charged receives a sudden increase in charge from another in its 
neighborhood. If the cloud whose charge is thus suddenly 


raised impend over a building which would otherwise be per- 
fectly protected by ite system of lightning conduetors, damage 














may yet occur; forin this case, the sudden access thus received 
determines a stroke which compels all available conducting 
bodies to. take part in the equalization of the electrical stress, 
and side fiashes are liable to take place, which may be destruct - 
ive in their effects unless all metallic conductors in proximity 
Ds the conductors are joined to them by good metallic connec- 
tions. 

“The requirements, then, are these: Provide conductors 
which are pointed at their upper extremities, and which shall 
reach to and above all prominent portions of the building and 
along all elevated ridges, and run continuously to the con- 
stantly wet earth, there terminating in extended surfaces of 
good conducting material. The system of water pipes, if avail- 
able, answers this purpose excellently. Sharp bends or angles 
are to be avoided, since lightning has notime to go around a 
corner. All attempts at insulation by means of glass or other 
non-conducting material are useless. Simple galvanized iron 
staples or eyes which can be driven into the building are all that 
is required. 

“ As respects the material, the use of galvanized iron wire, 
rope or cabie is the best, as it is also the cheapest and most con- 
venient to putin place. The fact that copper is a better con- 
ductor of a steady current of electricity, such as is supplied by 
a voltaic battery, is of no importance in the case of a lightning 
discharge. Indeed,experiment shows that, apart from the 
matter of cost, iron is better than copper, notwithstanding the 
fact that fur steady currents its resistance is some seven or 
eight times greater. Its fusion point is much higher, and so it 
is much less liable to be melted. The diameter need not b 
more than half an inch.” 








Science. 


IN a paper read before the Cambridge (England) Phil- 
osophical Scciety, by H. H. Brindley, on the relation be- 
tween the size of certain animals and the size and number 
of their seuse-organs, he concludes that “ economy of 
growth” cannot afford a basis for speculation as to the 
mode of evolution of a species. For instance, 1t has been 
held that the blindness of cave animals may have been due 
to this cause. Altho Mr. Brindley does not say so, yet it 
has been sufficiently well shown that loss, of eyesight in 
cave animals is simply due to the absence of light: tho 
some naturalists are still beating about in the dark them- 
selves, and ascribing it to “the absence of natural selec- 
tion,” ‘“‘panmixia,” and other negative hypothetical 
causes. In studying the olfactory organ of fishes (eel, 
roach, flounders, etc.), tables were given showing that 
large individual fluctuations occur; but that, on the 
whole, the number of olfactory plates increases with the 
size of the body. It was also pointed out that a similar 
relation holds with regard to the eyes of fishes. In the 
eyes of the scallop, however, altho the size of the eyes 
increases with the diameter of the animal, yet in speci- 
mens having a diameter of 3 cm. to 6 cm. the number of 
the eyes is not thus related, but varies in a most surprisirg 
and, as it were, uncontrolled manner. In individuals of 
the same size the number of eyes may vary between seventy - 
and one hundred, no uniformity being observed. These 
eyes are large and complicated, ‘involving great cost in 
their production.”’ 





....-The State of New Jersey has done itself infinite 
credit by the publication of an enumeration of the plants 
of New Jersey, which has been conducted under the super- 
vision of Dr. Britton, of Columbia College, New York, and 
is indeed mainly his work. It has occupied some fifteen 
years, and is undoubtedly the grandest work of the kind 
ever issued. The number of species is found to be 5,641, of 
which 1,919 of flowering plants (Phancrogams), and 1,705 
of Fungi; of the family of Mosses 461 species are recorded, 
and no less than 3,021 Thallophytes (Lichens and Algae). 
The remarkable feature of the work is the attention given 
the lower orders of vegetation, usually omitted in great 
part from such lists, 


.-.. It is well known that certain sponges bore into shells. 
In a case observed by Mr. V. Jennings on the coast of Nor- 
way, and reported in Nature, the sponge had penetrated 
the shell of a Lima, dissolving the pearly layer and en- 
croaching on the animal, instead of boring into the shell 
only. The mollusk had retaliated by depositing fresh 
layers on the intruder, and the struggle had gone on until 
the chambers were several times the normal thickness of 
the shell, and were roofed over by a thin curved layer of 
secondary shell. substance, while the points at which 
branches had been pushed farther in were represented by 
thick conical projections. 








School and College. 


AT the annual meeting, in Philadelphia, last week, of 





‘the Department of Superintendence of the National Ednu- 


cational Association, Mr. N.C. Dougherty, Superintendent 
of Schools in Peoria, Ill., read a paper on ** The Compul- 
sory School Legislation of Illinois and Winconsin.”’ He 
said that in 1889 the Illinois law was passed, requiring all 
children to attend school at least eighteen weeks in every 
year. Asimilar law was passed in Wisconsin. The in- 
crease in the public schools last year in Illinois was 16,454, 
and 8,769 in the private schools; and there was an immense 
gain in the attendance at the schools. Mr. Dougherty 
sketched the history of the opposition to and repeal of the 
Bennett law in Wisconsin. He declared it was the result 
of blind opposition from the Koman Catholics and German 
Lutherans. The State Superintendent of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Wells, in reply said that he felt a little out of place in the 
face of the eulogies upon compulsory edueation. He fa- 
vored making the schools more attractive without compul- 
sion, and thought that would increase the attendance. In 
answer to questions, he said that the opposition to the 
Bennett law did not come from the requirement that 
instruction should be in the Kaglish language. He admit- 
ted, however, that that question had a great deal to do 
with it, There was no doubt about the authority of the 
State in the public schools, but he doubted the right of 
the State to exercise authority over private and parochial 
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schools. Edwin P. Seaver, City Superintendent of Boston, 
told of the working of the compulsory lawin that city. 
Out of 50,000 children to whom the law applied, there are 
only 600 illegal absences in one year. 


....[t is seldom tbat all the universities of Germany 
unite in honoring one man. Yet this was recently done in 
the case of Dr. Otto Meyer, of Hanover, at present the 
President of the Consistory, on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his doctorate. Heis the leading authority 
in ecclesiastical law, and for decades was one of the chief 
attractions at Gittingen. Not only did all the twenty 
universities of the Fatherland send artistically prepared 
addresses through special messengers, but the same was 
also done by the foreign universities of Basel, Graz and 
Czernowitz. The law faculty of Gittingen ou this occa- 
sion renewed the diploma given him half a century ago 


....By an Act which has just passed the Legislature of 
New Hampshire, the number of Trustees of Dartmouth 
College may be increased, the Board of Trustees consent- 
ing, by the election of five additional ones by graduates of 
five years’ standing of the College, the Chandler Scientific 
School, and the School of Civil Engineering. For at least 
@ quarter of a century the Alumni of Dartmouth have 
been asking fo be allowed participation in the manage- 
ment of the college; and the plan now adopted, if accepted 
by the present Trustees, will give the Alumni much 
greater power than they could have through the operations 
of an Advisory Board. 


....The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 
of Cornell University has completed the formation of the 
staff for the new Susan Linn Sage School of Philosophy. 
The new school will begin instruction ou the first day of 
the next academic year. The trustees and the dean expect 
to make this one of the most important departments in the 
university and the most complete of its kind in America. 


..-. Professor Dorner, a son of the late famous teacher 
in the University of Berlin, has been appointed full pro- 
fesor ia Kinigsberg. His chair is the same as that held by 
his father, namely systematic theology. Dr. Dorner was 
born in 1846, and for a numberof years was professor in 
the practical theological seminary in Wittenberg. He has 
written two important works, one onthe Church Father 
St. Augustine, and one on Church and the Kingdom of 
God. 


....-The recent retirement of Prof. Theodore W. Dwight 
from the wardenship of the Columbia College Law School, 
this city, has been followed by the resignations of Prof. 
George Chase and Prof. Robert D. Petty, all three to take 
effect July 1st. It is stated that these retirements are due 
to the introduction into the school of new methods of in- 
struction resembling those of Harvard. 


....-The grandson and last descendant of the great edu 
cator, Pestalozzi, died recently in Ziirich. This was Major 
Carl Pestalozzi, born in 1825, and for a number of years 
professor in the Polytechnjcal Institute in Ziirich. Fora 
long time he was president of the Ziirich Pestalozzi Endow- 
dowment for the education of neglected children. 








Personalities. 


GOVERNOR RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, was thrown from 
his horse recently in the streets of Cambridge, his home. 
The Traveller thus describes the incident: ‘‘ Reachiug 
Harvard Square, he called at the University stables for 
Me. Perrin, who is wont to accompany Mr. Rasszell in his 
daily ride to Boston, While Mr. Perrin’s tiorse was being 
saddled, Mr. Russell, probably desirous of showing bis 
good qualities as a horseman, wheeled his patient steed to 
the right, and dashed through Brattle Square at a rattling 
pace, to the intense delight of the crowds on thesldewalks. 
‘The Governor is feeling gay,’ said a well-known Harvard 
professor who passed at this moment. The gentleman was 
about right, for if Mr. Russell did noc feel he was acting 
gay. He now began aseriesof difficnlt maneuvers, and 
as the dappled gray became more interested in the success 
of the exhibition, she also became more desirous of show- 
ing her own good points. Now she would careen while 
turning, then away she would dash at a breakneck speed, 
standing on her hind legs, ducking her head, etc., until the 
busy head of the young Governor became dizzy from the 
fuv. He kept his seat with the air of a master, but know- 
ing he hau about enough excitement, sensibly tried to stop 
his horse. But altho the firm voice yelled ‘Whoa!’ 
without a tremor, and the hand that daily signs executive 
documents pulled mightily on the rein, the dappled gray 
would not ‘whoa.’ The next moment she shied to the 
right and Governor Russell, who was not warned of the 
move, went to the left, falling into the depths of a snow- 
bank.”’ 





....Ben Pitman, the famous shorthand writer, tells this 
story of a speech which John Sherman once delivered at 
a political meeting on resumption of specie payments: “I 
was with him during the day of the speech. He took me 
to a private room, and there, referring to books and quot- 
ing aloud, he talked of the intended speech. I took down 
evecy word he said; but when he had finished he remarked 
that he would give a much better speech at the meeting in 
the evening. We went to the meeting, but the crowd was 
so great and the bands made such a racket that Mr. Sher- 
man was not able to make himself heard, nor did he de- 
liver by any means as good a speech as he had uttered to 
me. Having both in shorthand, I made up a speech from 
the two that was worthy the great financier, and that was 
copied far and near in newspapers.” 


....The richest man in Prussia, according to the taxe - 
timate recently laid before the Prussian Landtag, is Herr 
Krupp, “acitizen of the district of Duesseldorf.” Herr 
Krupp, who is none other than the owner of the great can- 
non factories, pays an anaual tax of 180,000 marks, or al- 
most $45,000, on an estimated income of 6,000,000 marks 





The man who stands next to him in point of wealth is, ac- 
cording to the same source, a “citizen of the district of 
Frankfort,” who is the only Prussian in the “ ninety-sixth 
tax-class.’”” This man is supposed to be Baron Rothschild. 
The third man on the list is Baron Von Bleichroeder, the 
celebrated banker of Berlin, to whom many of the noble- 
men of that interesting capital are indebted. The Baron 
has an income of 2,520,000 marks, and pays a tax of 75,000 
marks. 


...-Lewis E. Gurley, of Troy, N. Y., who has just given 
$45,000 to the Troy Female Seminary, to be used in erect- 
ing a new building, was born in Troy in 1826, and for many 
years has been prominent in the moral and religious 
activities of that city. 


....Ex Vice-President Hamlin, who was in this city last 


week to attend a public dinner, said in answer to a ques- 
tion about his health: 


“fT have lived moderately and never gone into excesses. I 
think more harm is done by overeating than intemperance.” 


Music. 


BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 














LAst week’s minor musical occurrences were more 
sciatillant decidedly than its group of more dignified and 
pretentious ones; wherein if the proverb tout bien ou rien 
were to be made a decree little would there have been to 
hear and consequently less to discuss. 

On Tuesday evening the Philharmonic Club’s third 
concert attracted an audience of the usual size and consti- 
tuency to Chickering Hall. It was a very poor enter- 
tainment, This club may cheer the rural districts and 
suburban towns with its ideas of questionable cham- 
ber-music programs and of chamber-music performance. 
Bat it were good for the Club gently promptly to dissolve 
into innocuous desuetude. Its playing is cold, careless and 
inexpressive. Its selections are poor. A rubbishing 
Jadassohn Quartet, Opus 109, and the prettyish Sextet by 
Gouvy, Opus 82, are not things worth the ears of educated 
musical audiences, and these are characteristic works for 
tte Philharmotic Club, This evening the soloists were 
Alexander Lambert, pianist, and William Rieger, tenor. 

On Wednesday afternoon in the same pleasant Fifth 
Avenue auditorium, Mrs. Marguerite de Pachmann gave a 
pianoforte recital, the only one that will come from her 
this season. Mrs. de Pachmann is a superior, musicianly, 
elegant, and generally delightful player. She was such as 
Miss O. Key, before her marriage with the distinguished 
virtuoso, who bas been her chief instructor in technique; 
aod whose great facility she almost duplicates—while she 
shows a sympathy and a range of musical feeling and in- 
tellectuality that Mr. de Pachmann himself comes near to 
showing only in his playing of one composer, Chopin. 
Mrs. de Pachmann played especially well Beethoven’s 
Sonata Opus 81 (‘* Farewell—Absence—Return”’), and 
Lizst’s ‘‘ Waldesrauschen,”’ to quote two numbers only of 
a long and very well arranged program. She was heard 
with much enthusiasm by an audience of good size, her 
husband being present and applauding her with as marked 
a technique as he shows in pianism. 

Oa Thursday afternoon, however, came Miss Lena Lit- 
tle’s sony recital—the first appearance but one that this 
favorite contralto has made since her return from Eng- 
land. The audience overflowed the house, and even gatb- 
ered in the aisles—a rare sight at such an entertainment. 
There need be no hesitation in ranking Miss Little among 
the very accomplished and gifted of our concert-singers. 
Her voice is often surprisingly uneven—indeed, the 
mechanical character of her upper register seems curious 
in the case of so painstaking a student as she has been, 
evidently. But the lower notes are exceedingly rich and 
perfectly controlled; she sings with fine freedom and 
breadth of style; and her adaptability is notable. She is 
almost ¢q 14lly admirable in some grave and lofty oratorio 
air orina pretty triflein the way ofa ballad, or in some 
classical song by Schumann, Schubert, Franz or Brahms. 
Her style is at once natural and artistic, and her enuncia- 
tion perfect. The program on Thursday was of a sort to 
please, with music by Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, 
Wagner, d'Albert, Rubinstein, Grieg, Hiller, Secchi, Luzzi 
and Gounod. At the pianoforte Mr. Alexander Lambert 
was the soloist. 

Opera in German at the Metropolitan, in its third week 
from the end of the season, considerably laaguished. 
‘*Tannhaeuser ’’ was given on Monday evening to a large 
house, but not in a performance of great enjoyableness. 
Mrs. Scheller, the Elizabeth, is not agreeable in that emo- 
tional réle, aad Mr. Gadehus is too robustiousin the title- 
part. ‘ Carmen” received a third and decidedly better 
representation as to the orchestra on Wednesday, Mr. 
Walter Damrosch conducting it with more carefulness and 
virility than hitherto Still, it was so unpleasing and coarse 
a performance vocally that one can have nearly as few 
kindly remembrances of it as of the other ‘‘ Carmen”’ 
nights this year. The charmingly musical and humorous 
* Barber of Bagdad’”’ was brought forward for the last 
time on Friday night, before a small and blamelessly cold 
audieace—blamelessly, because this opera also was very iJl- 
served. Miss Huhn was ill and the substitution as Mar- 
giana of Mrs. Ritter Goetze was a hasty makeshift that may 
have disorganiz-d thecast—for all went heavily and halt- 
ingly On Saturday afternoon “‘ Tbe Valkyr’’ was repeat- 
ed effectively, if by no means tunefully. Mrs. Mielke 
(Brinhilde) and Mr. Reichmann (Wotan) werein bad, in- 
deed excessively bad, voice, and could not make up in much 
zeal as to the dramatic side of the music drama for much 
false singing and for long dialog continuously carried 
on off thekey. This week sees under way the closing series 
of Wagnerian performances that will end the season and 
shelve grand opera in German at the Metropolitan for at 
least a year—in fact, for an indefisite period. Altho noth- 
ing is current of importance as to the plans and engage- 





ments for Italian and French opera next autumn, under 
Messrs. Abbey and Grau, it is understood that they are 
steadily progressing. 

The Fifth Philharmonic Society concert closed the week 
on Saturday night. The program was one of sharp con- 
trast—Mozart’s favorite Symphony in G Minor; Tschai- 
kowsky’s in E Flat, No. 5; Brahms’s ‘‘ Orchestral Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn’’ (Chorale St. Antoni); Mo- 
zart’s aria “‘ Voi che sapete”; and three ridiculously im- 
proper songs for any concert by the Philharmonic Society, 
respectively by Jensen and Franz. The playing of the or- 
chestra calls for no comment—at least, no complimentary 
one can be made on most of the spirit and even of the 
mechanical work of the band, After what has been said 
here already on the present traits of this orchestra’s pub- 
lic performances a reference to such notices is sufficient. 
Ex uno disce omnes. Especially was Mozart’s beautiful 
work given a slovenly and coarse interpretation; less ex- 
cusable than the same sort of music-making by a great 
body of instrumentalists in Tschaikowsky’s elaborate 
score. The Society’s last concert for the winter occurs 
April 11th; with it comes the retirement of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas from the conductorship. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


1N the House of Represeutatives the conference re- 
port on the bill to repeal the Timber-culture law was 
agreed to ...It was moved to suspend the rules and pass 
the Senate bill for the erection of a new mint building in 
Philadelphia, at a cost not to exceed $2,000,000, and provid- 
ing for the sale of the present mint property. The motion 
was agreed to—yeas 178, nays 66....It was also moved to 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate bill for the erection 
of a new Custom House in the city of New York. The mo- 
tion was agreed to, and the bill was passed. It provides 
tor the erection of a new Custom House on the site which 
has been selected by the Secretary of the Treasury, under 
the terms of the act for the erection of an appraiser’s 
warehouse in New York. It authorizes the Secretary to 
sell the present Custom House for not less than $4,000,000, 
the proceeds of the sale being appropriated for the pur- 
pose of constructing the new building. It further author- 
izes the Secretary to appoint a Commission of five citizens 
of New York, who shall be charged with the construction 
of the building....A bill was passed granting a pension of 
$2,500 a year to the widow of Admiral Porter ...The Sen- 
ate bill increasing the pension of Major~General Casey’s 
widow to $100 a mosth was agreed to....The Conference 
report on the Pension Appropriation bill was agreed to... 
A motion was carried, by a vote of 60 to 54, to suspend 
the rules and pass a bill to provide for a commission of 
five persons on the subject of the alcoholic liquor traffic. 
.... Tne Conference report on the Legislative Appropria- 
tion bill was agreed to. 





....In the Senate the Tonnage Subsidy bill was passed 
by a vote of 37 to 33....Senator Manderson, of Nebraska wa 
elected President, pro tempore, to hold office during the 
pleasure of the Senate; and a resolution was passed ten- 
dering a vote of thanks to Mr. Ingalls for his services in 
that office..... House bill relating to the treaty of reciproc- 
ity with the Hawiian Islands was passed....Also the 
House joint resolution appropriating $1,000,000 for the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River, to be immediately 
available....The Post-Office Appropriation bill was agreed 
to....The Agricultural Appropriation bill was passed.... 
The conference report on the District of Columbia Appro- 
priation bill was presented, read and agreed to....The 
House amendments to the Senate bill to establish certain 
ports of delivery in Alaska Territory (reducing the amount 
from $25,000 to $10,000) were concurred in..... The Senat 
bill to incorporate the National Conservatory of Music o 
America was passed..... A resolution to pay ex-Senato 
McDonald, of Arkansas, his pay as Senator from Marc 
4th, 1867, until he was paid, was reported and agreed to.... 
A similar resolution was reported from the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses in the case of ex Senator Warner, o 
Alabama..... The Copyright bill was passed. 


....By the will otf Edwin Conant of Worcester, Mass., 
which has just been filed in that city, Harvard College wi 
come into possession of over $100,000. The whole estate i 
valued at $300,000, and Harvard is named as the residuary 
legatee. It is understood here that it was the testator 
wish that, if the amount should prove sufficient, the be- 
quest should be invested in a new building, such as the 
college may especially need, the same to be known as the 
Conant Building. Among the many,individual bequest 
are $5,000 to the Harvard Divinity School. 


....-An accident occurred on the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Sante Fé railroad, near Peoria III. 


FOREIGN. 

....General Grenfell, commander of the Egyptian Arm 
read to an assembly of Sheiks from all parts of th 
Soudan the Khedive’s proclamation of general amnesty. 
The proclamation was received with fervent cries of loy- 


alty by the Sheiks. General rejuicing followed, and in 
the evening Suakim was illuminated. 


...-A dispatch from St. Louis, Senegal, says that the 
French expedition has had a severe battle with the natives 


at Diena, on the Niger River. The French carried the na- 
tive positions, eleven sharpshooters being killed and many 
wounded. Six hundred natives were killed, among them 
being the leader. 


.... The Canadian general elections were held on March 
5th. The total number of seats is 215. The Government, 
under the leadership of Sir John McDonald, carried 11 


meme 95. In three constituencies elections were no 
eld. 


....The strikers in the Percy Coke Works at Scottd 
Penn., have returned to work, 4 we, 
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THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


THE Fifty-first Congress, which was elected in Novem- 
ber, 1888, expired last week. It is characterized as an 
extraordinary Congress, both by its friends and fues. It 
came in with a very narrow Republican majority. By 
the prompt settlement of contested election cases it 
adjourned with a larger Republican margin. 

A simple enumeration of the more important acts 
passed by it amply justifies, in a sense not intended by 
its critics, the use of the word “ extraordinary” as 
characterizing it. Let us recall some of these acts: 

The Act to prohibit the use of the mails for lottery ad- 
vertisements, circulars, tickets, money-orders, etc. 

The McKinley Tariff Act, revising the entire series of 
schedules. 

The Amendment allowing negotiation of reciprocity 
treaties with American countries. 

The Administrative Customs Act, adjusting important 
administrative difficulties. 

The Act to establish the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

The Postal Subsidy Act, to open direct marine com- 
munication with Central and South American ports. 

The opening and creation of the Territory of Okla- 
homa. 

The Act creating a commission for the proposed Con- 
tinental railroad through Mexico, Central and South 
America, 

The Act admitting of Idaho and Wyoming as States. 

The Pension Act, extending pensions to dependent 
soldiers and soldiers’ widows. 

The Act toreduce pension fees from ten dollars to two 
dollars. 

The French Spoliation Act, for the payment of claims 
of American citizens for destruction of vessel and 

other property by tle French prior to 1800. 

The Act to establish the regulations for vessels at sea 
adopted by the International Maritime Conference. 

The Act torefund the direct taxes collected from loyal 
States during the War. 

The Act making a general revision of the Land Laws. 

The General Land Forfeiture Act, securing the return 








of lands granted to railroads to the public domain open 
for settlement. 

The completion of legislation dividing the Sioux Res- 
ervation and opening a part of it to settlement. 

The Act to re-apportion Congressional representation 
according to the Eleventh Census. 

The Act to increase the endowment and equipment of 
State Agricultural Colleges. 

The Meat and Cattle Inspection Acts in the interest of 
Inter-state and Foreign Commerce. 

The Act against gambling on race-courses in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Various Acts designed to improve the administration 
of the Post-office Department, and extend postal facili- 
ties. 

The Act increasing the monthly purchase of silver. 

The Original Package Act, allowing States having 
Prohibitory Laws to enforce them against shipments of 
liquor from other States. 

The International Copyright Act. 

These are a few of the many acts which were passed 
at the two sessions of the Fifty-first Congress, It is 
doubtful whether any Congress since the close of the 
Civil War has so extraordinary a record of legislation to 
show. Any one of half a dozen acts that might be se- 
lected from thore above mentioned, would reflect credit, 
in connection with the-usual legislation, upon the in- 
dustry and application of any Congress; and it is really 
marvelous that, with the extended hearings and discus- 
sions required for the perfection and passage of the Mc- 
Kinley Act, so much other very important legislation 
has been crowded into the space of two years. 

No Congress that has sat in the legislative halls at 
Washington for half a century has so strony a claim to 
be considered a working Congress as that which has 
just adjourned. 

The wonder is that it was enabled to accomplish so 
much. It could not possibly have done half as much as 
it did do if it had not inaugurated a most important 
change in its rules. For this change everybody knows 
that Speaker Reed is responsible. His political enemies 
will not allow him seon to forget it, and his political 
friends will never cease to honor him for it. His con- 
duct has been characteriz2d by his political opponents 
as high-handed, autocratic, revolutionary and uncon- 
stitutional, and he himself has been denominated *‘ the 
Czar,” and all because he favored the adoption of a rule 
which should allow the majority to exercise the respon- 
sibility of enacting legislation. In the Fiftieth Congress 
one man, Congressman Weaver, under the operation of 
time-honored precedent, was allowed to keep the House in 
suspense and block the wheels of legislation for two 
weeks atatime. This was an absurd recognition of the 
rights of a minority of one. Speaker Reed has broken 
that precedent and has made it possible for the majority 
of Congress, waether Republican or Democratie, to pro- 
ceed ia a deliberate, business-like way with the legisla- 
tion which it deems necessary to enact. This change 
alone would reflect honor upon the Fifty-first Congress. 

When we add to this the fact that so many excellent 
laws have been enacted for the development of national 
industries, the extension and improvement of our mail 
and commercial facilities, the opening of new territory, 
the adding of new States, the suppression of such 
nuisances as the lottery business and as race-track gam- 
bling at the Capital, and the extension of justice to the 
claimants under the French spoliation cases, we have 
said quite enough to establish the title of the Fifty-first 
Congress to the respect and gratitude of the people of 
this country. 

It has served the country welland faithfully, not only 
in what it has enacted but in what it has refused to 
enact. It must not be forgotten that it is the Repub- 
lican House that has saved the country from the evils 
of free silver coinage. A Congress with such a record 
may be pardoned for its failure to enact such needed 
legislation as the Bankruptcy act, the Alcoholic Inquiry 
bill, the Army Re-organization bill and the Inter-state 
Commerce bill. 

It is to the credit of the Lower House that it passed 
the Federal Elections bill and thus redeemed the solemn 
pledge made by the party in 1888. It is to the discredit 
of the Senate that the Democratic members assisted by 
a few free silver Republicans, defeated that most just 
and needed measure in the Upper House. For that 
failure the party canrot reasonably be held responsible, 
and yet for it the party will be compelled to suffer. 
The whole responsibility really belongs to those Senators 

who entered into a combination with the Democrats by 
which they agreed to defeat the Federal Elections bill 
in return for Democratic help in passing a Free Coinage 
bill. If the combination succeeded in defeating the 
Elections bill, it is a great comfort to know that it failed 
in the great object it had of securing the unlimited 
coinage of silver. 

The appropriations have been very !arge in compari- 
son with those of the previous Congress—much larger, 
we believe, than they ought to have been. But this 


much is to be said in mitigation; the previous Congress 
was very parsimonious and cut the appropriations 
down toso low a figure as almost to cripple the postal 
service, and in some cases United S ates Courts had to 
adjourn because there was no money for their ordinary 





expenses. 








THE NEW COPYRIGHT LAW. 


NEXT after the McKinley Tariff law the new Copy- 
right law will make the Fifty-first Congress famous. 
For the first time it recognizes the property of foreign 
writers in their literary products, and it begins to do 
justice. It takes from us the stigma of being absolute 
literary pirates, 

The law as passed applies to authors of books, dra- 
matic or musical compositions, engravings, photographs, 
paintings, chromos, statuary, and similar designs. 
What we are specially interested in, however, is books. 

The law gives a copyright to any foreign author pro- 
vided that his book is printed from type set within the 
limits of the United States; that is, practically, the 
book must be manufactured in this country. It is not 
allowed a foreign author to copyright his book in Eng- 
land, and then to send to this country an edition from 
the English plates. The whole book must be set up and 
printed in this country, and all intportation by dealers 
of foreign editions of books thus copyrighted in this 
country is prohibited, except that any individual may 
import two copies on paying the duty. In the case of 
hooks translated from foreign languages, it is only the 
translation which is thus protected, and the original 
may be imported to any amount on payment of duty. 
This is the substance of the law. 

It will be seen that this law is drawn necessarily 
along the lines of our tariff policy. It would have been 
impossible and unwise to pass any law which should 
contradict that policy; and it was only by a combination 
of the authors with the friends of that policy in a Repub- 
lican Congress that any law could be passed. It will 
further be seen as a corollary that no law could be passed 
that did not unite the interests of authors, publishers, 
and the trades interested in book making. It was to 
propitiate these interests, which are not those of authors, 
that it was required that the book should be printed 
by American compositors, which carries with it Ameri- 
can press-work and American paper. The interests of 
printers and paper-makers are not inconsiderable, and 
to bring them into support of the bill, was a matter of 
not a little careful generalship. 

The Bill as passed has a reciprocity clause, which 
grants copyright here to the author of any country 
which affords American authors the same privilege. 
This is really unnecessary as we practically have this 
privilege in England. 

The Sherman Amendment and the Ingalls Amend- 
ment were defeated. The former of these, allowing 
anybody to import freely the foreign book manufactured 
abroad by paying the duty, yould have had the effect 
of preventing reprinting in this country. A foreign 
publisher might have two copies set up in this country 
and sent to the Library of Congress, and then supply 
the rest of the American market from his English 
plates, thus virtually preventing any competition be- 
tween an American and an English house, and the put- 
ting on the market of a cheaper American edition. The 
Ingalls Amendment was even worse,because it admitted 
to the country, without payment of duties or royalty, 
all literary matter which came in the form of magazines 
or periodicals. This would have flooded our market 
with magazines which bore the name of periodicals, but 
were really books printed periodically. 

What then will be the practical working of. the new 
law? It will protect in their moral rights all foreign 
authors whose writings have such a value that they can 
find an American publisher. Of course it will not work 
retro-actively. It will not affect Tennyson, or Brown- 
ing, or Macaulay, or a single book already published. 
But hereafter if any author of a book can secure an 
American publisher he will have the protection of the 
law for such a share of the profits as he may agree upon 
with his publishers. The law will not protect writers 
who do not find an American publisher at the time their 
book appears abroad. It is said that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s famous novel ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” could not find 
apublisher in America; yet when it became suddenly 
famous it sold here by the scores of thousands. She 
would not have gained acent of royalty. It would be 
perfectly possible for any American publisher to pick 
up a hundred poor English novels, rejected here in 
this country, and reprint them in the cheapest form, 
and occasionally a hit would be made; but the great 
body of reputable and acknowledged writers would be 
perfectly protected. 

It is reported abroad that there is some talk of asking 
the English Government to retaliate against the protect- 
ive features in the Copyright law by granting protection 
only to such American authors as have their books 
printed in England. Of that we should have no right 
tocomplain. But there is little likelihood that England 
will take in this matter any step to contradict its free- 
trade policy. 

The special thanks not of authors alone, but of all in 
this country who have been ashamed of the literary 
piracy which we had justified by legislation, and who 
now rejoice that we have recognized, if not quite satis- 
factorily, yet in good part the claims of property which 
a man has in the products of his own brain, are due to 
two men. One of these is Senator Platt, of Connecticut, 
who has labored with great faithfulness and diligence; 
and who only by the wisest and shrewdest parliament- 
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ary management was able, after midnight of the last 
day of the session, to put the bill to a final vote. Such 
a success might well be the crowning act of along and 
brilliant career. It designates him as one of the wisest 
and most useful men in the Senate of the United States, 
and we hope that Connecticut will long keep him as her 
representative; he has earned his summer’s rest. The 
other man is Mr. Robert U. Johnson, of The Century 
Magazine, who has spent weeks in Washington in the 
interests of the bill, and without whose persistent man- 
agement it would not have been passed. He has been 
an able second to Senator Platt, and we give him also 
our thanks, 


» 





THE RESULT OF THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 


As a rule political contests in Canada have excited 
very little interest in this country. In faet, the Cana- 
dians whose politicians tell them that we are their rest- 
less enemies and are always plotting their absorption, 
little dream how amicably and how calmly they and 
their affairs have been regarded. But the election 
which has just taken place has attracted unusual atten- 
tion both in England and here. The London Times 
designated it as a trial of strength between Annexation 
and British Connection. If it can hardly be said to have 
been this, it was at least a trial of strength between the 
party friendly and the party hostile to extended 
trade with the United States and generally to American 
connection. 

Most of our readers know that a general election to 
the House of Commons under the British Constitution, 
of which the Canadian Constitution is in this respect a 
copy, combines the importance of Presidential with that 
of Congressional elections. The real President of Canada 
is not the Governor-General, who has been divested, like 
the monarch whom he represents, of all political power; 
but the Prime Minister, who is the political leader com- 
manding for the time being the majority in the House 
of Commons; so that a general election to that House 
designates the Government and determines the policy of 
the country. To understand what has just taken place 
in Canada it must be borne in mind that while the mem- 
bers are elected for acertain term, in Canada for five 
years, the Crown by the exercise of its prerogative can 
at any time dissolve Parliament and bring on a fresh 
election. This power is necessary in order that should 
the consensus between the Government and the Legis- 
lature essential to the working of the Parliamentary 
system be broken it may be restored by an appeal to the 
people. Hitherto, however, it has been held that to 
justify a premature dissolution there must be a real case 
of necessity arising out of the working of the system, 
and that it was not in the power of the Prime Minister 
to advise a dissolution whenever it might suit his party 
tactics, a practice which would obvicusly be incompati- 
ble alike with the independence of tue Legislature and 
with the peace of the country. But the tendency of 
the perennial faction-fight is to break through all re- 
straints which are not insurmountably imposed by 
law. 

The Tory Government of Sir John Macdonald is based 
politically on antagonism to the United States and com- 
mercially on economic isolation. But the desire of ex- 
tended trade relations with the United States was visi- 
bly gaining ground and tacitly bringing if not an 
American a Continental feeling with it. The pinch of 
the McKinley Bill had begun already to be felt in Que- 
bec, the products of which are not suited for exportation 
to Europe. Sir John Macdonald saw that if he allowed 
the term of Parlmment to run out and the election to be 
held at the usual time, the tide might have risen high 
enough to sweep away his Government. He therefore 
determined to dissolve Parliament and hold the election 
at once. It is not likely that an impartial governor- 
general would have given his consent to such a use of 
the prerogative; but Lord Stanley, of Preston, the 
nominee of Lord Salisbury, belongs to the extreme wing 
of the British Tory Party,and he was, no doubt, only too 
glad to play into the hands of his Tory Minister; tho 
the constitutional outrage in this case was aggravated 
by the fact that, the electoral roll not having 


been made up, more than a hundred thou- 
sand citizens would lose their franchise. The 
pretext assigned for this violent measure was 


manifestly a subterfuge; it was that the Government 
was on the point of commencing negotiations for a com- 
mercial treaty or arrangement of some kind at Wash- 
ington, and required for that purpose the support of a 
freshly elected Parliament—tho negotiations of the same 
kind had been repeatedly opened without a dissolution 
of Parliament before. But this pretext was at once 
dropped, and scarcely an allusion was made to it by Sir 
. John Macdonald or his colleagues during the campaign. 
They appealed to the country on te platform of loyalty 
to the old flag and political antagonism to the United 
States. Sir John Macdonald himself indulged in the 
most violent language of hostility to this country, 
charging us with designs of possessing ourselves of Can- 
ada by force or fraud, and proclaiming that having 
found ourselves unable to injure Great Britain directly, 
we were resolved on injuring her through her Colony. 
The Opposition he denounced as a set of traitors who 
were conspiring to sell the country to the Americans for 
sordid and mercenary considerations. Cries of treason 





were raised on all sides, and, to fix the charge on the 
leaders of the Liberal Party, the Prime Minister, his col- 
leagues and his organs, did not hesitate to employ such 
means as stolen letters and documents. In one case an 
incriminating document was actually fabricated by a 
journal which is the personal organ of the Prime Minis- 
ter. 

The result has been that the Government of Sir John 
Macdonald has been for the present sustained tho with a 
greatly reduced majority. In Quebec the Government 
has lost largely; in Ontario it has lost. It has gained 
in the Maritime Provinces and held its own in Manitoba 
and in British Columbia. This seems strange since 
these are the very provinces which suffer most by ex- 
clusion from the markets of the United States. But the 
solution of the enigma lies in that very impoverish- 
ment which exposes the Maritime Provinces especially 
to the influence of a systematic corruption carried on 
by the help of an unfortunate article of the Canadian 
Constitution which permits Federal subsidies to Prov- 
inces. Nova Scotia and the other Maritime Provinces, 
remote, imperfectly incorporated in the Dominion, and 
needy, are always at auction, and the Government influ- 
ence there is managed by Sir Charles Tupper, who, tho 
Canadian High Commissioner, was brought over on this 
occasion for the purpose, and operated no doubt with his 
usual skill. In Manitoba and the Northwest the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway is all-powerful; its president, Mr. 
Van Horne, published two manifestoes in support,of the 
Government instinct with anti-American sentiment, tho 
Mr. Van Horne himself is an American; and the Com- 
pany took not only an active but a most violent part in 
the election, a proceeding the more notable since the 
road is a national enterprise built with national money, 
and its president, consequently, has much of the charac- 
ter of a national official. The Canadian millionaires are 
Tories, and their purses are understood to have been 
freely opened in favor of aristocratic connection. 

To an appeal of Sir John Macdonald to the country on 
the issue between Annexation and British Connection, 
a reduced majority—a majority reduced nearly to the 
lowest number sufficient to carry on Parliamentary 
Government—would be rather an ominous reply. As 
we said in commencing, such an issue was, at all events, 
not formally presented. The Government Party 
charged the Opposition with Annexationism as well as 
with every other crime in the Decalog; but the Oppo- 
sition repudiated the charge and vowed that in rever- 
ence for the Old Flag and attachment to British Con- 
nection it was not a whit behind the partisans of the 
Government. Reciprocity was the sole plank in the Op- 
position platform; or if there was a second it was resist- 
ance to government by corruption. Still the very fact 
that the Tory Government thought it necessary to make 
such an appeal is a proof that a sentiment is growing in 
Canada the existence of which has been persistently de- 
nied. Lord Lorne the other day undertook to assure us 
that hardly such a thing as an Annexationist lived, and 
that the slightest suspicion of Annexationism would be 
fatal to a candidate at anelection. But according to Sir 
John Macdonald and the London Times Annexationists 
swarm and Annexationist vandidates have been elected 
to three-sevenths of the seats in the House of Commons. 
Nor have the keenness with which the struggle has been 
watched by British Toryism and the violent manifesta- 
tions of Canadian Tory hostility to the United States 
failed to attract the attention of the people of this coun- 
try. It is reasonable to infer, and we venture to predict 
that something like a new era has opened in Canadian 
politics. 
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REJECTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 








By rejecters of the Gospel we do not mean infants 
prior to the age of moral accountability, or congenital 
idiots who are not capable of either accepting or reject- 
ing it, and to whom it is not and cannot be addressed as 
arule of action or as a revealed law of destiny in view of 
action. The mental condition of such beings makes the 
rejection of the Gospel an impossibility to them; and 
altho the Bible says almost nothing about them as to 
the question of their destiny in the life to come, we do 
not believe that, if dying in this condition, they are 
either annihilated or lost, and do believe that they are 
admitted into Heaven under the Gospel without any 
positive acceptance of it on their part in this world. 

Nor do we, by rejecters of the Gospel, mean persons 
who, tho not infants or idiots, are, by their earthly 
circumstances excluded from all knowledge of the Gos- 
pel, and from the means of such knowledge, whether 
living and dying in heathen lands or elsewhere, and 
who, hence, in no sense of intelligence and opportunity, 
ever come in contact with the Gospel. Such persons 
may be and are sinners, under the law and light of 
Nature, as is clearly taught by Paul in the first chapter 
of his Epistle to the Romans: but rejecters of the Gospel 
they are not, since, without any fault on their part, 
their earthly circumstances and environments preclude 
this supposition. They may and do greatly need the 
Gospel as the means of enlightenment and salvation, 
yet the sin of its rejection cannot be set to their account 
Who these persons are, considered as separate individu- 
als, God perfectly knows: and he is the only being in 


dispose of their future destiny; under the light of 
Nature, and the rule of his own righteousness and love, 

Who, then, are to be classed among the rejecters of 
the Gospel? It seems to us that the following is the 
true answer to this question: All persons are such re- 
jecters who, having the knowledge of the Gospel or the 
means of such knowledge, for any reason fail to accept 
it by compliance with the conditions which it prescribes. 
They may be open and undisguised infidels, with their 
heads and their mouths full of objections to Christian- 
ity; or, they may not be such, and may be simply care- 
less and thoughtless persons, living for this world and 
for its transient pleasures, But,in either event, the 
one fact which puts upon them the stamp of Gospel- 
rejecters is their own non-compliance with its conditions 
of salvation, This fact exists with knowledge or the 
means of knowledge; and it is, moreover, a positive and 
voluntary attitude of the mind, without any invincible 
ignorance or absolute necessity, but a matter of free 
choice; and that, too, in circumstances which make the 
opposite choice alike possible and obligatory. Ali 
such persons of every grade and type of character are 
embraced in the one category of Gospel rejecters. The 
Jews, as a people, in the time of Christ were, and since 
that time generally have been, such rejecters, Millions 
of others in Christian lands belong to the same class. 

This statement supposes that the Gospel, while uni- 
versal in its applicability and claims, is, nevertheless, 
qualified and conditioned by certain terms relating to 
human conduct with reference to it; and that with 
these terms men must comply, as the divinely appointed 
method of its acceptance. That such is the fact admits 
of no doubt. Mark describes Christ in Galilee as 
‘* preaching the Gospel of the kingdom,” and as saying 
to the people, ‘‘ Repent, and believe the Gospel.” (Mark 
i, 14,15.) This preaching was a call to the two exercises 
of repentance and faith. When the Jews in Capernaum 
asked Christ what they should do that they might work 
the works of God, he replied: ‘‘ This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” (John vi, 
28, 29.) He told his Apostles after his resurrection “that 
repeutance and remission of sins should be preached in 
his name among all nations.” (Luke xxiv, 47.) Paul, 
rehearsing his ministry at Ephesus for three years, 
summed up the whole of it in this comprehensive cate- 
gory: ‘‘ Testifying both to the Jews, and also to the 
Greeks, repentance toward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (Acts xx, 21.) That Christ and his 
Apostles preached repentance and faith in him as the 
primary and fundamental demands of the Gospel, admits 
not of the slightest doubt. ‘ 

It 1s, moreover, equally plain that, in respect to those 
to whom they preached, Christ and his Apostles made 
these two exercises the terms of salvation by the Gospel, 
sometimes specifying one of them, and sometimes the 
other. John tells us that Christ ‘‘came unto his own, 
and his own received him not,” and then adds: ‘‘ But as 
many as received him, to them gave he power [right] to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name.” (John i, 11,12.) The fact here stated is that 
those who ‘‘ received him ” by faith, as contrasted with 
those who ‘received him not,” were the persons 
on whom he bestowed the ‘“‘ power” or right or 
privilege of being ‘‘ the sons of God,” which by the 
plainest implication excludes the non-receivers from 
this right or privilege. To Nicodemus Christ said: 
‘* And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” (John iii, 14, 15.) To suppose that we can decline 
this faith, and at the same time gain ‘‘ eternal life,” is to 
contradict the plain meaning of the language. What 
would be the consequence of so doing Christ clearly 
stated when he said to the Jews in the temple: ‘“* And if 
ye believe not that Iam he, ye shall die in your sins,” 
(John viii, 24.) This was said to persons who had the 
opportunity of knowing him; and if it was true in re- 
spect to them, it oust be equally true of all others in 
like circumstances. Christ not only said that ‘‘ no man 
cometh unto the Father but by me,” but also said that 
one of the offices of the Holy Spirit would be to reprove 
the world ‘‘ of sin because they believe not on me,” and 
in this latter saying treated unbelief as sinful, and not 
as an innocent misapprehension. (John xiv, 6, and xvi, 
8,9.) He denounced woes against Chorazin, Bethsaida 
and Capernaum, *‘ because they repented not,” and on 
another occasion also said: ‘‘ Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.” (Matt. xi, 20, and Luke xiii, 1-3. 
‘‘Whosoever, therefore,” said Christ, ‘* shall confess me 
before men, him will I also confoss before my Father 
which is in Heaven. But whosoever shall deny me be- 
fore men, him will I also deny before my Father which 
is in Heaven.” (Matt. x, 32, 33.) There is no difficulty in 
seeing what Christ taught in respect to the terms of sal- 
vation by him. 

The Apostles preached the same Gospel and the same 
terms. To the Jews, on the day of Pentecost, Peter 
said: ‘Repent, and be baptized, every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins.” (Acts 
ii, 38.) Soon after he said to them again: ‘‘ Repent ye, 
therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out.” (Acts iii, 19.) The next day he faced the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, and said to them: “‘ This is the stone 





the universe who is competent to deal with them, and 


which was set at nought of you builders, which is be 
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come the head of the corner. Neither is there salvation 
in any other; for there is none other name under Heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved.” (Acts 
iv, 11,12) To Cornelius and “ hiskinsmen and. near 
friends” Peter preached the Gospel of Christ and said 
‘‘ that through his name whosoever believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins.” (Acts x, 43.) Paul said to 
the Philippian jailer: ‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” (Acts xvi, 31.) The Gospel 
which he preached He defined to be ‘‘ the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth,” and by the 
very terms of the d¥finition excluded every one who 
should refuse to believe. (Rom. i, 16.) To the Jews in 
Antioch in Pisidia, to whom he had preached this Gos- 
pel, and who-refused to believe, he raid: ‘‘ Behold, ye 
despieers, and wonder and perish,” and also said, ‘** See- 
ing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy 
of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” (Acts 
xiii, 41-46.) 

The preaching of Christ and his Apostles in respect to 
the great matter of salvation may be stated in these 
words: ‘' He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life; and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.” (John iii, 36.) 
His Géspel is called the ‘‘ great salvation,” and in respect 
to it the Bible asks the following question: ‘‘ How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation.” (Heb. ii, 3.) 

The plain fact as taught by Christ and his Apostles 
is this: That those to whom the Gospel is made known, 
or who have the means of such knowledge, and hence 
have the opportunity of acceptance by repentance and 
faith, must, by these exercises, accept that Gospel, or 
die under the penal-curse of sin. Compliance with 
these Gospel terms of salvation, on the part of all such 
persons, is the one thing to be done, and that must be 
done; and if here they refuse, no matter for what rea- 
son, then, for this compliance there is no substitute and 
no equivalent. Such we understand to be the teaching 
of the New Testament on this subject; and hence we 
reject every merely human speculation, whether 
learned or unlearned, that contradicts it, We see no 
provision in the salvation of the Gospel for the salva- 
tion of those who reject it and die in this condition. 


”s 
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“THE CATHOLIC COLUMBIAN” ON THE IN- 
DIAN BUREAU. 








IN answer to our demand for specifications, The 
Catholic Columbian makes the following ‘ detinite” 
charges against the Indian Bureau as managed by Com- 
missioner Morgan. 

i, That ‘* Morgan has let the Indians starve, with 
$700,000 to support 58,000 Agency Indians.” 

This is not ‘‘definite.” The Sioux Indiansare divided 
into agencies, and these have been provided with sub- 
sistence to the extent the appropriations made by Con- 
gress allowed. For subsistence we will take the gross 
beef as a sample, stating that bacon, flour, corn, sugar, 
rice, coffee, etc., are in corresponding portions. 
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The beef cattle delivered at Pine Ridge and Rocebud 
were all delivered since July 1st, 1890, and were intended 
to last until June 30th, 1891. The beef cattle for the 
first six months of 1890 were delivered prior to January 
1st, 1890. Now we ask for specific statements as to what 
supplies were not delivered as soon as possible after 
Congress had passed its belated appropriation. From 
which tribe was any appropriation withheld? We assert 
that all the money appropriated by Congress was used 
by the Indian Office for those Indians for whose benefit 
it was voted. If there was any hunger anywhere it was 
not the fault of the Indian Office or the Commissioner. 

Bishop Shanley is quoted as saying: 

“From July ist, 1889, to January, 1891, a period of eigh- 
teen months, out of 1,400 Catholic Indians under my 
charge, 600 died. Just think of it; a funeral every day! 
What cause dol assign’ Why, almost invariably starva- 
tion.”’ 


The Commissioner entered upon his duties July ist, 
1889. The supplies for the year ending June 30th, 1899, 
had already been purchased by Commissioner Oberly, 
and he had absolutely nothing to do with it. He has not 
only used all the money appropriated by Congress for 
regular supplies to Indians, but has taken special pains 
to relieve every case of distress which has come to his 
knowledge, not only using all the funds at his disposal, 
but beseeching Congress for a larger appropriation to be 
used in this way. F 

There has been suffering, as we have often said; but 
the fault should be put where it belongs, and largely on 
Congress. But we would have Bishop Shanley specify 
where these deaths occurred and offer some reasonable 
proof, We suspect he refers to the shiftless Turtleback 


Indians, a tribe of Indians and French half-breeds on the 
Canadian torder, who wander on both sides of the line, 
and claim protection from both Governments, but whom 
the United States has never undertaken to support. 

The second charge is that 

‘*Commissioner Morgan tried to cripple the Catholic 
Indian Bureau. He withheld hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, as we believe, deliberately out of maiice afore- 
thought, in order to break down that bureau and destroy 
the mission schools. In his annual report dated September, 
5th, 1890, Morgan says that $347,689 were set apart for the 
Catholic schools for 1891. The contracts for thatsum ought 
to have been signed in July or August. Morgan put off 
signing them for six months, sothat between July Ist, 1890, 
and January ist, 1891, the Bureau received only $13,000, and 
up toFebruary 10th it had obtained only $22,000 of the $347,- 
689 to which it was entitled. It had to borrow mcney to 
feed the Indian children, whom Morgan left unprovided 
for for six months, in order to injure and destroy the Cath- 
olic missions.”’ 

Oa the 23d day of April, 1890, notice was mailed to 
the various contractors that Mr. Morgan desired formal 
proposals for such contracts as they would desire for the 
ensuing year. The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions 
submitted its request for contracts on June llth. The 
Indian Appropriation Bill was not signed until the 19th 
of August. It ought to have been passed in February. 
Prior to the signing of the act no contracts for schools 
or supplies or anything else could beexecuted. August 
29th and 30th, as soon as practicable after the act be- 
came a law, notice of the award of contracts was made 
to tLe representatives of each denomination that had 
asked for such contracts. On the 3d of September the 
Catholic Bureau acknowledged the receipt of this 
notice, but protested against the award made. Oa the 
16th of September, copies of articles of agreement for 
all schools of all denominations, and at that time 
awarded contracts, were for warded to the proposed con- 
tractors, On the 23d day of the same month the Cath- 
olic Bureau transmitted contracts duly executed by 
them for eighteen out of the fifty-two contracts wh ch 
had been awarded them, with the following remark: 


‘*This Bureau will not be prepared to execute the other 
thirty-eight contracts until after the application it pur- 
pozes to make to the Honorable Secretary of the Interior 
for a revision of the unjust schedule determined upon by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and which is to be 
found in his letter to this Bureau of the 30th ultimo, shall 
have been acted upon.” 

On the 4th of October, these eighteen contracts were 
formally transmitted to the Secretary of the Interior for 
his action, and six of them were approved by him Octo- 
ber 30th. On the 13th of December the Catholic Bureau 
was advised that the eighteen contracts above referred 
to had been transmitted to the Secretary of the Interior 
October 4th, and that the Office had just requested the 
Honorable Secretary to take action upon the twelve re- 
maining contracts. In the same letter the Bureau was 
asked whether or not it intended to sign the other con- 
tracts which had been forwarded to it September 16th, 
and which had not yet been returned to the Indian 
Office by the Catholic Bureau. On December 16tb, the 
Catholic Bureau replied that on September 25th it had 
filed with the Secretary an appeal against the award 
made by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and that 
up to that date they were awaiting his decision on the 
appeal, ‘‘ and that while it is pending, unacted upon, it 
will not be possible for this Bureau to comply with 
your request for information as to its intention in 
regard to the execution of the contracts referred to.” 
On December 24tb, January 12th, and other dates, all 
the contracts except one, remaining with the Catholic 
Bureau were executed by that Bureau and forwarded to 
the Indian Office, and they were transmitted to the 
Secretary by the Indian Bureau for his action January 
234. The one remaining contract has never been exe- 
cuted by the Catholic Bureau, althoits attention has been 
called to the matter several times by the Indian Com- 
missioner. Allschool contracts were dated August 20th, 
that day being the day succeeding the date of the passage 
of the Indian Appropriation Act, and all were made opera- 
tive from the first of July, 1890, so that the contractors 
have received or will receive compensation from that 
date, regardless of the date of the final execution ef the 
contract, 

The third charge is that the delegation of Sioux ‘‘ was 
packed and drilled in the interest of Morgan,” and that 
they would be rewarded for praising the Indian Bureau. 
This is simply untrue. The presents made at the end of 
the interviews were distributed impartially to each 
member of both delegations, that selected by the Indian 
Bureau and the one selected by Gencral Miles. The 
only proof that the Indians’ mouths were stopped is that 
Secretary Noble did not allow American Horse to reply 
to his address. That the Indians while in Washington 
were under control to protect them from vice and from 
sharpers, is true; but passes to visit them were freely 
given to every one who applied for them. The action 
of the Bureau will, we believe, stand the sharpest criti- 
cism. 

> 

It has been said of a dead man that “he was a 
true turfman and sportsman.” If this is the best that can 
be said of a dead man, then it would be quite as well to say 
nothing. 





THE COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL. 


Ir is not too great praise to bestow on Prof. Theodore 
Woolsey Dwight to speak of the Columbia Law School 
as his work. Some of us who remember when he came 
to it from the Hamilton College Law School at Clinton, 
aud what it rapidly became during the period when he 
took the risks, enjoyed the emo!uments and substan- 
tially did the work, have hardly yet come to look on 
the School in any other light than as Judge Dwight’s 
by creation, preservation, and all the rights of long and 
successful administration. 

The best indication of his success appeared later 
when it became necessary to expand the courses, multi- 
ply the teachers, divide and distribute the work, bring 
the School definitely under the control of the corporate 
Tiustees, and to put its head on a salary the most mu- 
nilicent enjoyed ty any teacher in the land, 

{t isa thousand pities that the substantial features of 
this situation could not be preserved, and the school go 
on in its free development without breaking Professor 
Dwight’s connection with it. 

Those of us who retain the old faith that a great school 
is a great teacher will fel that it is only some very press- 
ing improvement of method or system that can make 
amends for the loss of such a teacher as Judge Dwight; 
and it is no more than just to the Columbia Trustees to 
say that, so far as we can ptnetrate their veil of prudent 
silence, the difficulty in this case is serious differences 
as to the method and theory of instruction. It is most 
honorable to all parties in the case that they have parted 
in good temper, not on persona) issues, but on disagree 
ments as to the best method of teaching. On this ground 
the trustees rest their case, and confidently expect re- 
sults in the school to vindicate them. 

We do not understand that Professor Dwight and his 
associutes object to the extension of the course fiom 
two to three years. The unfortunate break has, however, 
come at a time when arrangements are making to put this 
decision into effect, and very likely it had its influence 
among the other unavoidable difficulties which spring 
up in quarters least expected to block the wisest, most 
considerate and most necessary reforms, 

We use the word ‘‘reform” in the sense of progress and 
expansion; for it seems to be agreed among the most 
far-sighted and keen-sighted friends of the Columbia 
Law School that the time bas come for another advance 

which should put its instruction on a broader basis, and 
make it the most thorough possible training for the 
practice of the law. In the tremendous competition of 
the metropoliton bar, where no one can get to the front 
and stand there who is not equipped in proof, the 
Columbia graduates cannot afford to be without the ad- 
vantages of a third year and the scientific training it is 
proposed to give them. 

To meet such a point as this is an object large and im- 
portant enough to offset a good deal of temporary sacri- 
fice, and is sure to result in the greater prosperity of the 
schoo). Least of all is the effort to do this to be put 
down by the cry of ‘‘ Harvard theories.” Mr. Nash and 
Mr. Da Costa, not to mention the other Trustees who 
agree with them aresound lawyers, who understand 
as well as any lawyers in the Bar Association 
the situation. and whose merit in this attempt to 
raise the standard and training of the profession is all 
the greater for the sharp, and, no doubt, honest criticism 
it has brought. on them. 

The difference in this case is only another ¢xample in 
the long debate between short-cut, practical wnethods on 
the one hand, and thorough scientific - university 
methods on the other. It1s not likely that the experi- 
ment will lead to any differeat conclusion from that 
which has been reached before, that the modern man 
must be a trained man. 


» 


Editorial Uotes. 


‘* INSTANT in season, out of season ”’ has been The Chris- 
tian Advocate in preaching the doctrine *‘I suffer not a 
woman to sit in the General Conference,” reproving, 
rebuking, exhorting, warning. What manner of evil 
thiogs are likely to follow in woman’s train, if she be made 
eligible to membership in the General Conference, it has 
minutely described, and it is still discussing these “ proba- 
ble consequences.’”’ Last week it expressed the opinion 
that such a step would be “an act of folly unequaled in the 
history of any Protestant Communion,” and the day it is 
taken “the disintegration of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church would begin.”” What an evil creature woman 
must be, and what a power she must have! If she is not 
kept out of the General Conference the Church will disin- 
tegrate. Once admit her to the ruling body and she will 
break the Church to pieces. She will snap its bonds of 
unity in spite of all its godly males can do to keep them 
‘intact. If this fear be well founded, it would seem to be 
unwise tu tolerate her at all inthe Church. Put her out! 
If she is capable of accomplishing such satanic results in 
the General Conference, she must be all powerful for mis- 
chief in the Quarterly Conference, the Sunday-school, the 
prayer-meeting, the congregation. Put her out. Let her 
have a Church by herself. This is the reductio ad absur- 
dam from the Advocate’s argumentum adversus fem- 
nam. But it seems to us that in the following the Advo- 
cate sinks to an argumentum ad infamiam. 


“ Whatever the consequences, whatever re-action may take 











place in the joint movement to bring women into Churchor 
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State politics, this once done will remain. Experiments in 
legislation as respects suffrage always modify the community 
and make a place for themselves, as is the case with laws relat- 
ing to citizenship or vested interest. Thus legalizing slavery 
made necessary its recognition in the Constitution and raised 
up an immense mass of interests and their representatives to 
be protected by law. Thus licensing salouns makes the organ- 
ized political power of 1um. So that this movement, once es- 
tablished,” etc., etc. 


Slavery, the saloon, woman! These are pari passu the 
three fontes et origincs malorum! 





CANADIAN annexation is a matter in reference to which 
neither the Protestants nor Catholics of Canada would be 
aunit. Laurier, leader of the Canadian Liberals, and Mer- 
cier, the Liberal Premier of Quebec, are both Catholics, and 
while they are not at all annexationists, as that question is 
not up yet in Canada, they belong to the party which is 
charged with having annexation tendencies. And even 
the archbishops are not a unit in their politics. The Cath- 
olic News of this city violently opposes the idea of annex- 
ation, regarding the condition of the Catholics in Canada 
as much preferable to that in this country. It says: 

**Once Canada is annexed to the United States, and the Cath- 

olics of Canada will take their position beside the Catholics of 
the United States, not one can ever aspire to a gubernatorial posi- 
tion, to a place in the United States Senate, scarcely one toa 
seat in the House of Representatives, not one can ever be Super- 
intendent of Schools. They must take their chances with the 
Catholics of the United States. We number one-sixth of the 
population, but have not one-fiftieth in the State Legislatures 
or Congress. The Presidency, Governorships, all the higher 
positions are closed against us by a wall of iron.” 
To us this appears downright nonsense. There would be 
absolutely nothing to prevent a Catholic being elected 
Governor of any one of the Canadian States that would be 
received as members of the union of the two nations: and 
we doubt not that where the population is dominantly 
Catholic, as in Quebec and Montreal, the Governors would 
generally be of that faith. We do not know the religion 
of the various governors that bave presided over the States 
of the Union, but we should be surprised if there have not 
been some Catholics, at least in Louisiana and Maryland: 
and we know there have been Catholic mayors in large 
numbers; and we have had a Catholic as Lieutenant Gen- 
eral of our armies, and General Sheridan might have been 
President if he had been willing to take the office. There 
is no closing of any office against Catholics. 


We are glad that the Johns Hopkins University circu- 
lars have reprinted the London Spectator’s remarkable and 
most eulogistic review of Lanier’s poetry, published in its 
issue of December 6th, 1890. This was not a notice called 
for by any new appearance of a volume, and so did not ap- 
pear as a review of a new book, but rather as an independ- 
ent literary article. The Spectator describes him as “the 
first of notable Southern poets ’’ whose ‘‘ scrambling sort 
of education ” and ‘‘ meager opportunities of culture ’”’ do 
not explain his “ delicacy of culture and real love of learn- 
ing which distinguish him almost as much as his vigorous 
imagination and depth of passion.” Considerable quota- 
tions from his poems receive nothing but warm praise. 
The sonnet on ‘*‘ The Harlequin of Dreams”’ is so much ad- 
mired that the writer says: 


“There seems to us no easily assignable limit to the genius of 
the man who wrote that. The first part of the sonnet is as pow- 
erful as anything we know of, but the conclusion of it takes us 
intoa higher region of imagination altogether, and paints * The 
Harlequin of Dreams’ as the minister of God.” 

Again he says: 

** We have in Lanier an original poet, one more original, we 
think, than the United States has ever yet produced; one more 
original than England has produced during the last thirty years 
at least, we feel no sort of doubt If be had lived ten 
years longer he wonld, we believe, have ranked high among 
English poets, and probably above every American poet of the 
past. Asit is, we think there is more of genius in this volume 
than in all Poe’s poems, or all Longfellow’s, or a!l Lowell’s (the 
humorous poems excepted); and the poetry is, we think, of the 
kind that gains on us with familiarity instead of losing ground.” 
This notice ought to call the attention of English readers 
to an American poet who has been negleeted abroad, and 
we should not be surprised if an English edition of Lanier 
were called for. 


CoNGREss, after long delay, has at last passed a bill 
for the relief of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or rather for the relief of the people of 
the United States from a manifest injustice. The 
wotlder is not that such a bill has been passed, but 
that it should have taken Congress so long to come to the 
right conclusion. What the bill does is to create a court 
of appeals in each of the nine Judicial Circuits of the 
United States, which is to consist of two of the existing 
Federal judges, and a third judge in each case, who is to be 
appointed by the President. The decisions of this appel- 
late court, in a certain class of cases specified, are to be 
final, and hence cannot be carried for review to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The effect will be to 
lessen the number of cases that can be carried to the Su- 
preme Court, and hence the quantity of judicial business 
to be done by it, and thus enable the court to keep up with 
its own calendar and render prompt justice to all suitors. 
The new law makes it necessary for the President to ap- 
point nine additional Federal judges; and judging of him 
by his own precedents in the appointment of Messrs. 
Brewer and Brown to the Supreme Court, we cannot 
doubt that he will in this case make a wise and satisfac- 
tory selection in the appointment of nine new judges. The 
duty is one of high responsibility and of great importance 
to the general public, and is in perfectly safe hands. 








GOVERNOR. HILL has again refused to honor the requisi- 
tion of Goveraor Bulkeley, of Connecticut, for the delivery 
of a fugitive criminal, assigning as his reason, that the 
said Bulkeley is a mere “ intruder’ and “ usurper,” and 











has no legal right to administer the functions of the office. 
We shall do him the justice to say that he knows better, 
and does not really believe in the legal validity of his own 
reason He knows that Morgan G. Bulkeley was duly 
elected Governor of Connecticut; that he entered upon the 
office and has since held it and discharged its duties; that 
the Constitution of the State continues him in office until 
his successor shall have been duly elected and legally de- 
clared so elected, and shall enter upon the same; and that 
no such successor has as yet been legally declared so 
elected. Governor Hill is not and cannot be ignorant of 
these facts; and hence he must know and does know that 
Morgan G. Bulkeley is still the Governor of Connecticut, 
and that he will remain such until his successor shall be 
legally put in possession of the office. The Constitution of 
the State settles this question beyond all debate, and fur- 
nishes the rule by which Governor Hill ought to regulate 
his own conduct. The tricky Governor has this time out- 
witted himself, and put himself “in a hole’; and his 
wriggling to get out of it would excite a smile of amuse- 
ment, if it did not provoke contempt. 


....The Postal Subsidy law, which is in exact harmony 
with the opinions expressed by the experts who wrote in 
our columns in 1889, on the extension of trade with the 
Central and South American countries, had to run the 
gaotlet of sharp opposition. As usual, its opponents 
tried to kill it by givingita bad name. They called the 
subsidy ‘job,’ as tho its object were to use money cor- 
ruptly. It is very easy tocall names. It requires no mind 
to do that, nothing but a pair of sound lungs. There is no 
argument in it; but it is often very effective. It killed the 
National Education bill—a most just and needed measure: 
and it helped to set aside the Federal Elections bill, which 
was nothing more nor less than a bill to secure free and 
honest elections. But the Subsidy bill was got through 
before the unreasoning clamor against it became very loud, 
and it will now have achance to jus‘ify itself, which we 
are confident it will do speedily. The Postmaster General 
is preparing to take advantage of its provisions at once. 


--. Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of the Propaganda, ad 
dressed, last fall, a letter to Bishop Foley, of Detroit. This 
letter arrived at the post office at Detroit for delivery, 
and was delivered to another person, it is stated, who 
had a peculiar interest in learning its contents, and who 
opened it, abstracted the letter, and substituted a docu- 
ment of a different and opposite tenor. So Bishop Foley 
complained to the Postmaster-General. The Michigan 
Catholic says that the offenderis seen on the streets of 
Detroit every day, and apparently in no fear of arrest, and 
it intimates that Mr. Wanamaker is atfault. Now this is 
perfectly incredible. If there was any real evidence 
against the person accused, beyond suspicion, it is past be- 
lief that the Post-office Department would condone such 
an offense. 


...-The Missouri Legislature has passed a most amusing 
resolution, thoroughly characteristic of Southera eloquence, 
about Speaker Reed. It says: 

“In his startling usurpations of power Thomas B. Reed has 
lifted himself without the pale of respectable statesmanship, 
and will be followed down in history by a humiliated people 
until he be lost in the obscurity, which opens wide its mouth to 
receive all who, through subserviency to party, drunken by ex- 
cesses, forget that 

* * Justice, tho it tarry long, 
Payment wil! be made for wrong.’” 
This is really funny. 


.... The House Committee appointed to investigate the 
working of the Civil Service Act did not get an opportu- 
nity to report to the House; but Chairman Lehlbach has 
written a letter to the President embodying the ‘results of 
the investigation, which are not at all what the enemies of 
the law hoped for when the Committee was named. He 
calls attention to the failures which the Committee discov- 
ered, and charges Commissioner Lyman with violation of 
the spirit, if not the letter of the law. The Committee, 
however, found abuudant reason to satisfy them that the 
system itself is wise and guod. 


.....The Senate and Assembly of this State, bave’ passed 
the joint resolution proposed by Senator Saxton for amend- 
ing the Constitution, so as to provide that contested elec- 
tions in the Legislature shall be determined by courts of 
justice. Ifthe two Houses of the next Leyislature shall 
adopt the same resolution, the question involved will then 
bein a state of readiness for submission to the people. 
We have no doubt that the proposed amer dment would be 
a decided improvement on, the present method of settling 
such contests. 


....Of course, we did not mean to say, last week, that 
Mr. Morris had a plurality over Mr. Bulkeley in the Con- 
necticut gubernatorial election in 1888 of 11,000, Morris’s 
actual plurality was 1,415, and yet the Legislature acting 
exactly in accordance with the spirit and purpose of the 
Constitution elected the minority candidate as Governor, 
and no Goveraor of Connecticut ever held the office with a 
more upimpeachable right. It was simply the operation 
of the system of town representation. 


...- The Supreme Court of Colorado recently decided that 
the Assembly of that State, having power to chocse a 
Speaker, has the power by a majority vote to remove the 
Speaker and to choose another in his place, and laid down 
principles equally applicable in any other State, and even 
to the national House of Representatives. Thisis the first 
judicial decision of the kind that has ever been rendered 
in this country, and seems to have a sound basisin common 
sense. 


....The Democrats of the House were as good as their 
word and refused to move the customary resolutions of 
® thanks to Speaker Reed and even to vote for those intrc- 
duced by Mr. McKinley. It was the only way left them to 


vented them from pursuing a policy of obstruction. Par- 
tisan malice will not hurt him. He is solid with his own 
party, and has, we believe, the thanks of all fair minded 
men. 


..--A law of Congress makes half:dollars, quarter-dol- 
lars and dimes a Jegal tender to the amount of only ten 
dollars. A bill is pending in the Kansas Legislature which 
proposes to make half dollars an unlimited Jegal tender in 
payment of debts. Such a law would not be worth the 
paper on which it is written, as no court would enforce it 
against the law of Congress. 


...-Mr. Robert U. Johnson, of the Century Co., who was 
for some weeks in Congress before its adjournment, in 
charge of the Copyright bill, is receiving warm congratu- 
lations from his friends, authors and publishers alike. He 
was present at the meeting of the Authors’ Club last Thurs- 
day evening in this city, but found it difficult to get his 
halo in through the door. 


...-Prof. W. R. Harper, of Yale University, whom we 
suppose we may now call President Harper of the Chicago 
University that is to be, says they want to open the Uni. 
versity October ist, 1892, with $10,000,000 in hand, as the 
first step, to be followed in the second step with $20,000,000 
in hand. That is certainly ambitious and we hope they 
will get it. 


...-A Compulsory Voting bill has been introduced into 
the Legislature of this State, which proposes to inflict a 
fine of five dollars on every legal voter who fails to register 
his name, and of twenty-five dollars on every voter who 
fails to vote. That is a good bill to go under the table. 
The public sentiment of the State would not sustain such 
a law. 


....-And so Gen. John B. Gordon, Senator elect from the 
State of Georgia, has joined the Farmers’ Alliance. He is 
a little Jate about it, but his friends think he is going to 
capture the presidency of the Alliance next August, there- 
by. He isa belated Farmer, and will make only a tem- 
porary advantage out of his last move. 


.... The bill approved in the Committee of the Whole of 
the Minnesota Senate, forbidding women actors to display 
themselves in tights at theaters, opera, and other public 
places, will he sneered at by many very ‘‘advanced” people; 
but we heartily approve it and trust that it will become 
a law. 


....It is proposed to raise the sum of $50,000 to erect an 
equestrian statue of General Sherman, similar to that of 
General Washington in Union Square. This is simply a 
fitting tribute to the illustrious dead, and there ought to 
be no difficulty in securing the requisite funds, 


.... Senator H. W. Blair is now Minister Blair, and he is 
to represent his country in China. He will go to bis new 
post with the best wishes of a host of friends, and the 
confident expectation that he will do us great credit in the 
Flowery Kingdom. 


...»The Kansas House of Representatives, with its big 
Farmer majority, voted for female suffrage with great 
enthusiasm. But the Kansas Senate has rejected it, and 
the women will have to wait for justice a while longer. 


.... The death of Senator Hearst, of California, who was 
a Democrat, makes a vacancy in the Senate of the United 
States that will be filled by the choice of a Republican Sen- 
ator, since the Legislature of California is Republican. 


.... Why is it that women so much love to go to Wash- 
Y ington to hold their conventions? Probably because there 
is no invidious discrimination against them there. In 
Washington the men are disfranchised also. 








CHRISTIANS are in the Word of God described as being 
“sanctified by God the Father, and preserved in Christ 
Jesus and called.’’ God has undeitaken to save them, and 
has called them into his kingdom for this purpose; and this 
purpose he will surely carry into effect. Let their trust be 
in God, and not in themselves. 


....Tbe Bible speaks of the Gospel of Christ as ‘ the 
common salvation.”’ Itis ‘‘the common salvation,” not 
in the sense of necessarily saving all men, but in the sense 
of being freely offered to all men upon the same terms, for 
the same reasons, with the same promises and blessings, 
and through the same Saviour. In these respects it makes 
no distinctions among men. 


...“‘A building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,”’ is the royal abode which Paul an- 
ticipated for himself, as his future dwelling-place after the 
‘‘earthly house of this tabernacle’’ should be destroyed. 
Paul was a great hoper, and fixed his hopes ona great 
Saviour. Dying to him was simply being ‘absent from 
the body” that he might be “‘ present with the Lord.” 


....-Old age, attended by infirmity and disease, and com- 
bined with poverty, without any near and dear friends to 
extend the helping hand of relief, is really asad condition 
for this world. To persons in this situation society ought 
to extend a generous and cheerful charity. They greatly 
need it, while they more need that simple and childlike 
faith in Christ that will enable them to look hopefully 
upon what awaits them in the life to come. 


....Tbhe resurrection of Lazarus made an occasion for the 
Jewish rulers to show their Satanic malignity and wicked- 
ness. Instead of recognizing the miracle as proof that Je- 
sus wasall that he claimed to be, they at once took coun- 
sel to put him to death; and they did not stop with him, 
but proposed to kill Lazarus also, in order to destroy the 
evidence that a miracle had actually been wrought. In 
the former purpose they at last succeeded; but this did 
not, as they intended, put an end to the career of the mira- 








show their spite toward the man who had effectively pre- 


cle working Nazarene, 
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Leligions Intelligence. 


LENTEN EPISCOPAL SERVICES IN NEW YORK 
cI 





BY E, J, EDWARDS. 


WITH the opening of the Lenten season a series of 
services was begun in New York City which three very 
influentia) churches of the Episcopal denomination have 
undertaken. These services have been continued without 
the omission of a single day, and will not be closed until a 
day or two before Good Friday. It wasat first regarded as 
something of an experiment, but now it is manifest that 
the rectors of these churches were not in error when they 
thought that religious feeling wa; sufficient to justify such 
an undertaking, and a chance existed of extending religious 
influence and creating an awakening in the churches 
which would abundantly repay the very wearying labors 
imposed upon these rectors. 

A year ago a service was undertaken in Trinity Church— 
a noon-day service—at which the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
of Boston, delivered daily a series of addresses to business 
men. It was the busy hour of Wall Street and Broadway, 
and yet Trinity Church was thronged with men, so that 
bundreds were unable to get in,and tho many women 
made earnest entreaties to attend the services, yet they 
were all denied because it was the intention to reach busi- 
ness men alone. The remarkable success of this service 
indicating, as it did, not only a desire to worship, but also 
an inquiring spirit among men who were not profession- 
ally Christians, led rectors who were in charge of churches 
uptown to inquire among themselves whether, hada simi- 
lar series been undertaken there, it would not have met a 
need which deserved to be encouraged. These inquiries sat- 
isfied the recters who made them that they would have been 
justified in undertaking a service somewhat similar. It was 
then too late to begin a series as the summer season was &) 
hand, but it was determinsd to make the experiment when 
the Lenten season of 1891 began. 

The rectors who thus agreed were the Rev. Dr. Greer, of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, the Rev. Dr. D. Parker Mor- 
wan, of the Church of the Heavenly Rest, and the Rev. Dr. 
E. Walpole Warren, of the Church of the Holy Trinity. 
These are parishes which adjoin one another and whose 
churches are almost within stone’s throw of each other. 
The Heavenly Rest is on Fifth Avenue at Forty-fifth street, 
St. Bartholomew’s on Madison Avenue at Forty-fourth 
Street, and Holy Trinity on Madison Avenue at Forty-sec- 
ond Street. A feeling has existed among some of the 
earnest churchmen in each of these parishes that they were 
too near together, for their parishes really overlap in some 
places. Churches situated in this locality of course are 
attended mainly by persons of wealth and cultivation who 
live in the near vicinity, and two of these churches at least 
are noted as having among their congre gations some of the 
most conspicuous of the wealthy citizens of New York. 

It was therefore really a most interesting and perhaps 
unusual experiment that the rectors of these churches 
were undertaking. They were to endeavor at first to dis 
cover whether among their own people there existed such 
religious sentiment as would lead to any considerable at 
tendance at the services, and in the second place whether 
others not regularly of the congregation of any of these 
churches would come to.the meetings, and in the third 
place, whether any deep religious sentiment, any spirit for 
investigation or desire for prayer existed; whether, in short, 
men and women were thinking, so that the time was pro- 
pitious for a religious awakening which would be perma- 
nent in its results. 

Dr. Morgan, of the Heavenly Rest, confessed that he 
was in some doubt, while Dr. Greer was hopeful rather 
than convinced that the experiment would be a success. 
Dr. Warren believed that it should be tried, and he thought 
that if the meetings were conducted in the right spirit 
there could be no question about the result. It was agreed 
to hold these meetings at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
alternately at the three churches. That hour was fixed 
upon because it would be convenient for many business 
men. The services began on the day following Ash 
Wednesday, and there was a fair attendance; but since 
this first meeting the congregations have grown, so that 
now some one of these great churches is pightlv tbronged 
with an audience upon whom the spirit of religious awak- 
ening is manifest. 

The services are very simple. The evening office, ora 
part of it, is read by one of the rectors or an assistant, and 
three hymns familiar to those who have had religious 
training are sang. Then follows a brief address, which is 
delivered by the rector of the church. These addresses 
seldom exceed fifteen minutes, and no one of them has yet 
required more than twenty minutes in the delivery. The 
services are always ended by a quarter of six. 

It is the testimony of each of these rectors that he has 
been inspired by the evident religious spirit pervading the 
congregations, so that it seemed to him as he rose to ad- 
dress those who faced him that he was receiving himself 
divine inspiration to address them as they needed to be 
spoken to. Some of the sermons have been remarkable for 
earnestness and for the spirit of grace with which the cler- 
gyman seemed to have been inspired. The three rectors 
have taken somewhat different lines of thought, altho all 
of them have been simply developments of the cen- 
tral truth of religion. No word has been spoken 
which might not have been as appropriately uttered 
in the pulpit of any other denomination. No hint 
of sectarianism has been heard. Those who have been 
Baptists, those who are Presbyterians or Congregational- 
ists, the Methodists, or even the Unitarians, could have 
found in all these addresses no thought which could not 
have been accepted. Dr. Morgan’s line of thought has 
been simply this: That man is a sinner, and that the God 
of the Bible is not only willing but anxious to redeem him 
from his sins, and to make him at peace with him. This 


theme he has presented in several different lights. But ! 





whatever the development of thought as suggested by his 
sermon has been, it always has lea back at the close to 
this fundamental theme—God’s willingness to pardon the 
sinner. Dr. Morgan’s sermons are more like familiar talks, 
his Janguage being simple, but his oratory and eloquence 
none the less effective. 

Dr. Greer has devoted himself to the certral idea of 
Christ as a Mediator, and Christ as an Exemplar. Two or 
three of his addresses have been very widely commented 
on by those who heard them. His central thought, Christ 
the Saviour, Christ the patient sufferer for man’s sake, 
Christ the example, whom it is so easy for men to follow, 
and whom if they do follow will do the only thing neces- 
sary for them to be at peace with God, has been set forth 
in such variety of light, in such simplicity, such beanty of 
language, and such wonderful earnestness, that these ad- 
dresses are sure to become traditional, and it is unfortunate 
that they have not been preserved. Dr. Greer made no 
notes of his sermons, and they have not been reported, so 
that they are lost except in their effect upon his congrega- 
tion. 

Dr. Warren has taken pains more specifically to illustrate 
the manner in which Christ’s example can be imitated. 
He has shown how easy it is to do it and his sermons while 
entirely free from those famillarities of expression which 
are so often repeated that they frequently fall meaningless 
upon the ear have,nevertheless, told the old, old story with 
such simplicity and charm that it has seemed almost like a 
new one. The earnestness, the solemnity and the gentle 
pleading of these three rectors have not failed to create, or 
at least to encourage the inquiring spirit which it is now 
sure exists abroad, and at the same time have given com- 
fort to those who are at peace with God. 

It has been impossible to tell with anything like accuracy 
who composed these congregations. Of course a good 
many of those who were present were either churchmen 
or churchwomen, or are regular attendants at the Sunday 


services, but it has been apparent that very many other 
persons have been attracted to these services, some of 
whom certainly have but recently shown any interest in 
religious truth. The larger part of the congregation, of 
course, is compcsed of women, but still a much greater 
number of men, and apparently busy men, have heen seen 
than have usually attended Lenten services, The rectors 
are finding the effect of these meetings in visits which they 
are beginning to receive from persons who have been at- 
tending them and who have had their religious iuterests 
awakened. It is now believed that out of this series will 
grow a religious influence which cannot fail to be of vast 
consequence. Dr. Greer says that they have been the most 
solemn, the most satistactory. and the most earnest Lenten 
services which he has met with in all his experience. 
Outside of the purely religious view it is interesting to 
reflect that just now the most conspicuous work in 
the way of religions agitation in this city is 
being done by three Episcopal churches, and two of 
them churches which have sometimes been called tashion- 
able churches. And it seems as tho a tendency was grow- 
ing in the Church to do in its own way that work of kindling 
religious interest which it once was not conspicuous for 
perfor ming, but which some of the other evangelical sects 
used to carry on in New York City with glorious results. 


New York Ciry. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ACCORDING to Dr. W. H. Roberts, American Statisti- 


cal Secretary of the Presbyterian Alliance, the Presbyterian 
and Reformed denominations thruughout the world have 
20,265,500 adherents. 


.... The Icelandic Lutheran congregations in Manitoba 


and the Northwestern States recently celebrated the three 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the translation of the 
Scriptures into Icelandic. 


....The greatest number of Lutheran ministers in any 


one State are to be found in Pennsylvania. That State 
has 715, and Illinois, which comes next, has 469, with 452 
in Wisconsin and 423 in Minnesota. 


.... The receipts of the American Board in February were 


$53,926, an increase of $5,000 over the same month last year. 
For tbe six months of the financial year the receipts are 
$321,028 against $303,337 for the same period last year. 


....Of the 478 ministers who left the Established Church 
of Scotland at the Disruption, forty-two are still living in 


Switzerland, while a few others are living in other coun- 
tries. Dr. Beith, who was ordained sixty-eight years ago, 
is one of them. 


....The Christian Worker gives a statistical exhibit of 
the Friends of this country and Canada, showing that they 
have 781 meetings, 1,093 ministers, and 76,136 members 


Adding the membership in Great Britain, Ireland, Austra- 
lia — other countries the result is a grand total of 101,872 
members. 


...-In Belgium one out of every two hundred of the 
population is a monastic brother. These 32,000 monks, 
notwithstanding their vow of ,poverty, have property 


valued at_ $26,000,000. In France there are fully ten 
thousand Sisters of Mercy, who upon entering the eight 
hundred cloisters of that country, resign all claims to 
their property. Yet the property of these orders is worth 
more than five million dollars. 


....-Four conferences voted last week on the question of 


changing the Restrictive Rule so as to allow women to sit 


in the Methodist General Conference, with the following 
result: 





Conference. For. Against. 
EE hha vnc os luctaewa oadawise¥ nc vues Uae 39 106 
wen inatadeteedtecdecésnadd ton 98 120 
SNS 045, 6 <40,006k dee co Sauk Woe aeuseoe 87 35 
es ie hehe disap wodebinall eieabe 65 26 
PROVIOGGLY TOPOTOG. ..... 0c cccccccccccccccces 337 474 
in: (it tin ea ebtidaiigstiwaladeicks «ecmeinal 026 761 


..-.-Protestant principles are evidently still. a factor 
and force in the religious life of France. The friends of the 
departed Pasteur Bersier published an edition of ten thou- 
sand copies of the sermons preached by that eloquent 
theologian, the object being to erect a monument with the 
funds thussecured. Witbin less than five weeks the entire 
edition had been sold, One of the most active religious 
organizations in the Jand is the Protestant League for the 
Practical Study of Social Questions. The third general 
Annual | mere of the Association was held afew months 
ago in Moempelgord and then reports of the proceedings, 


constituting a volume of more than 200 pages,has just been 
issued. 





Missions. 


FALSE NOTIONS ABOUT THE EVANGELIZA- 
TION OF THE WORLD. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES C. TRACY. 








Not long since an English gentleman, noted for his mis- 
sionary zea], expressed to one of the laborers from Turkey 
an opinion like this: The Gospel is to be preached to all 


. Bations, and then Christ will come. We should not expect 


or wait for a great many conversions, but hasten to com- 
plete the testimony before all peoples, and so hasten the 
coming of the Lord. This testimony has been sufficiently 
given in Turkey. Now you should move onto other lands 
where the Gospel has not been preached. From time to 
time we notice similar sentiments in publications. 

After nearly a quarter century’s experience in the Turk- 
ish work, I beg the privilege of expressing an opinion on 
the question whether sufficient testimony has been given in 
this Empire. 1 can conceive of no testimony to any nation 
other than testimony to the peoplé of that nation. If some 
enthusiastic person were to post hand-bills containing the 
Gospel message on various street corners in Constantinople, 
Smyrna; Damascus and Cairo, in some language known 
or unknown, he would hardly be justified in saying: ‘‘ The 
Gospel testimony is now given to the Turks; let us go on to 
the next nation, In two years we will make the circuit of 
the globe; the Gospel will then have been preached to the 
world, and Christ will come.” Yet, in kind, tho not in 
degree, this is about what the “testimony” indicated 
amounts to. 

It seems absurd to consider the Gospel preached to any 
people before it has, at least, been brought tothe attention 
of the major part of them, in such a way as to make it 
possible for them to accept or reject it. It has not yet been 
so brought to the attention of one-twentieth of the people 
in the Turkish Empire. Some one cries out: ‘Then what 
have you missionaries and native preachers beep doing the 
past fifty years?” I answer: We have been preaching to 
large assembles and small, in metropolis and mountain 
valley, in palace and hut, to learned and unlearned, to 
fossilized Christians, to Jews, and to Mohammedans, 
sometimes with blessing and pentecostal gladness, some- 
times insackcloth and ashes. Many have heard the voice 
of the Son of Man, and have come out of their graves. 
Many astream has breken forth inthe desert, many an 
oasis has been formed. But the Saharais vast. Thereisa 
score of languages in the Empire, and we have no miracu- 
lous gift of tongues. These languages are, moreover, in 
an uncertain state. To fix a translation of the Scriptures 
isa problem of the utmost difficulty. It has taken a quar- 
ter century or more to fix the Turkish version. Other 
languages present similar difficulties, yet thisis not by 
any means the greatest hindrance we have to meet. Prej- 
udices of race and religion are higher and longer than 
Chinese walls. It requires a weary journey to get round 
them, a tremendous embankment to get overthem. The 
population of the country is divided into sets and cliques 
and clans and classes, as loth to mix as waterand oil. The 
quarrels of hoary centuries still rage here. Many of the 
people are quite accessible, when one has mastered their 
language, but there are multitudes as hard to approach as 
the chamois on the Alps. Without miraculous powers, 
how are we to give our testimony with dispatch, and move 
on to other lands? The ridiculous crudity of ideas in re- 
gard to the state of thingsin these lands sometimes has 
illustration in the sending of English tracts for general 
distribution. This has occurred in my own experience, 
ai least. Some, understanding the magnitude of the dif- 
ficulties confronting the missionary, have resorted to the 
hope of miraculous assistance, and plunged into heathen. 
dom without preparation, expecting to receive the gift of 
tongues, and supply of needs by direct interference of 
Providence. As far as known the Lord has not honored 
this class of hopes. 

In Turkey, the large majority of the people are Moham- 
medans. They have been scandalized for centuries, as well 
they might be, with the absurdities, inconsistencies and 
immoralities of nominal Christianity. Who can wonder 
that they do not rush to hear the Christian missionary or 
evangelist preach? When we recollect all the Moslems 
have seen of Christianity since the Crusades, who can ex- 
pect that, in half a century even, their prejudices wil! so 
give way that the mass of the people may be able to hear 
the Gospel and judge of it with intelligence? They very 
reasonably ask to see visible evidence in the lives of Chris- 
tians of the superiority of the Testament over the Koran, 
before casting away the Jatter to accept the former. Cam 
Christians marvel that it takes sixty years to live down 
the scandals of six hundred? 

Have we been too long testifying when we ought to have 
moved on to the regions beyond? What, then, means the 
Lord’s blessing sent down more bountifully in the later 
years than in the former? What means the vast increase 
in the dimensions of the work on our hands? What means 
the conversion of souls in Jarge numbers at Aintab and in 
the surrounding regiovu? What mean the revival scenes of 
Marsovan and on the Black Sea Coast, and in other parts, 
where missionaries and native brethren labor together in 
love? What is signified in the fact that, so far, every 
graduate of Anatolia College has publicly declared his de- 
termination to serve the Lord Jesus Christ? Why is it 
that undergraduates of different nationalities come to us 
with the burden of sin upon them, desiring counsel and 
prayer, if we are out of place and ought to be off in other 
lands? How is it that we ought to leave when we see the 
iceberg of Mohammedanism beginning to melt, some fol- 
lowers of the Prophet desiring to come to our schools, 
while others have embraced the blessed hope which sus- 
tains us? What does Providence mean by laying the helm 
of higher education in our hands, when others have 
atruggled so hard to seize it? Are these indications which 
should prompt us to say: ‘‘ Arise, let us go hence’? Has 
the time come? Have we yet sufficiently testified to the 
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people of Turkey? With the lever newly put in our hands, 
with the immense advantages newly gained, shall we now 
quit? Is it the time to cease, or the time to bear on hard? 

I have no doubt in regard to the matter. My conviction 
is absolute; the indication of Providence is hard work, not 
abandonment. Holiday parade and huzza have little place 
here. I have no idea that the Church’s work will be done 
when she has sent out a few scouts. I have no expectation 
that the world will be brought to Christ till the Church’ 
works harder than she has in this century. God works 
hitherto, but he requires us to work also. “Go disciple 
all nations.”’ 

ANATOLIA COLLEGE, MARSOVAN, TURKEY IN ASIA. 


> 
— 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 


WE have received the following table of statistics of 
Christian missions in Japan from the Rev. H. Loomis, 
Bible Agent, Yokohama. The statistics are brought down 
to December 31st, 1890, as far as possible. 
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Greek Ch.in Japan...... 2 2 15) 90 r 86 18.008 ~ 201| tas 
Total of Protestant, _ Oo WR re Yee Peery 
7 Missions 1890....... 577 93 428) 297 54 193)32,880 8,758)24,115 
Total 1889............. 527 88) 448) 274. 158. 161 31,18) 10,207 21,597 
Increase 1890.... ... 50) 9) a ER “2 1,199, os 2.518 
* No Report. 


There are 21 theological schools, with 850 students, show- 
ing an increase of 4 schools and 75 students. The number 
of unordained preachers and helpers is 455, an increase of 
46. The total of contributions of native Christians was 
69,325 yen, against 53,503 yen in 1889. The value of a yen is 
about eighty-three cents in gold. 








Diblical Research. 


As the result of the special investigations of such scholars 
as Lagarde, Wellhausen, Cornill, Ryssel, Driver, Euringer 
and others, it is generally accepted that in Old Testament 
lower or textual criticism the Septuagint must occupy the 
leading position in the critical apparatus, and that, in the 
absence of general principles to control the investigation 
in the entire discipline, each aud every book must be ex- 
amined on itsown merits and demerits, and with such help 
as can be secured for the immediate problem under con- 
sideration. Heretofore the books that had been examined 
from this point of view were Ezekiel, Micah, Samuel and 
Ecclesiastes. A corroboration of these results has recently 
been developed by an investigation of the book of Proverbs 
made by the young and talented French Hebraist, Antoine 
J Baumgartner, professor of the Old Testament in the 
Ecole de Théologie in Geneva. His work is entitled, ‘‘Atude 
Critique sur Vétat du Texte du Livre des Proverbes @’aprés 
les Principles Traductions Anciennes.”” The bulk of the 
volume is a comparison of the Massoretic texts with the 
versions. He c»ncludes that each Old Testament book must 
be examined sepirately, as no general principles of text- 
ual criticism have yet beer discovered for the Old Testa- 
ment, if they, indeed, ever will be, the facts scarcely ad- 
mitting of such a possibility. The views of the author are 
conservative, sensible and suggestive. The Proverbs are a 
didactic book in which several hundred dicta of condeused 
wisdom are formulated in the most epigrammatic form. 
A strictly literal translation would in a book of this kind 
in many cases cause a misunderstandirg. From this point 
of view the number of seeming discrepincies between the 
Hebrew and the Greek decreases cons:derably. Many of 
the passages in the Greek, which at first glance would in- 
dicate an original Hebrew text othr than the Masso- 
retic, are in this way seen to be non zonciusive. Other 
differences arose from the following causes. (1) Scriptio 
plena; (2) absence of vowels; (3) careless reading caus- 
ing a change of letters: (4) glosses finding their way 
into thetext and double translations, the latter feat- 
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ure pointing to the fact that the Greek text was in 
a formative stage, and was not definitely fixed; (5) ab- 
breviations; (6) derivation from incorrect roots, mostly 
from stems of similar sound but different meanings; (7) 
poor Hebrew manuscripts. The additions found in the 
Greek text are, at least in part, translated from the Hebrew; 
but probably they were not contained in the manuscrivt 
of the Proverbs from which the Greek was translated, but 
were drawn from other collections of proverbial sayings. 
On the other hand, the missions are to be explained from 
the fact that these parts were not found in the original 
used, or may haye been absent from the whole family 
of manuscripts that circulated in Egypt. 


....No new and independent work in Hebrew lexicogra- 
phy has appeared for many years, altho Fiirst’s was revised 
as Jate as 1876 by Victor Ryssel, and Gesenius’s in 1890 
by Miiblan and Volck. In the near future, however, Old 
Testament students are promised two new lexicons—an 
English work by Professors Briggs, Francis Brown and 
Driver, and a German work by Siegfried, in Jena, and 
Stade, in Giessen. The latter is doubtless an outcome of 
the opposition aroused by the conservative revisers of Ge 
senius, particularly in the ninth edition. Of the Siegfried- 
Stade lexicon about one-half is printed but not yet pub- 
lished. It will not appear for some time yet. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 224. 
ELISHA’S DEFENDERS.—II K1nes, VI, 8-18. 


Notes.—“* The King of Syria.”—Benhadad IIl.—— 
** Sent unto the King of Israel.’>—Josephus remarks that 
Jehoram was on the point of going a-huntipg when Elisha’s 
messenger reached him. ** Sent to the place.””—Had it 
garrisoned and fortified beforehand, so that Benhadad 
could not take it. ‘Which of us is for the King of 
[srael?’"—Which is the traitor of these most secret plans of 
march? —* He is in Dothan.’’—Dothan is mentioned 
only twice in the Bible, in connection with Joseph in Gen 
xxxvi, 17, and in connection with Elisha. It was situated 
in the center of the country, near the southern edge of the 
plain of Esdraelon. Its name probably signifies two wells. 
The ancient site has been identified twelve miles to the 
northward of old Shechem, and, strangely enough, the old 
mound, with its ancient cisterns, stillis known by its prim- 
itive name, altho no village has existed there for a long 
time. 

Instruction.—Our lesson to day, followed on through the 
twenty-third verse, is one of the sweetest stories told in 
connection with the great prophet. What apictare is this! 
Elisha leading the host that is come to seek him into the 
very jaws of itsenemy. Then note the method of the vic- 
tory! Israel won by supplying the parched troops with 
water and life, not with the sword and death. This situa- 
tion is one of the bright few in the Old Testament where 
slaughter is not dealt to enemies as a matter of course. 
Its motive is not Jewish but Christian. It comes as a 
forcible lesson in the days of European armament, and 
rumors of war, and preparation for what is pleased to 
be considered “‘ the inevitable struggle.””’ Surely Christian 
America has a duty to perform. Let her reach out her 
bloodless hands with the message of Elisha: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not smite them.”’ 

After all, no better illustration of Christian service can 
be drawn than from the battle field. Itis old, but always 
inspiring. There is the continual struggle to secure com- 
manding positions. There is a general idea that Christians 
should not meddle in politics; that it is beneath their 
dignity. What nonsense! Of all business a minisier has 
before him, the most important is to purify the politics of 
his section if they need it. A legislation carried by the 
beer-aristocracy can do infinitely more harm than negli- 
gent prayer can rectify. The Devil intrenches himself 
nowadays through political jobbery in positions that are 
well-nigh impregnable. A clergyman, not long agu,in a 
suburb of over thirty thousand inhabitants decided to try 
hishand in politics. He began to pull wires and organize 
committees. He did it so successfully, and proved so adept 
that he had a no-license bill passed, and his church is 
crowded every Sunday to theceiling. Like the King of 
Israel, he pre-occupied the fortress. That is the active duty 
of Christians. Wheel in line every one of you and make 
the shameful conditions of our politics, that wofual engine 
of wo, a thing of the past. 

Elisha was a committee of one. He was the “ central ” 
of the Israelitish telephone service. From him radiated 
plaus and victory. The Protestant Church needs two 
things desperately: first, an organization for home service 
that shall include all denominations: second, a stirring, 
unenvious loyalty tosuch a plan. Just think a moment 
what this would mean. Supposethat a crisis on the tem- 
perance question were at hand; or there came a flurry and- 
the necessary vote for war; an order from this committee 
to concentrate all effort on one spot for Christ’s sake, and 
New York or Chicago or the country could be carried 
easily. Conviction and brains can when united conquer 
beer and beef and bribes every time. : ‘ 

It is not a particularly serious thing to have everything 
go against you—to be completely shutin on all sides. It 
seems 89, however, to aman of short perspective. A‘ tight 
fix’’ brings out allof one’s powers. It develops the whole 
man. It clears the brain. It affordsinvention. It reveals 
the infinitesimal and the infiaite. It reveals the weak- 
ness of man and the power of God. 

It is a fact that is beyond dispute, that some men see 
morethanothers. Elisha did: but that is no reason why he 

should have been called visionary or mad in his calm tear- 
lessness. There are light seers, many of them in our or- 
bits, of whom we are apt to speak scoffingly. It is more 
than possible that somebody’s else spiritual sight is clearer 
than ours. Inthat he is the broad, we the narrow factor. 
In moments of diverse discouragements there is no wiser 
thing than for those who love us to pray that our eyes may 
be opened that we behold tne hosts of comforters about us. 
So may we pray for others. 

Spiritual insight is a gift and an attainment. Carlyle 
said: ‘* An infinite capacity for taking painsis the greatest 
attribute of genius.’ The like is true of spirituality. The 
same law of insistent work toward achievement bojds in 
the higher life. 


























Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BATTEN, 8S. Z.. rec. March 12th, Manayunk, Penn. 
FURMAN, J. C. Greenville, 8. C., died March 4th. aged 80. 


HORNING, F. M., Miller, accepts call to Watertown, S. D. 


Mogneson, J. WELLS, Stoneham, accepts call to Hyannis, 
ass. 


MANE, A. H., Stepney, Conn., resigns. 

REYNOLDS, W. G., Newton Center, called to Peabody, Mass. 
TINKER, C. 8., Greenville, Penn., resigns. 

WHARTON, M. B., Montgomery, Ala., accepts cail to Norfolk, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BELFRY, Wu11AmM T., Vestaburg, accepts call to Michi 
Center and North Leoni, Mich. . sic: 

BLARESLEE, ALLEN D., Hayward, accepts call to Darlington, 


BOTHWELL, GeorGE W., Oakland, Cal., accepts call to Ch. of 
Covenant, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
CONNET, ALFRED, McLeansville, N. C., accepts call to River- 

dale, Mo. 
DAVIES, THomAs M., Biddeford, Me., called t 

Pres. ch., Manchester, N. H. radon a 
HANSCOM, F. L., Sioux Falls. 8. D., accepts call to Sibley, Ia. 


HIGGINS, Rosert M.. Hyde Park ch., St. Louis, M -, call 
People’s ch., Little Rock. Ark. ; een See 

HUNTER, WItv14M, C.. Brighton, I11., accepts call to Odell and 
Eckelson, N. D. 


JONRS, Jon E., Iowa City, Ia., accepts call to Hankinson 


KERN, ANDREW, Caseyville, Ill., accepts call to new German 
churches at Shelby and Minden, Ia. 
MERRILL, Henry A., State evangelist, Kan., accepts call to 
Immanne!l ch., Kansas City, Mo. 
MORACH, Jacos, Princeton, accepts call to Crete, Neb. 
aaieee. JOHN R., Blue Island, Ill., accepts call to Owosso, 
ch. 


RICE, Joun H. J., Oakland, Cal., call to Alton, Il. 
nopeeem, WILu1AM J., Andover Sem., accepts call to Ashby, 
ass. 

ROOT, Epwarp P., East Hampton, Conn., accepts call to High- 
land Lake, Col. 

SAGE, CaAR Es J., Mankato, accepts call to Hopkins, Minn. 

SCHAERER, Joan, Crete, Neb., accepts call to German ch., 
Avoca, la. 

SLATER. CHARLES, Woodburn, accepts call to Wythe and Wes; 
Rockford, Ill. 


SMITH. CuaRrues H., Belcbertown, Mass., accepts call to Wind- 
sor Ave. ch., Hartford, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BARTHOLOMEW, Tuomas D., Lawrenceburg, Ind., resigns. 

BENSON, E., Brooklyn, Ia., called to Urbana, Ill. 

CATE, C. N., Paola, Kan, accepts call to Sparta, Ill. 

CHADSEY, H. T., inst. March 8th, Owasco, N. Y. 

COBLEIGH, WI LuiraM, Corvaliis, Mont., accepts call to Rath- 
rum, Idaho. 

Comets. J. H., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to Wapello, 

a. 


nayes, I, Porrer, Harrisburg, accepts call to Wrightsville, 
enn. 


HEROLD, J. A., Philadelphia, accepts call to Williamsport, 

enn. 

HONNEL, W. H., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to Oli- 
ve: ch., Chicago, 111. 

HUNTING, GeorGe F., President of Alma College, called to 
Fiint, Mich. 

—* Davin, Easton, Penn., accepts call to Jamestown, 


McCAUGHTRY, J. D., Stanton, accepts call to Freeport, Ill. 

McCOMACK, J. S., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to Red 
Lake Falis, Minn. 

McDONALD, J. D., United Pres., Oxford, O., called to Union 
City, Ind. 

McGLADE, J. R., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Green, la. 

McGUIRE, THomas, called to the Second ch., Tacoma, Wash. 

McLEOD, Davin, F'orida, called to Charlotte, N. Y. 

OSING, §,, St: ckbridge, called to Plainwell, Mich. 

PARSONS, W. E., Ardoch, N. D.. resigns. 

PHILLIPS, C. T., Belleville, accepts call to Cairo, Ili. 

QUIGLEY, T. H., Tuscarora, N. Y., resigns. ; 

ROBINSON, CHARLES S., becomes pastor Thirteenth St. ch., 
New York, N. Y. 

ROBINSON, HuaGu, McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Scotch Grove, Ja. 

RUDD, E. H., Albany, accepts call to Albion, N. Y. 

SCOTT, THomas A., Port Huron, called to Detroit, Mich. 

STERLING, CHARLEs G., Pine Ridge Agency, 8. Dak., called to 
Walnut Hill ch., Omaha, Neb. 

WALKER, E. D., Abilene, Kan., accepts call to Poplar Bluff, 
Mo. 


WALLACE, W. O., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Rankin, I}. 

WEAVER, W. K.. Maryville, Tenn., called to Owatonna, Minn. 

WILLIS, Davrp, Chalfont, accepts call to Tacony, Penn. 

WILSON, GzrorceE P., Kansas City, Mo., accepts call to Arch 
St. ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

WITHINGTON, Irvin P., St. Croix, Wis., called to Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

WOODBRIDGE, W.G.. New York, N. Y., accepts call to Grif- 
fin, Ga., in connection with the Southern ch. 

ZEIGLER, W. H., Anderson, Ind., resigns. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
APPLEGATE, L W.., Streator, Lil., accepts call to Fairhaven, 
ash. 

BRADY, C. T,, Crete, Neb., accepts call to Sedalia, Mo. 

ECKEL. E. Henry, Newport, Del., accepts call to West Pitts- 
ton, Penn. 

GESNER, R. H., Tower Minn., accepts call to Morris, N. Y. 

HIGSON, J. W., Marshall, accepts call to St. Louis, Mo. 

ZAHNER, Louis. Omaha, Neb., accepts call to Adams, Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BRUNNING, B., Univ., Fulton, N. Y, accepts call to Bowdoin- 
ham, Mo. 

CANFIELD, Henry L., Univ., Belleville, accepts call to Cincin- 
nati, O. 

CATE, F. B. Free Baptist, Lowell, Mass., called to Portland, Me. 

DEYO, AMANDA, Univ., Oxford, N. Y., accepts call to Scranton, 
Penn. 

HAVILAND, JAMES M., Quaker, La;Grange, N. Y.,died March 
5th, aged 55. 

HARTMANN, E., Luth., Brooklyn, accepts call to Rochester, 
N. Y. 


HOPKINS. Rosert D.D., Meth. Epis., Sewickley, Penn., died 
March 34, aged 95. 

HOSMITH. Jesse L., So. Pres, Memphis, Miss., died March 
6th, aged 108. 

JESSUP, E. C., Luth., Chicago, accepts call to Peoria, Til. 

MERRILL, J. B.. Free Baptist, Epsom, N. H., resigns. 

OSGOOD, J. C., Free Baptist, Harrison, Me., accepts call to 
Alton, N. H. 

SKINNER, ©. A., Univ., Somerville, Mass., resigns. 

WALSER, O. H., Ref.. Jamaica, accepts call to Cohoes N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, G, 8,, Disciples, Corinth, Ky-, called to Benton, 
fil, 
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Literature. 


| The prompt mention in our list of “Booka of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 








MARSHALL’S ECONOMICS.* 





So great was the influence exercised by 
John Stuart Mill’s ‘‘Principles of Political 
Economy” that more than a generation 
passed before an Englishman tried to 
write anything which should take its 
place. Ia this time there were unprece- 
dented changes in business method; there 
were monographs which established new 
principles of importance; there were 
great advances in theory on the Conti- 
nent of Europe and in the United States; 
but no one had presented their results 
systematically to English readers. They 
were obliged to rely for their informa- 
tion on the work of American writers like 
Francis A. Walker. The first distinct 
progress was shown in Professor Sidg- 
wick’s treatise eight years ago. The book 
before us marks a long step further in 
the same direction. 

While the purpose and scope of Mar- 
shall’s work is pretty nearly the same as 
that of Sidgwick, the character of his 
mind is wholly different. Sidgwick was 
a philosopher; Marshall is an economist 
throughout, with a much more intimate 
knowledge than Sidgwick of modern 
business methods, and a fuller sympathy 
with the application of newer scientific 
principles. He understands trade, and he 
understands the use of mathematics in 
its explanation. If any criticism is to 
be made of his fitness for the task which 
he has undertaken, it is that he has too 
little sympathy for the historical side of 
investigation as compared with that 
which is economic in the narrower sense. 
But at the present day, when so many 
people study history to the neglect of 
mathematics, this is perhaps an advantage 
rather than otherwise. 

The older English economists divided 
cost of production into rent, profits and 
wages. For the time when they wrote, 
this division was a useful one; because 
in England as they saw it land-owners, 
capitalists and laborers constituted sepa- 
rate classes, whose returns could be well 
separated. Land was the leading mo- 
nopoly, and monopoly returns took the 
form of land rent. Capital was in such 
shape that it could be transferred from 
one business or from one locality to an- 
other. Its returns, therefore, had little 
of the element of monopoly, and were 
subject, with but slight reserve, to the 
law of competition. To-day all this is 
changed; and Marshall recognizes the 
force of this change more fully than any 
of his predecessors. Land is no longer 
the only monopoly. Capital 1s no longer 
applied in such fashion as to be quickly 
and completely subject to competition. 
A man who has invested capital on a 
large scale may obtain a monopoly more 
important than that of the owner of agri- 
cultural land, and may make correspond- 
ing profits; or he may lose it wholly, and 
have no means of transferring it to an- 
other occupation any more than the 
owner of an unproductive piece of ground 
could transfer his land to a place where 
it could have higher value, 

“The greater part, tho not the whole, of 
the distinction between rent and interest 
on capital turns on the length of the period 
which we have in view. That which is 
rightly regarded as interest on free or 
floating capital, or on new investments of 
capital, is more particularly treated as a 
certain rent—as quasi rent it is called be- 
low—on old investments of capital. And 
there is no sharp line of division between 
floating capital, and that which has been 
sunk for a special branch of production. 
Each group shades into the other gradu- 
ally.” 

Obviously a writer who recognizes 
these traits has an enormous advantage 
in dealing with facts of. modern business. 
Marshall unquestionably treats the prob- 
lems of monopoly and competition ina 
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far more satisfactory manner than any 
of his predecessors. 

Of no less importance than his familiar- 
ity with business is his understanding of 
modern mathematical metheds. Those 
whose knowledgaof political economy is 
limited to what they learn in ordinary 
treatises hardly know how great an ad- 
vance has been made in applying to the 
phenomena of business a method of treat- 
ment not unlike the use of differential 
equations in mechanics or physics, Just 
as the engineering problems with regard 
to the relations between masses of matter 
are solved by the study of smal] changes 
of individual particles, so the problems of 
value and price may be best met by 
studying the effect of slight changes in 
small quantities bought or sold. While 
value as such has no apparent relation to 
utility as such, it has a most impor- 
tant relation to the utility of a slight ad- 
dition to the supply which any individual 
gets, or to the supply in the market as a 
whole. Von Thiinen and Cournot recog- 
nized this more than half a century ago. 
Jevons pushed these results still furtber, 
and was the leader in a distinctively 
modern method of economic investiga- 
tion whose underlying principle cannot 
be better stated than in Marshall’s own 
words: 

‘Our observations of Nature in the moral 
as in the physical world relate not so much 
to aggregate quantities as to increments of 
quantities; and, in particular, the demand 
for a thing is a continuous function, of 
which the marginal increment is in stable 
equilibrium balanced against the corre- 
sponding increment of its cost of produc- 
tion. Itis not easy to get a clear view of 
this without the aid either of mathematical 
symbols orof diagrams; and there are many 
problems of pure theory which no one who 
has once learned to use diagrams will will- 
ingly handle in any other way.”’ 

It is not easy to state, without the aid 
of such symbols or diagrams, the essen- 
tial features of this kind of reasoning. It 
is based on the following fact: To any 
individual, and therefore to the aggre- 
gate of any group of individuals, the 
difference between no slice of bread and 
one slice of bread a day is a matter of life 
and deatb; the second slice means some- 
what less than the first; the difference 
between the fifth and the sixth slice may 
be a matter of greater or less comfort; 
between the tenth and the eleventh slice 
it becomes a matter of comparative indif- 
ference, and so on; each additional in- 
crease of consumption in any given time 
means less additional utility to the con- 
sumer. Meantime it is generally, tho 
not always, true that the effort to provide 
means of paying for the slices of bread 
becomes greater with increased quanti- 
ties of product. If a man is making 
shoes to exchange for bread, the first few 
hours of work involve but slight sacrifice; 
the difference between six and seven 
hours is a matter of more or less fatigue; 
between eight aad nine hours it becomes 
a question of discomfort; between ten 
and eleven hours it may involve a certain 
amount of loss in health and efficiency. 
With the increasing sacrifice involved in 
making more shoes in a day and the di- 
minishing utility of getting more bread, 
there will come a time when the individ- 
ual will not work longer—the supply 
being furnished at increasing cost per 
unit, the product for which it is ex- 
changed having a diminished utility per 
unit. Theoretically, bread and _ shoes 
should exchange at the point where the 
utility of an additional unit of bread 
ceases to be in excess of the cost of pro- 
duction of shoes, measured in human 
effort and sacrifice. 

This law is universally true of the de- 
mand for products. It is not so univer- 
sally true of the supply. Jevons recog- 
nized this distinction; Cournot did not; 
Marshall does not; and, in thus going 
back to the earlier treatment, Marshall 
has introduced some chances of error 
which he might have avoided. It will 
always be true that the price per unit 
which any individual will pay for a large 
quantity will be less than that which he 
will pay per unit for a smali quantity; 
but it will not always be true that the 
price per unit at which an individual or 
group of individuals can supply a large 








quantity will be greater than that at 
which they can supply a small quantity; 
on the other hand, it may be, and under 
modern conditions often is, much less.+ 
There are parts of his book in which 
Marshall recognizes this fact as clearly 
and fully as any one else; but when he 
comes to speak of the ‘ fundamental 
symmetry of supply and demand,” or to 
treat of normal price, he ignores it wholly. 
He assumes that there must be a point of 
intersection between his supply and de- 
mand curves, and as a rule only one 
point. In actual business, this is not 
true, and therefore there 1s no such thing 
as normal supply in the sense in which 
he uses it. Under the conditions in 
which manufactured articles are fur- 
nished, a single concern can often supply 
a given amount of product at less cost 
than could be done by two concerns, 
The more an individual furnishes, the less, 
within very wide limits, is the cost per 
unit of product. The attempt to form a 
supply curve by adding up the quantities 
which can be supplied by each individual 
at any particular price, in the same way 
that we can form a demand curve by 
adding up the quantities demanded by 
the different individuals at particular 
prices, involves a radical fallacy of 
method. 

There is another respect in which Mar- 
shall’s treatment is not so good as Jevons’s. 
He does not givesufficient emphasis tothe 
individual character of business transac- 
tions. Not that he ignores the distinc- 
tion between individual transactions and 
social aggregates, as so many of bis pred- 
ecessors have done. His chapter on cap- 
ital is a clear illustration of his under- 
standing of the theory of this matter; but 
he does not always carry his theory into 
practice. Jevons defined capital from the 
standpoint of the individual; divided it 
into free and invested capital, the former 
consisting of money and, under certain 
restrictions, credit, the latter of plant, 
materials and unsold goods—ignoring to 
a great extent the distinction between 
fixed and circulating capital. This was 
an extremely useful way of dealing with 
the subject, avoiding as it did many of 
McLeod’s errors of expression, and yet 
preserving the advantages of McLeoa’s 
analysis. Marshall makes a step back- 
ward by assuming that we may treat so- 
cial capital as representing an aggregate 
of individual capitals, which might per- 
haps be done in a rough way under earlier 
and rougher methods of analysis but 
which the very excellence of Marshall’s 
methods of reasoning makes it dangerous 
to do now. 

The fact is, we have parsed beyond the 
stage where we reason about aggregates 
of commodities as Adam Smith and Ri- 
cardo did, or as John Stuart Mill, with 
but slight reservations, continued to do. 
We can no longer assume that if the com- 
modities areon hand their use will take 
care of itself. Questions of wages, real 
as wellas nominal, questions of interest 
and rent and employers’ profits, turn 
more upon the use which is made of re- 
sources than upon the absolute amount 
of such resources actually available. The 
system of interest is not an apportionment 
to capital of the contribution which makes 
to industrial efficiency, but a means of 
getting that capital into the right hands, 
so that it will be properly used. It ison 
this ground that it has grown up histor- 
ically, and it is for this reason that the 
attacks of socialists on the present system 
are wholly fallacious. They assume that 
the use of our resources under some other 
system would be as good as it is under the 
present system, a thing which they abso- 
lutely fail to prove and which is wholly 
unlikely. The reasons for the growth of 
the system as such, were that it produced 
the best aggregate results and the least 
aggregate waste of resources. But the 
business dealings determining the rate of 
interest are not aggregates; they are in- 
dividual transactions; they cannot be 
summed up inthe way in which Marshall 
does without involving a wrong theory of 
distribution and an erroneous explanation 
of the facts. It is at once a defect anda 
merit of Marshall’s book that he has left 
matters in the state where further prog- 
ress on the basis of his views is inevitable, 
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He has done so much that others must go 
on and domore. To the general reader 
this may be a defect; to the scientific 
student it is the highest merit. 
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The Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan 
Peoples is the title given to the English 
translation of the Sprachvergleichung und 
Uhrgeschichte of Prof. OttoSchrader. The 
original title indicates more closely the na- 
ture of the work, which is a treatise on lin- 
guistic paleontology. It seeks to answer 
the question, ‘‘ What can comparative phi- 
lology tell us about the life and surround- 
ings of our earliest ancestors?” It answers 
it well. One who reads this as his first book 
of the kind, will be surprised to see how 
much real knowledge of a prehistoric period 
has been gained from a careful study of 
words. Many readers of other works, bear- 
ing more or Jess directly on thé same sub- 
ject, may here learn what linguistic science 
at present can not do in this field. Thereis 
very little dogmatic assertion in the book. 
The writer's evident fairness compels confi- 
dence in his conclusions. These are stated 
modestly and only after a full exhibition of 
the evidence for them. The author pos- 
sesses in a remarkable degree the wide 
range of knowledge which is necessary to a 
critical handling of the questions arising in 
this wide field. A good example of the ex- 
actness of the linguistic treatment of these 
questions, and, at the same time, a fine il- 
lustration of the way in which language 
helps to a history of culture may be seen in 
the chapter on gold (page 177 ff.). Theim- 
mediate question is when and how did the 
Celtic nations become acquainted with 
gold? The Old Irish name for it is or. 
This is borrowed from the Latin au- 
rum. Why borrowed, and not simply a 
cognate word related to the Latin form 
much as the Celtic rix to the Latin 
rex? Because the form in the older 
Latin was ausom (proved by other Italic 
dialects), and in the history of the language 
8 between vowels changeito 7. This inter- 
v:. cative s in Celtic, however, dropped out 
as it did in Greek. Hence the ‘cognate 
form’ (i. e, the form inherited directly 
from the primitive Indo-European), of au- 
rum would not contain the r as representa- 
tive of thes. With the thing itself, then, 
we may safely conclude, the Celts took the 
name. Can the form of the word tell us 
when? This change of stor in Latin was 
accomplished about the time of the Sam- 
nite War, and popular speech, always a 
httle ahead of official orthography, may 
have made the change some fifty years ear- 
lier. Th‘s agrees with the time of the great 
Celtic movements southward and east- 
ward, andthe time when, according to the 
Roman story, the insolent Gaul threw his 
sword into the scales against a thousand 
pounds of Roman gold. After this time 
the Gauls are pictured as fond of gold and 
rich in gold. Tracing in a similar way the 
words for gold among the other nations of 
Europe, the author comes to this conclusion, 
page 179 ff: 

“From Asia Minor gold on the one hand 
through Phenician agency to Greece, on the 
other through Iranian agency to the Eastern 
Finns. Great influence on the further distri- 
bution of gold through Europe must have been 
exercised by [taly. The Italian word found its 
way to the Celts, Albanians, Lithuanians, and 
in later times to the Scandinavians also. The 
Slavo-Teutons have a common name for gold, 
which must have established itself in this lin- 
guistic area at a very early date, perhaps owing 
to Oriental influence.”’ 

So much for the method of investigation, 
and the natureof the results reached. The 
book. which contains five hundred pages, is 
divided into four parts. I. The History of 
Linguistic Paleontology. Il. Research by 
means of Language and History. Its 
Methods and Priociples of Criticism. III. 
The First Appearance of Metals, especially 
among the Indo European Peoples. IV. The 
Primeval Period. It isimpossible in ashort 
notice to do justice to the large amount of 
materialin this traly great work. It is re- 
plete with new facts, and with new explana- 
tions of known facts. It contains a large 
number of new etymologies instructive on 
some point of the history of culture. One 
or two brief extracts on matters of general 
interest must suffice here. First, on the 
primitive dwelling-house, page 364: 

‘During the wanderings of the Indo-Euro- 
peans the wagon was at once carriage and 
house to them; on the other hand, during their 
settlements, which came to be longer and long- 
er the more they turned from pastoral to agri- 
cultural life, two kinds of habitation can be 
traced back to primitive times—the hut and the 
subterranean dwelling dug in the earth. In 
connection with the former there can be no 
doubt that we must keep our minds clear of 
any idea of stone buildings, and conceive the 
materials as simply basket-work, wood and 
loam. As to the form of the Indo-European 
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hut, it seems to have originally been circular, | manuals edited by Professor Myers, Univer- 
altho possibly even in the primeval period rect- 


angular buildings of the block-house kind were 
not excluded. The entrance to these habita- 
tions was by a door. Windows did not exist.” 
To the question, Had the original people a 
religion? Schrader gives this answer: 

“1 am of the opinion that evenif we put aside 

everything uasafe and false, that comparative 
mythology and the history of religion havo 
accumulated on this subject, we are, solely 
from the consideration of perfectly trustworthy 
miterial, more and more driven on all sides to 
assume that the common basis of the ancient 
Indo-Kuropean religions was a worship of the 
powers of nature practiced in the primeval 
Indo-European period.” 
The author does not believe that ancestor- 
worship, which is so strongly developed 
among some of [ndo-European peoples, goes 
back to the proethnic period. In his views 
on the primitive Indo-European family 
Schrader agrees with Delbriick, as against 
Leist. (See THE INDEPENDENT for May 15th, 
1890 ) Finally he places the original home of 
the [ndo-Europeans in the steppes of south- 
ern Rusia, about halfway up the Volga. 
The book contains a very full index of the 
words treated of, which has the vatue of an 
etymological dictionary for a Jarge number 
of the words for the commonest things of 
life. ‘The translation is on the whole good, 
but is too literal at times to the German 
idiom. The translator betrays occasionally 
his ignorance of the English equivalents 
for technical terms of philology. 


Laudes Domini. (The Century Co., New 
York.) The recent addition of a special 
volume of this series of manuals fou praise, 
‘*For Use in the Prayer-meeting,’’ rounds 
and completes the series. [t consists now of 
four numbers, first of all the large manual 
Laudes Domini for church service, the 
culmination of Dr. Charles S. Robinson’s 
life-long work in congregational psalmody; 
the “Abridged Edition” of the same, for 
smaller churches and for chapels; the 
“Suanday-schcol Edition,’ and the latest 
issue—Laudcs Domini for the Prayer- 
meeting. The basis of the whole is the 
larger work, whose method, standard and 
general hymnological and musical charac- 
ter is reproduced in the other numbers, 
Toe four volumes make a complete equip- 
ment attempted in no other hymnal. 
Handel and Haydn for the Sunday- 
School, (Charles T, Dillingham, New York.) 
This isa volume of selections from Han- 
dei’s “* Messiah’’ and Haydn’s “ Creation”’ 
and Church muste, arranged and adapted 
for use in Sunday-schools, church choirs, 
and congregations, by Edward Howe, or- 
ganist of Bethany Presbyterian Churcb, in 
this city. The work is done simply and 
with a practical intelligence, and makes 
an interesting collection of music we 
should be glad to hear more of in the 
service of song. Harmony in Praise, 
compiled and edited by Mills Whittlesey 
and A. P. Jami«son (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston),is a collection of the gems of sacred 
song arranged for devotional use, morning, 
evening, and for general purposes of 
praise. The collection is very select, and 
the author’s standard has been a musical 
rather than a practical one. This re- 
mark cannot be made of Good Luck, by 8S. 
W. Staub (S. W. Staub & Co., Chicago, 60 
cents), which is an eminently practical and 
popular collection arranged for the use of 
“singing classes, conventions, normal 
schools, day schools, institutes, academies, 
colleges, and the home.” The music is 
given in a great variety of forms with grand 
‘sacred and secular choruses for concerts. 
——From Gion & Co., Boston, in their 
** National Music Course’’ we have a New 
Fourth Reader, by Luther Whiting Mason 
and George A. Veazie, Jr., designed for the 
upper grades of boys’ and mixed schools, 
and containing chord-work, exercises and 
part songs with and for singing without 
accompaniment. The editors of this jmusic 
reader are teachers of great experience, Mr. 
Mason, having distinguished himself in the 
Boston schools, was appointed director of 
music for the Empire of Japan. Mr. Veazie 
is supervisor of music in the Chelsea schools. 
Hymns New and Old, No. 2, is a col- 
lection, by D. B. Towner, for use in Gospel 
meetings and other religious services. 
(Fleming H. Revell, New York. 30 cents.) 
Orders of Worship for the Sunday- 
school, by D. E. Curtis, presents the differ- 
ent forms for conducting the Sunday-school, 
with a complete service for each occasion. 
The arrangement is topical, and the collec- 
tion will be found to be the fruit of much 
pains aud experience. (Congregational Suc- 
day-School and Publishing Society, Boston 

and Chicago.) 

Ancient History for Colleges and High 
Schools. Part I[, Ancient Rome. By P. V. 
N. Myers. (Ginn & Company, Boston, $1.00.) 

















sity of Cincinnati, and is a good and thor- 
ough manual for school use. A Stem 
Dictionary of the English Language for 
use in Elementary Schools. By John 
Kennedy. (A. S. Barnes & Company, New 
York, $150.) Mr. Kennedy has prepared 
in this volume a neat and well arranged 
manual of the Eaoglish roots most in use, 

with indications of the words in which they 
appear, and illustrated notes and anecdotes 
to enliven his pages. The book is a useful 
one. Manual Training in Education. 
By C. M. Woodward, Dean of the Polytech- 
nic School, and Director of the Manual 
Training School, Washington University, 
St. Louis. (Seribner & Welford, New York. 
$125) A first-rate manual both from a 
theoretic and the practical point of view, 
and equally valuable for students and 
teachers. The following manuals may 
also claim brief and commendatory mention. 
A Munual of Civil Government intended 
for Public Instruction in the State of Mis 

souri. By Henry C. Northam. (C. W. Bar- 
deen, Syracuse.) One Summer’s Les 

sonsin Practical Perspective. By Christine 
Chaplio Brush, illustrated (Roberts Broth- 
ers, Bo ton,75 cents), and intended for begin- 
ners in connection with object drawing. 
First Course in French Conversation, 
Recitation and Reading. By Charles P. 
Du Croquet. (William R. Jenkins, 851 Sixth 
Avenue, New York.) A simple, unpreten- 
tious, sensible manual, - Longmans’ 
French Course. Complete Edition, with 
Copious Exercises and Vocabularies. -B T. 
H. Bertenshaw, B A, Assistant Master in 
the City of London School. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 60 cents.) The 
merit of this manual liesinits compact and 
well arranged form. It brings the elements 
and difficulties of the language together in 
the simplest way, and enables the student 
to grasp them quickly and clearly. We 
name also among the ‘*‘ Eiementary Science 
Manuals,” published by the same firm, 
Practical, Plain and Solid Geometry 
Including Graphic Arithmetic. By J.H 

Morris. (New York. 80 cents.) In the 
“Science in Plain Language’’ series we 
note an attractive little volume, Astronomy 
—Sun, Moon, Stars, etc., edited by William 
Durham, F.R.S.E., published by Adam and 
Charles Black, Edinburgh. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. 50 cents.) The Nine 
Worlds: Stories from Norse Mythology. 
By Mary E. Litchfield. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
60 cents.) This attractive little collection 
of stories of the Norse gods is composed 
simply enough for children, but net unin- 
teresting to older readers. It is provided 
with vocabulary and table of references, 
and will serve a good purpose as an intro- 
duction to the old paganism of the wor- 
shipers of Odin. 

Studia Biblica ct Ecclesiastica. Essays, 
chiefly in Biblical and Patristic Criticism, 
by Members of the University of Oxford. 
Volume If. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$3 25 ) With some little amplification of the 
title this is simply the continuation of the 
series of Essays published by the same 
editors in 1885, under the title of ‘‘Studia 
Bitlica”’ Like the previous volume this is 
desigued for scholars, and will be found to 
keep pace with the ever advancing criti- 
cism of the times. The tendency of criti- 
cism to a more sober and conservative posi- 
tion as regards the Synoptical Gospels has a 
pleasing illustration in the article on ‘* The 
Origin and Mutual Relations of the Synop- 
tic Gospels,” by F. H. Woods, B.D., of St. 
Johns College, Oxford. Mr. Woods attacks 
the theory (maintained by Holtzman in bis 
earlier editions, but not in the latest) of an 
ur-Markus larger than the present Gospel, 
and concludes 
“that the common tradition upon which all 
the three Synoptics were based is substantially 
our St. Mark as far as matter, general form and 
order are concerned. Whether we can go 
further, and say that, in point of language and 
the more minute details, it is generally identi- 
cal,isa further question which we have not 
attempted to settle.” 

The other topics treated in these Studia 
Biblica are **‘ The Authorship and Titles of 
the Psalms, according to Early Jewish Au 
thorities,”? Ad. Newbauer; ** The Day and 
Year of St. Polycarp’s Martyrdom,” C. H. 
Turner; ‘‘The Clementine Homilies,’ 
C. Bigg, D.D.; '‘ The Evidence of the Early 
Versions and Patristic Quotations as to the 
N. T. Text,’ J. M. Bebb; ‘‘The Armmonian 
Sections, Eusebian Canons and Harmoniz- 
ing Tables in the Syriac Tetrevangelium,”’ 
G. H. Gwilliam; ‘‘ The Codex Amiatinus 
and its Birthplace,’’ H. J. White.-———The 
Genesis of the Heavens and the Earth 
all the Host of Them. By James 
D. Dana, LL.D. (The Student Pub- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Conn.) This 
monograph is a lecture delivered by 
































This belongs in the series of historical 








Professor Dana to-bis class at. Yale, March 
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29th, 1890. It repeats substantially the con- 
clusions reached by his article in the Bibli- 
otheca Sacra, April, 1885, but the subject is 
expanded and presented differently with 
some Dew collateral points added. 


It will be a most agreeable surprise to the 
thousands of American admirers of the 
late Professor Delitzech to learn that 
there has been in existence a series 
of letters between him and Professor v. 
Hofmann, for more than a decade his 
colleague in Erlangen, and the leading 
spirit in the so famous Erlangen school, 
which has controlled the progressive con- 
fessional thought of Germany for more 
than a generation. It was Delitzsch’s in- 
tention to publish these letters himself, and 
during the last months of his life he had 
been putting his own into proper sbape for 
print; but illness and death interfered with 
these plans, and the series has now been 
edited by a pupil of both the correspond- 
ents, Prof. Wilbelm Volck, of Dorpat, 
under the title, Theologische Briefe der 
Professoren Delitzsch und v. Hofmann. 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs. Pp. xiv, 233 Price, 
5.60 marks.) These letters differ materially 
from those which passed between the late 
Professor Dorner and the Danish bishop, 
Martensen, which were announced and dis- 
cussed in full in these columns by Professor 
Briggs when they appeared about two 
years ago. The Dorner-Marteasen collec- 
tion covered a period of fifty years, aud 
gave the innermost sentiments of the 
writers on the leading topics of the theo- 
logical and political world in this half cen- 
tury. The Delitz:ch-v. Hofmann collection 
is less personal and general in character, 
being almost entirely confined to theolog- 
ical discus ions, the personal element ap- 
pearing only incidentally. The occasion of 
the correspondence was Delitzsch’s criti- 
cism of v. Hofmann’s interpretation and 
dogmatical use of [ Peteriii, 19. V. Hof- 
mann was the champion of the Kenosis 
theory in the modern conservative theology 
of Germany, which, from the standpoint of 
the great dogmaticians of the seventeenth 
century. is a departure from the old land- 
marks, and is regarJed as doing injustice to 
the dignity of the human nature of Christ. 
It is a central line of thought in which 
the conservative and confessional theology 
of our day has made a new departure. The 
discussion of this and allied points, as also 
of methodological principles, is rich in 
thought, altho Delitzsch’s attitude through- 
out is more negative than positive, criticis- 
ing, questioning, and asking for further in- 
formation, while v. Hofmann is didactic in 
manner. The latter was one of the promi- 
nent theological writers of the century, and 
should be better known to American schol- 
ars. This series of letters is a valuable con- 
tribution to modern theological argument 
and discussion. 


Easy Lessons in Christian Doctrine. 
Prepared for the Use of Mixed Schools. 
(Stevenson & Foster, Pittsburgh, Penn.) 
With the approval of the Managers of the 
Pennsylvania Reform School at Morganza, 
near Pittsburgb, the Chaplain of the insti- 
tution and the Vice-President of the Board 
prepared this little manual of fifty pages, 
which has now beenin use long enough to 
justify the bigh expectations entertained of 
its usefulness. It is not a colorless, emas- 
culated system of doctrine, which might be 
accepted by all simply because it contained 
nothing positive. It follows a broad ard 
truly Christian path, teaching nothing 
militating: against the doctrines of any 
Church that retains faith in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. ‘It is simple in language, con- 
venient in arrangement, clear, concise, 
positive in the general treatment of the 
essential truths of the Christian religion, 
and neither goes beyond the Scripture nor 
brings up the mooted points of Scripture. 
As the Pennsylvania school contains many 
Catholic youth, a copy of the Catechism 
was sent to Bishop Phelan, of the diocese 
of Western Pennsylvania, who, after exami- 
nation, wrote as follows to Mr. J. A. Quay, 
Superintendent: 

“The book, Easy Lessons in Christian Doc- 
trine, is the only book of religious instruction 
that has come under my notice which claims 
to keep within the lines of belief common to all 
who profess faith in Jesus Christ. It is, there- 
fore, well suited for a text-book in public insti- 
tutions where Catholics and Protestants at all 
times receive instruction. Catholics can accept 
ali that the book contains, and the important 
truths of the Catholic religion which it does 
not contain can readily be supplied by the 
priest who conducts special services for the 
Catholic inmates of the institution in which 
the book is used.” 

The Bishop here suggests an important 
point. The manual, while teaching the 
fundameatal truths of Christianity, can for 
the rest be supplemented by pastors of any 
Church; Methodists, Baptists, Episcopa- 
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lians or Presbyterians will find in the minds 
of the students a scriptural basis of truth, 
upon which, if they please, they may build 
up the distinctive dogmas of their various 
creeds. The Rev. James Allison, D.D., of 
Pittsburgh, a “pillar of orthodoxy,” a 
hearty believer in and a stanch defender 
of Calvinistic doctrine, connected with the 
Morganza Board for many years, and much 
experienced in this difficult field of labor, 
writes to the Superintendent: 

“ As you know, ! ama Presbyterian minister 
and editor of The Presbytervan Banner, as well 
as Chairman of the Committee of Instruction 
and Discipline of the Pennsylvania Reform 
School. After careful examination of Hasy 
Le.sons in Christian Doctrine,I am happy to 
say that I believe this little work to be admi- 
rably adapted to be useful in reform schools 
and similar institutions, and, also, that it con- 
tains nothing to which any one can reasonably 
object.” 

In these days of Church unity and plans for 
re-uniting the separated fragments of tke 
Church Universal, there is an earnest desire 
to remove the practical barriers existing 
between Churches which hold much in com- 
mon. The use of the little book, Easy Les- 
sons in Christian Doctrine, is evidence 
that there is, and that there may always 
be, a comprehension and an acceptance of 
the fundamental truth of pure Christian- 
ity, separate and apart from the denomina- 
tional theories and practices which have 
divided the Church Catholic. We bespeak 
for the collection careful examination on 
the part of teachers and considerate judg- 
ment on the part of ministers and prelates. 


An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By 
Charitou T. Lewis, Ph.D. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $200.) This Diction- 
ary is a solid acquisition for the text-book 
apparatus of our elementary schools. It is 
made on substantially the same method as 
Dr. Lewis’s *‘ Latin Dictionary for Schools,”’ 
of which it is a simplification rather than 
an abridgement, tho in some important 
particulars it is fuller than the ‘School 
Dictionary.” Some regret was expressed, 
especially in England, as to this ‘*School 
Dictionary,’”’ that the vocabalary should 
be limited asitis. Inthe present Diction- 
ary, tho elementary, the vocabulary has 
been extended to cover the omissions of the 
previous and larger work. Room has been 
made for these additions by a vigorous re- 
duction of examples to those which are 
strictly explanatory of the elementary uses 
and meanings of the words. Proper names 
are omitted, at least as a rule, the only 
exceptions being, so far as we can penetrate 
the author’s plan, names which have some 
general literary or descriptive value apart 
from that of personal designation, as Jup- 
piter, Tacita, Augustus, Julius. Definite 
citations in chapter and book are not given, 
but only the author, abbreviated to one or, 
at most, two initials. Roots are treated 
with the same vigorous brevity Be- 
wildering details are excluded, and in 
both the longer apd shorter articles 
the matter is presented with great simplic- 
ity, in a natural and obvious order and 
without confusion. As to fullness the arti- 
cles under all important words are thor- 
oughly done, with so little omission as to 
raise the question whether indolent or un- 
enterprising students might not be tempted 
to limit themselves to this example of com- 
prehensive brevity. Every important word 
is a new illustration of this severe but thor- 
ough brevity, as, for example, sum, sui, ut 
or uti, ita, pono or compono, habeo, si, sic, 
quod, quo, fero, and endless cther examples 
which might be added to those we have 
quoted at random and from memory. 
Quantities are marked in this handbook as 
in the larger ‘‘Dictionary for Schools.”’ Lists 
of examples with authors cited (not page or 
book) are full enough to illustrate every 
use and shade of meaning. Andthe matter 
of accuracy is probably carried in this vol- 
ume some steps beyond that of the ‘* School 
Dictionary,” admirable as that work is on 
this head. The only serious criticism ever 
made on that handbook, the exclusion of 
Catullus, parts of Tacitus and Sallust, etc., 
from the vocabulary, is avoided in the pres- 
ent dictionary. Beginning with the Har- 
per edition of Freund, Dr. Lewis now has 
his name on a series of dictionaries of which 
he may well be proud. In the respects 
noted above the last is the best of the three. 
It certainly represents the avthor’s ripest 
experience and scholarship, and has profited 
to the full by the criticism of the earlier 
works. The number in the series which has 
received the most criticism and which re- 
mains most exposed to it is the first and 
largest which was done in co-operation 
with the late Professor Short. I: is as great 
an advance on the old Andrews edition of 
Freund as that was on the Leverett which 
preceded it, and which, as we were recently 





surprised to learn, has still a large sale in 
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some parts of thecountry. It has, however, 
defects which Dr. Lewis’s ‘‘ School Diction- 
ary’ has made very apparent and which it 
is not too much to hope the enterprising 
publishers will some day encourage him to 
remove, 


Mungo Park and the Niger. By Joseph 
Thomson. (Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. $1.25.) This is the latest volume we 
have seen in the series of ‘‘The World’s 
Great Explorers.’ It comes from an author 
of the tirst competence, and is an old story 
retold in all the light of modern knowledge 
and recent exploration. The book is well 
made, and furnished with excellent maps. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The New England Magazine for this 
month contains a fully illustrated paper 
on * Harvard During the War.” 


..The original will gf Col. John Wash- 
ington has been discovered, and is to be 
sold next month in Philadelphia. This 
document has ar important bearing on the 
evidence in regard to George Washington’s 
family history. 


.. Professor Huxley publishes, with Mac- 
millao, a pamphlet called *‘ Social Diseases 
and Worse Remedies,” containing ten 
letters to The Times on the subject of 
General Booth’s scheme for the salvation 
of Darkest England. 


....The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have added to their Riverside Portraits a 
superb lithograpb of James Russell Lowell, 
from the Gutekunst photograph, the best 
ever taken of Mr. Lowell. This lithograph 
is rarely true, strong, and has a beautifully 
easy pose. 


..The change is announced of the New 
York agency of Macmillan & Co. into a 
distinct business under the same firm 
name. This house will still act as agents 
for the London firm of Macmillan & Co., 
and for the publications of the Oxford and 
Cambridge University Presses. The head 
of the business direction will be Mr. George 
P. Bretc. 


.. The North American Review for this 
month presents its usually captivating ar- 
rav of timely subjects and writers. Walt 
Whitman has been asked to settle the ques 
tion whether we have a National Litera- 
ture. He does not find it easy to decide 
offhand. Lieutenant Troup, of Stanley’s 
Rear Guard, makes another contribution to 
the literature of that subject. 


..Miss Antoinette Stolle, well known 
for her illustrated art-lectures in Boston, 
has issued a dainty and tasteful little port- 
folio entitled ‘‘ Venice,” containing a care- 
fully selected and clearly photographed set 
of views of that city’s pictorial and archi- 
tectural beauties. It is the first of a pro- 
jected series, a ‘ Pictorial Guide to Euro- 
pean Cities and Galleries,” now under- 
taken by Miss Stolle, who publishes it at 
the Pierce Building, Copley Square. 

.. We have received from the Director 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. 
Louis, founded by the munificent gift of 
the late William Shaw, the very handsome 
volume containing the inaugural address, 
etc. Scientific institutions, libraries, in- 
vestigators and editors who receive the 
publications are requested to send to the 
library of the Garden such of their publi- 
cations as are likely to be in any way use- 
fulin botanical or horticultural work. It 
is proposed to issue an annual volume of 
botanical and horticultural information. 
Foreign exchanges may be sent through the 
foreign agencies of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, at Washington, D. C. 

..Harper’s Magazine for March contains 
another installment of the il'ustrated arti- 
cle on Shakespeare’s Comedies. This one 
deals with the ‘‘Comedy of Errors,’’ and 
Mr. Abbey has been particularly fortunate 
in some of his interpretations. Mr. Theo- 
dore Child’s South American papers are 
also continued; this time we are given a 
view of the Argentine Capital. Mr. Julian 
Ralph, under the whimsical title ‘The Chi- 
nese Leak,” gives some new statistics and 
particulars of the Chinese emigration to 
this country through Canada. Mr. Brander 
Matthews furnishes a short story, and Mr. 
Tnomas Hardy the first part of a continued 
one, entitled ‘Wessex Folk.’’ Mr. Laurence 
Hutton describes ‘“‘The Literary Land- 
marks of Edinburgh,’’ and Mr. Joseph 
Pennell reproduces the strange old scenes 
of *‘The Gray Metropolis of the North.” 
Mr. Howells contributes half a dozen poems. 

From the Paris house of Charles Dela- 
grave comes 4 thin, well-printed little vol- 
ume, Georges Bizet: Sa Vieet Les Guvres, 
by Camille Bellaigue. It represents a trib 


ute to departed genius, to a genius cut off 
with singularly mournful untimeliness, 





that is as well deserved as it is tastefully 
executed. The booklet has some connec- 
tion with the late Bizet Memorial Fund, 
in which Paris interested itself so success- 
fully. M. Bellaigue has little to say of Bi- 
zet’s personality; but he sketches it in out- 
line with a French biographist’s fine and 
firm hand, and givesa portraiture of the 
young composer that is both sympathetic 
and accurate; and several brief letters trom 
Bizet supplement that part of his duty. 
But the main part and interest of the mon- 
ograph is a remarkably fine, perceptive and 
picturesque study of the composer’s few 
but iaimitable works—a couple of pages 
here or half a dozen there to the series of 
scores—“ The Pearl Fishers,” ‘‘ Djamileh,”’ 
“The Fair Maid of Perth,” and, above all 
those masterpieces, the ‘‘Arlesienne”’ music 
and “‘Carmen.”’ Mr. Bellaigue has a par- 
ticular faculty and taste im this sort of 
semi analysis, semi-characterizing; and al- 
together his little volume is useful, enjoy- 
able, and written con amore to a degree 
that gives it special charm. We presume 
that musicians here can find it with some 
of our many French booksellers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Publications of the U iniversity of Pennsylva- 
nia. Series in Phi-ciogy, Literature and 
Archeology. Volume I. Number 4. ‘the 
Gambling Games of the Chinese in America. 

‘an T’an: The Game of Repeatedly Spread- 
tng Out, and Pak Kop Pid; or, The Gawe of 

ite Pigeon Ticket. By Stewart Culin. 
Secretary of the Museum of Archeology and 
oh ge 7-5 gh University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 17. ypliadetpaia, Penn.: 
Unive 7A “of « 3-8... ess 

About an old New Enzland Chureh, An Ad- 
dress on“ The Good Old Days.” Published 
as a Souvenir of the one hundred and fiftierh 
anniversary of =e Coqares Cienes Church 
of Sharon, Conn. By a Young New magiand 
Parson. jeerenn J Stante gi ise. 7 x54. pp. 

Sharon, Cons.: Dight & Co........... 

The Busy Man’s “pible: How to Study and 
Teach It. By George W. Cable. 744x5, pp. 81. 
Meadville, Penn.: Flood & Vincent........... 

Sermons Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the late Joseph Barber Lightfoot, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham, 
sometime Canon of St. Pau!’s. Published 
by the Trustees of the Lightfoot and. 
144x544, pp. xiv, 314. New York: Macmilian 


Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. The 
First Book of Kings. With Map, Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby, D.D. 654x4, pp. 144. The same 

English Menof Action series. Warwick, 

ingmaker. By — W. Oman. 
44, pp. viil, 243. The same................... 

An ty mological Dictionary. of the German 
Language, By frederick Kluge, Professor 
in the University of Jena. Translated trom 
the Fourth Gera an Edition by John Francis 
pers. D. D.Lit., M.A. S8¢x74, pp. xvi, 446. 

Bennie Winkieticia. By Alice M. Muzzy. 

pp. 1%. New York: Hunt — Eaton 

Primitive Paths in Prophecy. hetic 
dresses given at the Brooklyn Jonference 
of the Baptist Society for Bible Study. Ed- 
ited by George C. Neetham, Secretary. 734 

5. Chicago, Ill.: Gospel Public a- 
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MENEiln cn pobarsnatcontccedeceess ecoonensce 
Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics. By 
John wey. 734x544, pp. viii, aeay _ Ane Ar- 
bor, Mich.: Register nblishing behteemed 
A Mintof Money, By George Magvilte Fenn. 
Authorized Edition. 744x4%, RP. . VI. New 
York: Phe United states Book 
A Double Knot. By George Manviiie Fenn. 
sees Edition. 744x434, pp. 365. The 
The Systery of Number 13. A Novei. Author- 
ized Edition. By Helen B, Mathers. 744x5, 
BD 1B, TROGREE. .... 000: ccccsscccccccceceses 
Beaten Paths: or, Lessons in Living. By 
Chartes Henry Keays, M.A. Illustrated by 
American and Euro} 7 Artists. 4x6. pp. 
627. Chicago, lll.: Rader, Thomson & Co 
The 4 of Discipline. sermons Preached 
‘rancis Paget, D.D. Tlogether with an 
j Abe he E-say concerning Accidie, 
734x544, 4m xii, 318. New York: Longmans, 
GEOOR FH OG. o cs cccccccce soasccccccs soccccccecs 
Lady Benen. a tue of ine Ftornal City. By 
J. Heyw - In_two volumes. 
Yolume II, pp. 500. 


a t.. I, 
York: Berne & TRIE was: cdaes Cusenesaucancee> 
The Soul of Man. An Investigation of the Facts 
of Physiolovical and Experimental 
chololgy. on Dr. Pavl Carns. 
hundre fifty-two Ulustrations. *x5l,, 
p. xvi, 458. Chicago, !1l.: The Open Court 
pear t Mcesépabuanebdesetsupases cocsncses 
A Plea for Liberty. An Argumert against So- 
cialism and Soctalistic Legislation. Con- 
sisting of an Introduction gg Spen- 
cer, and Essays by Various Writers. Edited 
by Thomas Mackay. ~ pp. xxii. 414. New 
ork: D. Appleton & Co.............. 
The Autobiography of the Earth. A Popular 
Acorant of Geological Bey: By the Rev. 
N. Hutchinson. B A . With twen- 
ty-seven anatase. * Teese. pp. xii, 290. 
he same 
Introduction to the Study of International Law. 
Designed as an Aid in Teaching and in His- 
torical Studies' By Theodore Dwight Wool- 
sey. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
By Theodore Saiisbury Woolsey. 84x6, pp. 
aia. 527. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
By Im- 
Translated by 
With portrait. 
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Marie Louise, and the Inv —~ a of 1814. 
bert ae Saint- Ama 
Thomas Secwsent Perry. 
whet x54, pp. iv a SEGURO. < ctecnhaneoss 
hat of wah ‘By Somes’ Morris Whiton, 
Ph.D 734x544. pp. 80. London, England: 


Physical Laboratory Manual and Note-Book, 
Including more than Two Hundred Experi- 
ments and Exercises.and Especially Adapt- 
edto Accompany the Author's Text-Book on 
agg ~ s fred P. Gage, Ph.D. 74¢xi, 

xi, 121. Boston: Gian & Co............+.++ 0 45 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AGENTS “asvorcts: BOOKS. 


Setendid termsto werkers. Send for iliustra- 
ed CircularsatoA mericas Pablishing Co., Hart- 
ford, Conp., Boston, St Louis or Cincinnati. 


BWSPAPES ADVERSISING. 


es, 30 Cen 
@. P. ROWE: 1&0 it Spence * Atraet, N.Y. 


KINDERGARTEN s science lessons, stories, 


games. 
occupations, etc. invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 ¢ nl 
Special lessons for Primary Sunday Schoo: 
Alice B. Stockham & Uo., 161 LaSalle St. 














A monthly for home and school, 


Chicago. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:::, 


Remington's County Seat Liat. Pittsburgh. New York 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRO, 202 Broad way.N.Y. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Books. 


As itis in Heaven. 
By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. 
A timely book for Easter, containing re- 
flections on the future life—reflections so 
fresh and devout, that they will'appeal with 


peeuliar charm to all serious minded read- 
ers. 


Easter Gleams. 


Charming Easter 
Lucy LARCOM. 7% cents. 
Easter gift. 


The Epic of the Inner 
Life. 
Being a New Translation of the 


Book of Job, with an Introductory 
Study and Notes. By JoHN F. GENUNG, 
Professor in Amherst College. $1.25. 


Poems, by 


An excellent 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Bymne 8 and Tunes for Church wer. 
A.™. ryt ES &CO.. 751 Broadway. N.Y 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
A.H. Andrews & Co. 
1% Wabash Ave., 
Ohicago. 


Sent, post-paid, on re- 

















MUSIC. 





SUN?AY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Sapa 
E BIGLOW & © 
Bt Randolph St St.. Chicago, 76 East ache at 


a complete Varaloaes an vanes sent on 
IN CO.. 


New York. 


Mi all kinds will find something 


to suit them among the following new and 
superior collections of Foreign Vocal and 
Piano Music : 


FOR PIANO. 
Piano Mosaics 81.00, Modern Classics Vol. 
2 31.00, Modern Juvenile Classics Vol. 2 $1, 
American Artists’ Edition Album Vol. 1 
63 cts., American Artists’ Edition Album 
Vol, 2. 65cts., Paderewskhi Album 65 cts., 
Wagner Album 65cts., Four Hand Album 
65 cts., Strauss Concert Album 65 cis. 


VOCAL 


Song Mosaics for Soprano $1.00, Song Mo- 
saics for Alto $1.00, Song Mosaics for Tenor 
$1.00, Song Mosaics tor Baritone or Bass 
$1.00, Modern Soprano Songs $1.00, Mod- 
ary Vocal Duets $1.00, Fifty Bass Songs $1. 
* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt 

of marked price. 
List of Contents furnished on application. Send 
10cts.for sample of ** Musical Visitor” for choirs. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Must kay The John Church Co. 
mo Wabash Ave., 19 E, 16th St., New York. 


Easter Music. 


Sing ye, Christ is Risen (Sop. or Ten.).Marsh. 50c 




















At the Lamb’s High Feast (Hymn).... Warren. 15c, 
Song of the Sparrows « bee * 15c. 
The Three Marys “ « 15c. 
The Lamb’s High Feast (Children’s s 

PSE a Ghd pdnndéacenedeaessee basics Danks. 5c 
Lift up your heads (Carol)............. « 5c 
Early at the Tomb a , 5c. 
Easter Morning “ - 5c. 
Carol Annual No. 16, Grace Collection 5c. 


Liberal discount to Churches and Sunday-schools. 

Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 
sired. 

Catalogues free on application. 


WM. A.POND & CO., 


_ 25 Union Square, New | York. — 


PUUSS EP LMBULUNYLE 


Of every description for the Churcu and Sunday 
School, Complete Lists mailed free to any address 
on application. ADDRESS, 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co, 
wo Wabash Ave.,-Chicago. 19 E. x6th St., New York, 








EDUCATION. 


MUSICAL. 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY. 


private instruction in all branches, also sur- 
upils with superior advan pe in Class 
ectures. Concerts and the 

apis.  Dudiey 








Renal boarsing pi leges for — 
Buck and Albert Rosas Parso eading depart- 
time..'B 0 — y= “och. Pupils S received at any 


Mand 4 a1 ion 14th St.. New York. 





DEAFNESS RELIEVED 


When caused by Fevers, Colds, Measles, Catarrh. Gatherings 
Wora months without ren,ovat, and cause no pain, For partial 





. etc,. by the use et the Invisible Sound Discs. 
al deafnessonly. H,A.WALES, Bridgeport, Cona. 








Financial. 
NEW YORK CITY BANKS. 


In this issue of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be found the quarterly reports of many 
of the national banks doing business in 
this city, and we are confident that they 
will command very wide attention from 
our readers. The stocks of the New York 
City banks are almost without exception 
constantly increasing in value, and are 
looked upon as being the safest and most 
profitable stocks for investment to be 
found anywhere in the country. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


Bias a canccb occas cuba shece $27,738 766 
Capital stock............... ieecse 5,000,000 
dicts htbaie ds axBacess bende 550,000 
Undivided profits ............... . 516,969 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 

SEE TE +++. $22,460 
NS SR 2,000,000 
Res er ,000, 
Undivided profits................ 807,510 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Psa Si neudebocdeccesews $11,847,708 
CE MO oa is dides:scvneseswaews 000.000 
2 Oe ie 000 
Undivided profits........... aie edele 151,054 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
nin ccd na ciaesavaex dees $33,210,953 
FOL 300, 
| iy eRe AE Ae aes Pall 5 6,000,000 
Undivided profits... Ca Ree TER. 483,940 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
ES ons i dinsicels dink iaeeeddhsid $7,786,265 
en ckncocbncs-cuce awe +. 1,000.000 
EE cattncind anes pied siumaanank ate 200.000 
Undivided profits................. 114,856 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
DEE cacckececsstacer chs% $2,749 064 
SN SR eee e 150 000 
ee ok nd ate weaade’ 35,000 
Undivided profits................ 272,024 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
NN bees «wie. ba nadnaae sant $29.350 220 
EE OSES 3.200.000 
EES ie ee 1,400,000 
Undivided profits. A NE ee 262.862 


GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 


SE En eas eee $8,865,220 
MMs 55 0.5456 casswiccinnde 1,000,000 
aie ia vine. srt catweoeeas 1,000,000 
Undivided profits............ ih 563,828 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK 
I 55.90.4060 heute pe Sasa 35,013,371 
NE SEO ieiidccdcnsuesnetawes P 200, 
i ian celevinp atone earinn's 300 
Undivided profits............ " 54 989 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
DIN 33, ccs0x sew ascerec ate $30,380,320 
eee 1,500,000 
rnc sos 6es sadcdww boon vod 4,500,000 
Undivided profits................ ‘ 580,768 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources Sue Sa ks Ae debe esases 4,572,770 
OS EE ee 500,000 
= et aide ephad Charpiiewdecnie 100,000 
ndivided profits....:........... 194,872 


scenes MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


RR a4 0sb.cxbdiecudiincnsdones $4,120,700 
RMUUEE WON 6 c'bccs cocscvccusscee 600,000 
ER aeticdadiaosna cee beans 000 
Undivided profits...... ba kcleriaaiaciamias 173,745 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
I a oitiin ne. tareteids oebiaiill 35,634,036 
. ., i eee 300,000 
EN 804 secces60 +abe Foae ee menine 346,253 
Undivided profits. ................ 9,157 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


555s iadebew os badiees $11,808,298 
PER ie ekagecvinsdernescs 1,0) 9.900 
eee ere 80.000 
Undivided protits.:.............. 144,120 
NATIONAL BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
Ce - $1,358 677 
Capital stock....... eovksacomacade 300 000 
Undivided profits........... goat 69,616 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Resources ....... pineateews - $16,450,022 
CHAR GEOOR o..cccsccvcccccciess ‘i 500.000 
oe ge, aS ee eseves 500,000 
Undivided profits............ ie 483,324 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


Resources . MERE re ees a! ---. $2,508,553 
Capital eS latina sttas haan. 300,000 
SE Se ea ae oa 250,000 
Undivided profits....... ee ee 52,312 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
SE sei sdidcdenceentueie¥ cen $4,545,026 
Capital stock.................. ... 600,000 
ER ey Saati aaa: 120,000 
Undivided profits................ 311,221 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
EES a aes $33,686, 102 
eS a eae 2,000,000 
aa rns dink db ob oaleks 2,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 958 


NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 


SII. Sach odeinccacutce cess $2,223.034 
Capital stock........... sodes okie 300,000 
| SE SE ae ‘ 100.000 
Undivided profits................ 41,115 
THIRD NATIC NAL BANK. 
Resources RS TR P| Seaham $5,667,934 
ES Ee 1,000,000 
Undivided profits............. ne 20,038 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 

EE ah oe, Pee eA . $3,555,223 
Capitai stock.......... haa 750 000 
Sen ae ay 75, 

Undivided protits....... ......... 40989 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL BANK. 

$1,427,041 
300,000 

8,151 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE old sayings that the unexpected 
always happens and that things go by 
contraries in Wall Street, proved to be 
true during the last week. Altho Con- 
gress adjourned, ind fear of the enact- 
ment of any radical measures is therefore 
relieved, the bears had matters well in 
hand, and were enabled to produce an 
average decline of three points. The 
Grangers led the break, but all the other 
active stocks declined readily in sympa- 
thy. The market does not appear to be 
oversold, for there has not been any day 
when tke bears could put out more than 
a very few thousand shares of any stock; 
but long stock has come upon the mar- 
ket in considerable amounts for both 
local and foreign account. The feeling 
in the Street is quite unsettled, and 
few operators are found who care to 
make new engagements on the long 
side until some of the existing uncer- 
tainties are cleared away. The first 
disturbing influence which came to 
light was the Burlington and Quincy 
statement for January, the publication 
of which was immediately followed by a 
break in the price of the stock to the low- 
est point on record. In brief, the report 
shows that it cost the road as much oper- 
ating expenses in 1891 asin 1890 todoa 
gross business nearly $400,000 lighter. 
This makes a deficit in meeting the 
month’s proportion of fixed charges of 
$177,000 against a surplus of $182,000 in 
the previous year. The road makes a 
perfectly frank statement of the case, 
however, and has nothing to conceal. 
One important cause of the falling off in 
Burlington’s earnings in January, which 
also affects other Western lines, is the 
failure of the corn crop in 1890. The 
gross earnings from the transportation of 
corn in January, 1890, were $520,000, 
while this year they reached only $24,000. 
Other adverse influences during the week 
were the suicide of a prominent Lon- 
don banker, which caused the circulation 
of a large number of alarming rumors; 
the heavy losses of cash to the banks 
through their dealings with interior 
institutions and the export of $600,- 
000 of gold; the supension of a 
Government bank in the Argentine 
Republic; unfounded rumors of financial 
troubles here and in Philadelphia, and a 
resumption of operations by the bear 
clique. Conservative commission houses 
have advised their clients to defer opera- 
tions on the long side for some weeks, 
when they look for the beginning of a 
lasting improvement. The passage of the 
Postal Subsidy Bill exerted little effect 
upon the market, but the Pacific Mail 
Company announces its intention of 
building a number of ships that will en- 
able it to claim a portion of the annual 
disbursement. 

The rumors of trouble in the London 
market were too numerous to be ignored 
as probably unfounded. At any rate, the 
liquidation of South American securities 
during the next sixty days promises to be 
very heavy, and it is probable that the 
effect will be severely felt abroad in some 
quarters. The time has arrived when an 
appraisement of Argentine securities 
must be made by some houses, and in the 
present feverish condition of affairs in 
London this will be a delicate operation. 
Indirectly, the Argentine troubles are at 
the bottom of all the uncertainty both 
here and abroad, but as yet sufficient 
alarm has not been felt in London to in- 
duce heavy selling of the American secu- 
rities held throughout England, Holland 
andGermany. Itisto be hoped that such 
liquidation may be averted. During the 
past week the crisis which the Argentine 
Government has been struggling to avoid, 
overtook that country,the President being 
forced to proclaim a holiday season in 
order to prevent a financial crash. The 
immediate occasion of the trouble in 
the Argentine Republic is to be found 
in the effort of the Government to enforce 
an act providing for a tax of two per 
cent. on deposits in all banks situated out 
of the country. The evident intention of 
the Argentine Government in enforcing 
such a law is to attract funds from other 
quarters of South America, where the 











banks are perfectly solvent. The act,: 


however, served only to. create distrust 
in the shaky Government institutions, 
which culminated ina run upon one of 
the banks. The national debt of the Ar- 
gentine Republic and the debts of the 
various municipalities and corporations 
of the Republic which are largely beld 
in England, amount to about $1,150,000,- 
000. The population of the country is now 
estimated to be only about 3,000,000, and 
in the past three months emigration has 
exceeded immigration by over 160,000. 
The per capita indebtedness of the 
country is now about $400, whereas 
the heaviest per capita indebtedness ever 
existing in the United States is estimated 
at $150. A large proportion of the popu- 
lation of the Argentine Republic consists 
of Indians, who produce nothing. Sev- 
eral London houses which were known to 
be embarrassed by their Argentine en- 
gagements, have been at least temporari- 
ly relieved by their associates. 

The money market during the past 
week has shown unmistakable signs of 
hardening. Such a condition is usual at 
this time of year, for during the month 
of March the country banks make large 
demands for currency upon their New 
York correspondents. This movement to 
the interior has been inaugurated the 
past week, and it accounts for the loss of 
over $3,000,000 of cash to the banks. The 
current demand is largely from the Mid- 
dle-Western States. Rates for call loans 
on stock collateral ranged between 2 per 
cent. and 5 per cent., but the average 
for the week was not above 3} per 
cent. Renewals were at first made 
at three per cent., but later were marked 
up tofour per cent. Time money is in 
good request, but the supply is light. 
The bid rate for money for periods of 
from sixty days to six months is five per 
cent., and only a small amount of trust- 
company money on all dividend collateral 
passed at a lower rate. The demand for 
time accommodation is chiefly to take up 
maturing time loans made during or just 
before the panic period in November and 
December last. The dealings in commer- 
cial paper have continued light, because 
the banks have not re-appeared as pur- 
chasers. The supply of paper is fair. 
Rates are firm on a basis of 54 per cent. 
for indorsed receivables, and 6@64 per 
cent. for single names. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week ending 
March 7th, 1891: 
Am. Exchange...... 15& 


Corn Exchange..... 25044 
Continental 140 





OMMECe......-.+++ ‘ar P 
Gallatin. ...... st. Nicholas...... .... 122 
Sanover...........-. State of New York.. 110 
Market and Fulton, 235 | Wesvern............... 100 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March7. Feb. 28.* Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $404,823,700 $403,881,800 Inc. $941.900 
Specie.........++ 78,567,800 81,301,000 Dec. 2,783,200 
Legal tenders.. 35,431,500 35,935,800 Dec. 504,300 
Deposits......... 412,473,300 414,426,100 Dec. 1,952,800 
Circulation..... 8,523,500 3,494,000 Inc. 28,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
$78,567,800 $81,301,000 Dec. $2,733,200 
Legal tenders.. 35,461,300 35,935,800 Dec. ,504300 
Total reserve... $113,999.300 $117.236,800 Dec.$3,237,500 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep'ts 103,118,325 
Excess of res’ve 





103,606,525 Dec. 488,200 






above legal re- 
quirements..... 10,880,975 13,630,275 Dec. 2,749,500 
Excess of reserve March 8th, 1800..............+ 411,350 
* Five days. 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Bid. Ask 
4368, 1891. Registered.... ....ceceee-seeeeeees 102 ae 
4368. 1891, COUPON nee ceeee  ceeeeeerereceee 102 eee 
4s, 1907, Registered... . 120% 121% 
do. ex-stamped 11M «=: 120% 
4s, 1907, Coupon....... 1214 = 122% 
do. ex-stamped 11% 120% 
Currency 6s, 189. . lll oe 
Currency 6s, 1896 . --ll4 
Currency 6s, 1897........ -LI6 
Currency 68, 1898........ «+ 119 an 
Currency 66, TBD. .........secceccceceeeee vee WE nee 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The rates for actual business were as 
follows—viz: Sixty days, 4 85}@4.854; 
demand, 4.88@4 88}; cables, 4 884@4.884; 
commercial bills were 4.84@4,84}. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Attention is called to the fact that the 
stock of the American Soda Fountain 
Company, which is divided into first and 
second preferred and common stock, will 
pay as follows: The first preferred, six 
per cent., the secoud preferred, eight per 


cent., both of which are guaranteed by 
the Company. It is expected that there 
will be in addition about seventeen per 
cent. of the earnings which will be ap- 
plicable to dividends on common stock. 
Messrs S. V. White & Company of this 
city are offering the stock for subscrip- 
tion. 

The committee appointed by the West 
Eaod Association of this city to visit 
Washington to oppose the passage in 
Congress of the New York and New 
Jersey Bridge bill were successful. The 
committee decided to lay the matter over 
and make no report. 

All efforts to re-organize the American 
Loan and Trust Company of this city 
have failed, and Mr. J. Edward Simmons, 
President of the Fourth National Bank, 
has been appointed receiver. 

The following big figures will show 
what vast sums of money are now held 
on deposit in several of the leading banks 
of this city: 


PA diknna adh ee ink vandessepetehee Neves $25,5€0,000 
RR si cds cdapcidie sae aabedees aara's 23,700,000 
NE PR 0tn.crs deeds swsnweessese 22,800,000 
PEI sc nii'ccvbb0e00eses, biancpoksnas 21,600,000 


The Commercial Mutual Insurance 
Company has gone into voluntary liqui- 
dation. Four-fifths of the scrip-holders 
were in favor of putting the Company 
into liquidation, which was also strongly 
favored by President W. Irving Comes, 
Tbe reason for its retirement is the gen- 
eral demcralization of the marine insur- 
ance business. The Commercial Mutual 
is one of the oldest and most respected 
insurance companies in the city. 

The bill passed by the United States 
Senate for the erection of a new Custom 
House in the city of New York, provides 
that the present Custom House property 
shall be sold for not less than four mil- 
lions of dollars, the proceeds to be used 
in the construction of the new Custom 
House building. It also provides that 
five citizens of the State of New York 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as building commissioners, with 
power to advertise for pruposals for con- 
tracts, etc., the commissioners to have full 
power to construct the building. 

Fort Worth, Texas, is to havea belt-line 
railroad constructed around the city, to 
be used in transferring freight, 

The Norfolk and Western will be one 
of the great railroads of the near future, 
owing partly to the tremendous deposits 
along its line of coal, iron and clay. Its 
approximate gross earnings for the fourth 
week of February were $154 705, an in- 
crease of $37,735; and for the month of 
February $591,326, an increase of $45,637. 

The rice crop of 1890-'91 in Georgia and 
Carolina is one of the smaliest raised in 
these States since the War. Thecrop has 
about all been marketed, the total receipts 
at Savannah being about half a million 
bushels, and at Charleston six hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand bushels. 

At a meeting of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on the 5th inst., the 
following resolutions were submitted by 
Mr. Louis Windmuller. They say that, 
as the gold in the Treasury continues to 
diminish and the large appropriations 
made by Congress may compel the Gov- 
ernment to pay its obligations in silver, 
the Chamber urges Congress: 


* First—To repeal the law for the pur- 
chase of four and a half millions of silver 
bullion each month, and the issue of silver 
dollars therefor. 

“‘Second—To allow national banks to 
deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States gold and silver bullion for an 
amount not exceeding seventy-five per 
cent. of their capital stock, and to direct 
the Controller of the Currency to issue 
against such deposits national bank-notes 
for 125 per cent. of the current market 
value thereof when the deposits are made, 
the amount of such notes to be regulated 
from time to time by the Controller of the 
Currency, a3 the market value may change. 

“‘ Third—That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be directed to withdraw from circula- 
tion of the silver certificates, now outstand- 
ing, an amount equal to that which will 
have been issued to national banks against 
such deposits, and to seil the silver now 
heid in the Treasury for the certificates so 
withdrawn at the best market price. 

** Fourth—That the Secretary of the 





Treasury be directed to require from the 


banks the creation of a safety fund as an 
additional security for the redemption of 
such circulation.” 

In supporting his resolution, Mr. Wind- 
muller said that the country’s monetary 
system was being vitiated by turning out 
legal-tender silver dollars. By substitut- 
ing silver bullion for United States bonds 
to form a basis for natioual hank circula- 
tion, aregular demand would be produced 
for the metal, and its value would be sus- 
tained in a legitimate and honest manner. 

Housekeepers will buy sparingly of 
refined sugars until the first of April, as 
prices will then be very much lower than 
at present. The present wholesale price, 
for instance, of granulated sugar is now 
six and three-quarter cents. It is being 
sold for delivery in April at four anda 
half cents, 

The total appropriations made by the 
Fiftieth Congress amounted to $813,196,- 
082, The total appropriations made b 
the Fifty-first Congress amount to $1,013,- 
398,677.79. 


| mmm mee 





Letters Investment 
of a 
Securities. 


Credit. | ~ 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK GITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT:ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Beal Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Invextments In TACOMA Real 

Yield Big Returns. We are sole 

owners of the Farniand and Elmwood 
Additions and wil! sell lots on installments. We 
have acre t 8 saitable iv. fruit and hopraising. 
Wealsodealincity pro 


rty. Write us for particu- 
arsand say what you want. 


arlow & Kleeb, Tacoma,Wash. 


DEFAULTED WESTERN MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST CO., 
36 Bromfield Street, Bosto:. 


MONTANA INVESTMENTS can be made to 
earn 12 to15 per cent. Bank discount rate is 1% 

recent. Improved properties earn ‘20 per cent. We 

ave for sale improved properties, business lots. res- 
idence lots, acrea je properta. We loan more private 
funds than any other firm in Montana. W.B. RICH- 
ARDS & :0., Real Estate & ans. Helena & 
Butte, Mon. Write us—this aov. will not appear again. 

ROANOKE, VA,, 

1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 

Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of popelation and values waprece- 
dented. Refer to all Banks of Roanoke. ill be 
glad to answer all correspondence. 

FRANCIS B. KEMP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 


8% M.H. Fitch & Son 8” 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ residence. 
Banking and Real Estate. 
ns made on the most conservative basis for non- 
residents, to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
annually. 
We invite correspondence, and can submit convinc- 
ing facts and figures. : 
References: Chase National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 
0 
8% 


8% PUEBLO COLORADO, 
MORTGAGES. 


We make a specialty of handling mort- 
gages given as part purchase price of Du- 
luth and Superior property. 

They are as safe as the best approved 
loans, and can be sold to yield you better 
interest. 

Write for particulars. 
RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 

Mention this paper. ; 


Glasgow, 
Vir 


Money made here by investing at once. 
Nothing surer. Nothing safer. : 
WM. B. POINDEXTER & CO., 
GLABGOW. VA. 


apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 
better afford to pay 10 per cent. than East- 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 


Satisfactory references. Write me for injeresting il- 














Large experience in 














1 on documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


March 12, 1891, 








A RARE CHANCE FOR INVESTORS. 


A partper in one of the oldest, larzest and best 
manufacturing business in Denver, Colo., wisnes to 
retite and will sel! his stock therein, About $20,000 
revuired. One-half cash, balance easy. Buyer can 
Lave 'wegition at a good salary in said business “t de- 

For tarther information address 


A. WALKER, 
Box 1852, Denver, Colo. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINLS, IOWA. 
MEINE deo cidsdbunbboosoececcostobied’ $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 nto 


The Debentures issued by this Company are 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
wieters to offered to the public. 
‘ers 





JOHN M. OWENS, + Nac 
8.A. COFFIN. Treasurer. 









**Astonishing Facte” about Seattle, 
The place to invest money for large and quick 
returns. Write to German-American Ia vest- 

Capital, 100,000. 


NG a a i, Was shington, 
WM. GORDON, 

Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 


THE OORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD, 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for iniormation. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 














Capital subscribed.............. 82,000,000 00 
Paid in (cash)................- ,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 396,716 85 
PAE co on. cdndddedsiecess cocsicdece 11,168,685 04 


The weli-known firm of accountants, Barrow 
Wade, Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
New York, apen auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pany as published June Mth, 1890, appended thereto 
the ollowing certificate: 

Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the feregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 


BARROW, WADE, GUIHRIE & CO. 
New YORK, léth Oct., 1660. 


¢ PER CENT. ,PONDS AND DEBENTURES. 
ANDS5PERCENP. A ICATES, RUNNING 


vt hE MONTHS TOTWOY S. 
Ali Ca hoeay 6. INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London. England. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany 
Boston. 117 Devonshire st. Kansas City. Mir: sour 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL...... $800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL...........--.-§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. 7C tiout Trust 
Rmeoutore, ate..can inveat in thaae honda 


The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 

















’ 





Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exivts in endless 


quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 


has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THES NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww. 8. WiLiaMs. Pres't. Hartford. Conn. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is 1 eel Nebraska, the County 
Seat of BuffaloC 

AS led fe the: iM iiway City,” is 1,733 mi'es fro 
Boston. 1,738 miles from San Francisco, ts situated 
in the ane fertile part of the pK, Platie Valley, 
with the hey River Val ey tri 

iy magpenses in public improvements 
since 158. x EAR y has a large water power, 
three railroads electric lights, gas, electric street 
repizeee, water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
tele > 
A City of schools and churches; the school system 
being unsurpassed in the We: 

For information regarding KEARNEYas a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 
KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


. 











TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
affording good Income, freedom from care, absolute 
safety a arge profits:shoutd investigate the plaus of 

— HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO. 
roperty in and near Muncie: the largest city in the 
ribh uatura! gas belt of Indiana; popatstion oubled 
within three years; facto attracted by natural gas; 
very desirable p' operty; honest mepecement. large 
peedy aes expected. Write for particulars to 
HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO.. 
20 and a2 Trust Building, Rochester, N. , # 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Having g paid-up capital o oans money on 
Real issouri he where valuesare staple 
and the pot. real and easily found. Ten years’ 
experience. $4 loaned without loss, the result 
of acareful local business in a good coun ntv 

Special attention given to the care of Estates, and 
investwent of Church and Endowment Funds Li- 
conpes © todo business in New York. For particulars 
a 


MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 
Sedalia, Missouri, 


the great thing to 
| Y be sought in an 
Investment, rather 


than high rate of interest. 
We have loaned in twenty years 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customer. 

Let us tell you what we can do for you in the way 
of something not only safe, but paying a good rate 
of interest. 








None of our customers are wait- 
ing for their interest. 


American Investment Co, 


150 Nassau aeaeer New York City. 


E. 8. ORMSBY, - ORMSBY. / Vice- 
President. . SIMMONS, \ Prest's. 


CHICAGO’ S 


New Suburb and Health Resort, 


GLE ELLYN 


The Place 
to Make Money. 
Finest ag me Forest Hills, 6 Most Valuable Medicinal 
8p , Grand Hotel nearly finished, Firstlots put on 
aoa market last March; 291 already sold; many now 
worth double. 75 new residences will be added this year 


by good class of people. Money can be dou 
inshorttime. Best references firnished: Arne: 
realestate handied. Money carefully invested. Write. 


& heodaetstnanemma 124-126 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Lil, 
ok ory. MORTOAGES once. 

Safe and sure. For particulars address 

© sate on INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma. Wash. 
Cuminenesvaaiees tee Let aad manufacturiesalone 
do not. Commerce and manufactories produce the 
great cities of the world. The gieat commercial 
cities of the world are either seaports or lakeports. 
Look on the map and see where Duluth is. No city 
has made such giant strides in commerce and manu- 
facturing in the last six years, and no city of the 
West, except ‘y- ¥ has so great a future. Jt is 
having & most rapid and substantial growth. and 
consequently real estate is increasing rapidly in 
value. Write for reading matter. and if you want 
safe investme.ts which will bring large protits etate 


about how much you might wish to invest. 
C.E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 














Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 

T. A. WOOD, 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 5O Times Amoun 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount offered. Write for Particulars and Refer 


ences near you. 
USTON BANKING CO., Aberdeen. Se. Dak 








UST 00., 
AS , 81 

ra Loans mande $190,000 000. 

< ‘Pebentur cigueee iby tive Com none secured by 

ey ty Cee Totienal “Beak Bank, {ate ret Ne 
better securities offered investors oO erp 
and Western references furnished it fegred. r- 
yg Ty Write f 

. L. CLARKS. Pres, E. C. WEBSTSR. Treas 
bt MCELHINNEY. Vice- Pres.C.P.W rbsTEn, Cashier 


H. DEWING & SON. 18 Wail St... 
a A SMITH, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


GECOrD ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 

ndition of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, = 
Sov x cry, IOWA, at close of business ‘Decembe 
dist. 








RESOURCES. 
Se rs ee $59,287 18 
Overdrafts,s cured and unse ay dgeces 1885 81 
National and State bank stoc t par. 26 | 
Premium a! “ purchase of bank stock 7,50" 00 
Bonking-Houses.......... 9,516 
Other real estate owned. 10,-84 4 
Resk safes, furniture an 5 165 62 
Lined SatuaaatiheScedendec «oe $19,708 56 
Due from banks.. creeseees 19,521 30— 50.068 45 
$895,685 48 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital Subscribed... 
pn a al Paid io. ... 
DEORE . .?. <-cnccwes 
Unawvided Protits.. 
Divioend No. 3 





Notes CaP “Payment Guaranteed 139,596 

Funds Heid in Trust aud for inves’ ment. 205,823 31 

Posada sickacss ovcatcdesenbiycccsaee 5,000 00 
$593.683 95 





Co nbined Statement National aud State Banks — 
—— in which is heid by Union Trust Co. at par 
value. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts......-..++ 
8S. Bonds 
Premiums........-- 





Banking Houses 









Other real estate and mortgages owned. 21,418 91 
Bank, safes. foraitare and fixtures....... 12,665 56 
. $109,324 92 
2,812 50 
. 72,013 06 184,150 48 
$1,027,697 £8 
ihe cn RUaneeeeeNEaenheoceccessdote $439,000 = 
: 14,500 00 
25,325 21 
Circulation 56.25 00 
Deposits... & po 41 
Bills payab 
Re-discouuts 19,°45 28 26 
$1,027,697 88 88 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
SIOUX CITY, lOWA. 


THis Company is a purely ‘rust and Financial 
corporation. It offers a conservative and convenient 
medium for investment in safe and profitable securi- 
ties. It nas no contingeat or unexpressed liability 
other than as indicat by its statement. Its — 
Receivable comprise the carefully selected and en- 
dorsed notes of Farmers secured upon cattle being 
fattened for market. 

Its stock-holders include nearly 250 persons resident 
in the Western, Middle and Eastern states. 

investments for its own account and for its clients 
comprise carefully selected Iowa Farm Loans, Na- 
tional and State Bank Stock of Banks located in the 
corn growing and cattle feeding section of the 
Missouri Valley, and other equally desirable income 
securities, suitable for Individuals, Trust Funds 
and National or savings Banks. 

Savings. Trust Funds, or sums for investment will 
be allowed interest at five per cent., compounded 
semi-annually. 

Investigation, the most thorough and searching, is 
invited. 


JAMES IRVINE, G, P. F. COOPER, WM. V. CAROLIN 
Pres’t. Vice-Pres’t. Sec, and Treas. 


Capital $100,000. 
NEW YORK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


15 WALL 8ST... NEW YORK. 
6 Per Cent. Investments in Car Trust Securities. 


We offer for sale CAR TRUSTS, in large and small 
amounts, given us on sales of f RAILWAY EQUIP. 
MENT, bearing 6 per cent. interest, at PAR and ac- 
crued interest. These are secured b by lien on the 

equipments one, until all pas. ments are made, with 
Page acash payment or 25 per cent at time Cf 
sale, an ay or snoreeriy pay ments theneatte 
continu e to five 2 year A DE BLE 
FORM ¢ One INVESTMENT ‘OR T THOSE WISHIN 
TO “TURN OVER” THEIR MONEY, payments ~ 
account of principal and isterest being made at 
short intervals, thus insuring a constantly increas- 
ing percentage of poourit?, and giving the opportu- 

Cc AYMENTS MAKING 
|EM, IN S24 MUCH MORE THAN A6 PER 
CENT. INVESTMENT 


All details of collection, etc., attended to by us 
without charge. Further particulars on application. 


THE 








“ WHERE — Li =n 











t 
ast fen oa yones, Bie placing ~~ the sth city in the Union an the 110th in 1880, must be far more than 


"EAD, overlooking the Columbia, 


BEAUTIF HOMEST 
less than: 30 blocks from the Abad, ee ast Bes wonton, tract on the peninsular. We have secured this 


property. and place it On the market as 
erty in the United States. Our object is 
the broadest possible distribution of it; 


and SELL eitthe wy prop- 


K, 70 7°, 8 d_ make 


La ae ge. 1 $125 for 


Inside Lets and $175 for Corners; but to secure a corner, at least the thece ¢ adjoining lots, four in all 
must be taken. Terms, 85 per lot cash with order, and 85 per lot each 30 days until paid, without interest ; or 1 


per cent off for cash. The surrounding additions are dotted ron with handsome residences, 
shade trees, graded and macadamized streets, and | jINCTON 


cola a Portland lot upon which the purchaser has not made 
monez, = aa is the best thing we have ever offered. 
nit $10 as 


handie them, and BEST Speculation of of Your Life, 


Contract on first pa 
feet above river an 
feet with alley in the rear. 


DO NOT DELAY, BUT REMIT AT ONCE. 


We will make selection, and give you the most desirable 
unsold lots on the plat. 
circulars on application. 


RIGGEN & HOLBROOK, Portland, Oregon, 





COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 





PORTLAND, Feb. 15, 1891. 
Having done a large and constantly increasing 
business with Riggen & Holbrook, Iam warran- 
pam ty ~ evidence of their able business manage- 
in expressing the opinion that they are 
decidedly progressive,and at the same time con- 
areas ¢, and are a financially —ow and solid 
Further than this, from personal ac- 
usintance with them, I believe then'te to be highly 
onorable men, with the d disposition as wall an 

the ability to carry out to the full all agreement. 5 


they may make. R. L. DURHAM, Cashier. 











haye fine walks, 
RX is sure to be the very center of the 


PA 
ence portion of Portland. We have never 


yment on a pair of lots, or more if you can 


ment. 
all level. 


itle Entire tract 1 
Nock choice. All lots25 by 100 


Full particulars, plats, maps and 





ler than Government 100 


The ordinary living expenses of a Say of five 
sons, living in the customary manner of t 

people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per 
would require nearly $40,000 in government 


er- 

e Amer - 

yee. 
onds = 


roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 


alley 


lanted.to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 


nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 


pre placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the 


regon 


d Company of Salem, Mee ee in tracts of ten acres 


or more at from $55 to $75 








INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
gah ped $250,000. 


Jone e Bonds, secured by impro roved 
tag! Estate ean the ble een agricultural section of 


E. President 
C. H. TONCRAY. Vico-Preamlent a Mare ger. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN (C@,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Capital paid in, . . $%1,.000,000.00 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
orrespondence Solicited. 


L, F. MENAGE, President. 


THOMAS LOWRY, 
& J. DEAN. Vice-Pres’ts. 
. 8. STREETER, 


THE SIOUX CITY Ment th AND INVEST- 





Ae “CATTLE 
We take from responsible 
farmers six to feaaee in” notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. correspondence solicited. 


REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
“ocenter ef Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and smapestence in America 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
du: the past five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. any who ay E never —. the property 
have met in from three to: five 
waa ane ~ 4 information furaishea upe upon 


CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT ni 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 


AD, COLORADO. 
Center of Businese—Corner top 68 Soot by 215 fee 
fronting on three streets, two handsome stores, tw 
stories with basement. A 1 long established tevants 
— rental $275. Price $32, ¥ cas 
© with 8 per cent interest. Title perfec 
This vroperty will double i value ip afew vears. 


EFFORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York. at the 
close of business, February 26th, 1891: 











RESOURCES. 





Banking-house, furniture and fixture 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 
Premiums on U.S. bonds................++ 25.298 75 











[eee and other ‘cash items.. 40,961 2 
Exchanges for C learing-house.. 283,532 40 
ee DE 4,108 00 


Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
en 9 460 12 
649,997 £0 








143,269 UO 

Redemption Poe with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 13,500 00 
WA cccsccsoccccccecs seveccoccscccccccce $4,120,700 08 





Capital stock paid in 
ot) di 





Dividends unpaid.............. 
ndividual dex sits subject to check... 
Demand cert ase of deposit 

Cortified Checks..........0c00.s..00 











i tateitiiidiinnennientinns “aneeenncens $4,120,7 120,700 08 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 
1,ISAACH. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my know jeden 3 and belief. 
SAAC H. WALKER, Cas 
ubscribed and sworn to before me this 4th a ‘of 
March. 1891. CHARLES F. AUK AMP, 
Notary a Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York Coun 
Correct—Attest : 
WM. MACY, JR 
Ww. te KINGSLAND, 
JNO.T WILLETS, 


Directors 





EVPORT OF THE C Ch PITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BA at 
York, in the State of New York, at the a of hd 
ness on the 24th day of February, 1891: 











RESOURCES. 
$4,128,746 49 
43 95 
51.000 00 
209,242 84 
1,272 50 
566,000 00 
Current capenses and taxes paid 13,724 05 
OT somessnocdseategeeare act $1,253,190 (0 
Legal -tenders and bank- 
bp $ee gens enecebeecesdesscccé 129,250 00 
Due from Treasurerof U_ 8S. 2,250 06 
Exchanges for Clea-ing- 
n +++ 1,209,946 53 
242.338 92 
5,499 36 
——_———? 822,235 31 
$7,786,265 14 
$1,000,000 00 
200,000 
114,855 59 
40,700 00 
8,297 67 
6,422,411 88 
$7,786. 265 14 4 
STATE Or NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33 





Subscribed and sworn to betore me thi this “ day of 
March, 1891. DWIN 
mn. Public. ov “Ocanty. 


Correct—Attest 
JOH 
CHARLES eS HMA ALL: | Directors, 
EDM D, RANDOLP 








@ 








March 12, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








(389) 21 








MIGHT YOU EMIGRATE? 
OR INVEST? 


If so do not overlook Kansas City, Kansas. It never 
had a boom. and, hence, no resulting set-back. Its 
greatest progress has been during the pas’ two years 
ef depression. We know of no other with a brighter 
outlook or more favorable conditions for home or 
fortune-making. Printed information sent. 








ON ae MORTGAGE 


LOANS": 


_ and references. ROBERT P. LEWIS COM COMPANY, 8t, Paul, Mina, 
Ree KT OF. on ‘poes DITION OF THE 
FIFTH NAT L BANK, at New York, inthe 
Soh toe New Yoru, ~ the: close of business ebruary 


RESOURCES: 





$1,057,649 70 
103 19 


J. 8. s to secure circulation, 4 per 

i sactnccocindicksseqsetsneaadsets 150,000 00 
* = bonds to secure deposits, 4 ‘per 150.000 
Stocks. ae -‘writiag, claims, etc..............+ 413.311 00 
Due from other national banks........... 119,704 04 
Du: from state b inks ana bankers....... 5.070 67 


Bai king-house, furniture and fixtures.. 100 O00 00 





Othe. . Ca. couse and mortzages owned . 14,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 5,699 § 
Checks aad other cash items.............. §.fi42 48 
Exchanges for Ciearing-house....... 209,994 52 
Bills of other banks.....................05 6.910 00 
Practonal paper currency, nickels and see 
Spec Sh discodameckntindnese 330.798 4! 
Legal-tender notes 10 428 00 





Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulatiou) 





SCABULTSERS. 
Capital stock paid im...........ccceessccces 
Surpius fund............. ao 





EE wiisstndedesdeckasnes tees 272,023 90 
Nationai bank-not-s outstanding.... 132,500 00 
RIEL, anccannnencéuesenscedheses 685 25 
Individual deposits subject to 

tin 5 ctcadeesskotanbteade $1,804.259 37 


Demand certificates of de- 









PE bs ccscoceccecsccctccsccses 8.578 35 
Certitied checks peveregesesorce 25,749 UL 
24 50 
Uutted States deposits.. 164,690 75 
Due to state = and bi 
ers ... 155,559 81— 2,158,851 79 


Total ~ $2, 749,063 94 063 94 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 38.: 
| +¥-s THOMPSON, ‘Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my naoutele and belief. 
A. THOMPSON , Cashte 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this’ itn day. ‘of 
sare, 1591. THOS. W. SMITH, Notary Public. 
rrect—Attest: 
R. KE 


LLY, 
DANIEL D. WYLIE, 
JAM«&s B. BREWSTER, 


Reeesi OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York. in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, February 26th, 1891: 


Directors. 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..........sseeeeeeeeeee £720,043 83 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 16.801 89 
U.S. bonds to secuge circulation..... ... 50,000 00 
Uue from other nationa) banks........... 329.246 UL 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 12,281 41 
Banking-house, furniture and aabpares.. 2.694 40 
Current eons and taxes paid......... 6,080 12 
Premiums on U. bonds...... .. possess 11,000 00 
Checks and other enah items.. $7,950 86 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 218,218 65 
Bills of other banks............ 1,855 GO 
Fractional per currency. 
nickels and cents..........-.- 39 83 
OLED. oocccescoccecece 31,842 75 
Legal-tender notes. . 17.287 W— 276,693 59 
emption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of odeten.. Letinéoeghenienta 2.250 oO 


Capital stock 
Undivided profits 
National bank-notes outstandin 
= deposits subject to 

iiarendeaapnecnccees+ebeess $508,283 33 











tccinibekeiredae sas gecees 029 
Certified Gs sinc cceesicsnseee 162,221 9? 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 87 
Due to other national banks.. 512,728 16. 
Due to state banks and bank- ie 
i Nakatevdcdewe< <asanecconinanes 539 85 
1,078,890 72 
weccccccs cece cocccesecccccececosoese “$4 427,04 4l 23 


me J. T GRANGER, Cashier of the above- 
namei bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
ee is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


J. T, GRANGER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 
March, 13¥1. ILLTAM MOLLOY, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., N. Y. 
Certificate nied ia New York County. 
Correct—Attest 
B, G. SHERMAN, j 
GEv. B. NEWT¢ wN, > Directors. 
SIDELL TILGHMAN, ' 


EPORT OF THE COR orto OF THE 
a NATIONAL BANK SiT, at New 
York, in the State of New York, = i “close of busi- 
ness, February 26th, 1891. 


RESOURCES. 








Loans and discounts. .<............scssseees $846,935 66 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 OU 
Due from other nationai banks........ - 83,211 64 
Due from state banks and bankers 26.510 33 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures... 2,000 00 
Premiums on United States bonds........ 9,000 00 


Checks and other cash items.. $1,785 48 













Exchanges for Clearing-house. 11,067 1/ 
Fractional aper currency, 
nickels and cents.............. 78 38 
Se sktendcddnehaldds cuviagceteces 170,227 90 
Legal-tender notes........-...+- 45,562 WO 
Redemption fund with l 35. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of cir- 
| ee 2,250 00 
Me bde nest ‘cncedeudaacuscahabies ndaben 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in. $300,000 
Undivided profits.......... 69,615 3 
Nationai bank-notes outstan 45,000 UU 
Individual deposits subject to 
check $624,976 06 
4,090 02 
12,396 69 
Cashier's checks ow 689 0 


1 
133,671 51 
168,287 40— 944,060 69 


0 See eee $1,558, an 52 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
. BROWN, Cashier of the ehovepamed 
bank, do oolosanny swear that the above, papouces is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and 
BROWN, . Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4t a day of 
March, 1891. Fred W. Fere 


tstanding. 

Due to other national banks. . 
Due to state banks and bank- 
iibecsscccasttosscsessbbecceve 


SON. 
Notary Public, Kings Co., ot. filed in x. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


ii PRR :{ Directors 





MPORTERS’ AND ADERS’ 
NK OF NEW YORK,” at New York. in the State 
of New York, at the close ot business on the 26th day 
of February, 189!: 


Repo OF THE OOxkDIt ON OF “TH 
A 


RESOURCES. 
and discounts. 






1 
ue from other national banks. 
Due ‘from state and private banks and 





Ba nking-house rir wo 
Other Teale estate 4,50 0 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 51.611 40 
(aecks and other cash items......:....... 1 «0 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 1,448,:96 07 
DESEO OF GORGE WEENIE, . 5.00 ccccccccscccccccccs 481,106 09 
a paper currency, nickels and 920 00 
. — mages, sereeaeesetenacepreasemmooeqanees 
WE Mew tnccccse. coos sence 75,000 00 


ot $1 
Gold Treasury certificates.. es | 00 
Sliver dollars 7 


Silver Treas’y certificates.. ona 00 
Fractional silver coin..... 4,LW 00— 3,631,000 00 
wal-tender NOES. ...........ssceeeecceress 850,990 00 

U. S. certificates of deposit for legal- 
CHIP OOO. occ cc cccesccssscccecceccegares 1 400,000 00 


heuemptivs tund with U. 5. ‘Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent on circula- 





TE ccce Kovctivccccssesesehbs sevcoveedeses 2,250 00 
WR... ccvvcccccveusses sbdsccotces $30,880 320 22 
LLABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.............. seeeseees $1,500,000 00 
Sur jus fun oe Vox URS COREE. -.. 4,500,000 00 
Oe rr ne 580,767 71 
Circulating ae received from Comp- 
BUM scccts | 00. Mild codbnsedgeococcocces 45,000 60 
State ook ctronlatten outstanding... 5,621 00 
Dividends unpaid............  -sseeceerees 6,103 00 





510 121,324 05 
e- 


pos 28,828 42 
Certitied checks 2UY 635 7 
ee ~ el checks outs = . 
Pahbensse¥etnccossacoapiess 144,947 21-- 10 504,285 45 
Duet to other national ban 9,568,520 28 
Due to state and private ae and bank- 26.0600 10 
us). a <4 


Gass Scccccccacancbcuindesebsedeveboccencse 
DR, ccneser-cocvccncncecececccscceseccas $20,580,320 22 
STATE oy New YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, | 
[, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Casnier of the fm 
ers’ rt traders’ National ‘Bank of New York, 7 
solemnly swear that the above statefhent is true, "and 
that the schedules on back of the report fully and 


correctly represent the true state of the several 
matters therein contained, to the best of my knowl- 


edge ana belief, 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and eemeeen > —— me _ = day of 
March, 1891 ois GRCN 
Notary Public, Co. of "Now York. 
Correct—Attest : 
E. H. PERKINS. Jr., ) 
J oy {U8 CATLIN, Directors. 
WARD A. PRICE, § 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, at 

New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February 26th, 1901: 































RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ...........0..++seeeeeee $9,513,642 oh 
Overdrafts. secured and unsecured.,...... 2,781 99 
U.S. bonds to secure circulatio: ,000 W 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits.... 520,009 OU 
Stocks, securities, etc........... 728,582 16 
Due from other national banks. . 1,127,404 48 
Due from state banks and bankers 150,281 61 
Kanking-house, furniture and fixtures. 637,€84 16 
es pais 16,422 84 
2 mds ¥2,130 OO 
Checks and other cash items. $18,974 44 
Spcbanece for Clearing- 0 
band 1601s6sssaseduoesieses 475,053 84 
Bilis of of other banks.. 102,148 00 
Fractional paper cw 
epee and cents 100 82 
Rea 1,513 58d 
Legal-tender notes... 815,746 UO 
United States cerrifica f 
deposits for iegaltenders.. 0,00 00 
Redemptien fund with U. 5. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of cir- 
GEMEEMIDs 0 0 bc c6edccecdoos. cscs 2,250 O— 3,530,8°2 60 
Baca. c 666505565406000645000886sbe0e5 $16,450,022 14 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus Egne.. aakieevegnacesiny 
Undivided protits.............c.-sccresecsees 


National Toe outstanding........ 








Dividends unpaid...........- -60+  seeece 
a eposits subject 
Eccccensccessscocscoces $2,642,435 58 
ponent certificates of de- 
Tnchbanisageutocs 4case.esens 13,27 40 
Certitied checks.............++- 199, 169 83 
— s checks outstand- 
aseneacheottnaeneaidesccesse 51,489 87 
United States deposits........ 570,000 00 
Due to other national —— 8,007,715 9d 
Due to state banks and ba 
LEASE PRIS ORE M9 382, 477 SI— 15,926,535 72 
GE cacice: egcuacdmnevecdensescesencenens $15,450,022 14 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.; 
H. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowteasss ana belief. 
E H. PULLUEN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to tore me this $4 day of 
March, 1891. HA K. 
weenie Public. N. ra Gcunty. 
Correct—Attest: 


JOBM JAY KNOX 
WM. BAKBOOR, 
D. H MCALPIN, 


EPORT oF THE CONDITION OF THE 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YO IRE. at the close of business, Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1891: 


‘{ Directors. 





RESOURCES. 







$7,623,142 91 
16 





U.S. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
Other stocks and 8. —_ 14,000 OU 
Reali estate, banking-hous 200,000 
Si cannsceneces<d 600 400 
Legal-tender notes A 
U. 5s. panacea of deposit 
for legal-tende’s........... 100,00 00 
Bills of other banks edie e0se0 7,896 10 
Exehan and “ae om poms. 8,358 7: 
xchanges or earing- 
ee ee 540,779 28 
Due ‘hom national banks...... 529,425 Us 
Due — state banks and 
WOMMOTS. ..cccccccece geecsecee 59,464 47 
Redemption fund with U. 3. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of cir- ss 
CURRREBRD. «2.000000 ccccovesccces 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, 
other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund...@......... 4,000 00 
———_ 3,921,154 81 
Ds ictinccnssgresbet.ans ctipeod Gast “$11,808,297 98 





I snchaheanii Se 144,119 89 
National buak-notes voumssanding.. 3.000 U0 
D vidends UNPBIA....cccccccce oo covseces 168 OU 
posits ae 
Tadividuals heoheapesetouncees Bex 4 13 
National bamks........ - 4,888,139 93 
State banksand bankers. . 1,503,290 7% 
Demand certificates of de- 
POMS: . 5. corccccservescrscocces 3,002 74 
Certitied checks.............. 151,776 18 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
BEB c cc ccccces-ceccsvsovesoeses 14,389 78 


9,819,010 (9 


IE, dcncesdcdoccesepsecssoe.iovdssoguance $11,808,.97 ras 
Ozaze or New YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s. 

, #REDERICEK B. SCHENCK, Casbier of the above- 
on med bank, do solemnly swear — the = 
ment is true, to eg best of my kno and belief. 

RED'’K . SUHENC . Cashisr. 
Subscribed and sere to before me this 3d day of 
March, 1891. F.A.K. BRYAN, 
Notary Public. N. ¥. County. 
Correct—Attes 


isaac WAL 





Wie Pst, BARECAwn, (1 oan: 


RARE TEACUP 


ork, in the State of New York, a! 





bankers spas corporations 





ty ‘AE ‘allies oom 
oo ER notes 
Due trom Collector ot Customs 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY Yo 
I, WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr., Ney yy of “The ‘Chemical 
National Bank of New York,” d 


the above statement is crue, to the of my knowl- 
edge and belief. © WM. UINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
Sworn = and su ‘ore me this ot day of 


March, Li 
Correct—Attest: 
FREDER 







te and private ba’ 


TION OF “THE 
' BANK? at New 
t the close of business 


on the 26th day of February, 1891: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and cuscounts - $20,501,622 64 
Overdrafts.......... 3,305 29 
U Sibonds’ to 50.000 00 
Stocks and secu hee 51 


74 

1,474, Th 3t 
ccpnnceoas 63,000 00 
evwecceccce 3.240 00 
cecceceseee 5,942,819 33 
1,823, 51 00 
30,000 00 





20,129,768 00 
8,944,177 57 


2,341 898 75 


ee 952 99 
or NEw 


Epw'p P. B 


WN, 
Nosary Public. 


J. A. ROOSEVELT, ) 
IC W.STEVENS, ‘ Directors. 
ROBERT GOELET, ) 





in the State “5 Ly 
February 26th, 189 


ew York, at 








D.C. EBOUT. 
true to the best o 


March, is¥1. 
Geena, 
LKAN NAU 
ED WARD sC 







Total 
STATE OF ake YORK, COUNTY OF N EW 


THOS. J DAVIS, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION pF THE 
NATIONAL ew York, a BANK, at 


New York, 
the close of business 


"RESOURCES. 







Loans and discounts............ $2,909,452 91 
U.S. bonds to secure circulatio: 60,000 00 
Due from other national banke.. 209,807 51 
e teak ate Gennes and banke 52,583 34 
seening-be bp sacenieaies oat viebishena 274.000 00 
Other real a moipele mortgages 0 1,800 
Current expenses and saaen paid. 9.047 04 
remiums on U.S. bonds........ 9.312 
Checks and ‘other ¢ cash items. eH 82 
hanges for Clearing-house. 3 
PET Se cosecpeccsvccesteseneces 3,500 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
x Pabakusoibs -cbeguspiecennsecedosesesoves 1,824 06 
i cihssriinsstsshes . cibindedcecneape oes 379,482 50 
on AEE BORE. cocscccescegessccssevioe 196,322 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............. ... 2,250 00 
SN ontconssspasennocoscarqesess bvedeuty $4,545,025 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Commes ae pals in 
ER oc0nn comin cnan! denstoternes 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 45) 
State ek oot outstandinug.............. 5,181 00 
Dividends unpaid..............+..+.++ : or? t 
ndividuai deposits subject to check 3,266,191 64 
Demand — of deposit 78,043 OU 
Certified checks.............. 16,342 43 
Due toother r national banks. 7.2.9 %5 
Due to state banks and bank 65,462 68 
Suspense account 17,971 17 
eonnnnseedgedevectenecedsenenetse sees 7 


bank, do solemnly swear that the ahew statement is 
my k aera and 


belie 
TIEBOUT. Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this ath day of 
Wm. V.A. Pog, 


Menke Public. 


MBURG, 


HELL, ‘t Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CON 


fractional paper currency, np 


Sl axninscennsgneeessocsuecess: « 
Legal-tender notes 


Capital stock paid in 
- tus fun 





i, HENRY 


ment is true, to the best of m 
HENRY D. N¢ 


March, 19 
Correct—Attest: 
GEO. H. 


GAKsIELD NATIONAL GA 
in the State of New York, at the close business Ic b- 


COMES. .ccccccccccccccce © cee cecccccesccccces 


lie 
Subscribed and sworn to eee | me this Sth 


A. C. CHEN EY, 
WYCKOFF. 
HIRAM HITCHCOOK, § 


DITION OF THE 
NK, at New York, 











ruary 26th, 1891 J 

RESOURCES. 
Loang and discounts............ 2+ cecseseee $2.999,727 69 
Drerdratta, secured and unsecured.. Qu: 

. 8S. bonds to secure circulation. . 0,000 
U >. Dovds tosecure deposi's bento 100.000 00 
Uue from other national banks.... . ..... 198.930 ¥1 
Current expenees and taxes paid.. ........ 2,10) 45 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.......... ass 68,005 00 
osees and other cash items.. 9.696 14 

xchanges for Clea ring-house. 128,290 50 
Bills i... arr 48,40 00 


ickels and 





Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (& 
per cent. of Circulation).........sessse0es 


9,0.0 








ivided ‘profits i 1 
National bank-notes outstanding.. ..... 176,800 00 
individual deposits subject 

oe check ocecnvoseseeccossacescu $3,968,529 54 

- certificat f de- 1.0m se 

post i enagnnd babodowesvanes 6% 8 
rtitied checkS.............+5+ H 45 
Cashier’ 8 checks outstanding. 29,74 43 
United States deposits........ 1.1 000 
_— — 4159,023 22 
Due to other national banks................ 122, 159 71 7 
De cterinccee capescosentesscoaninseseas $5,014, 971 49 49 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NéW YORK, 88.: 
D. NORTHRUP, Cashier of the above- 
named bank,do solemnly swear that the a e e- 


my knowled e~ 
IRTH ROP, r. 
vy of 
WEN WARD. 

Notary Public. 


Directors. 





Established.. 


LOANS & 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


o6dedcesbevecee 1857. 
BOUGHT and 


REAL ESTATE ON COMtaiSBtO¥. 
PROPERTY RENTED 7212" 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES 334. and assessments looked after and 


iret Mortgage for aterm of years 
cavetenty negotiated, 





Money loaned at profitable 





Kansas City Investments. 


rates on safe secu- 


rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 
405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
‘ss Kansas City, Mo. | 































EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
FOURTH NA ee BANK ort HE Cvor 
EW Lb my ¥. w York, in the <<. cs aad 
York. at the c dooot' business, Fereery’ 6th 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discoun’ < - ha a 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 8,988 
United States bonds to secure cireuiatian, f 
Stocks, securities, etc,........... 19 
Due from other national banks.. 1 187,388 90 
Due from state banksand banke 88.325 35 
Banking-house, furniture and rixtures.. 600,000 00 
Checks and other cash items 807 02 
Exchanges forCiearing-house 4,905.7") 07 
Bilis of other bank 
tn a and cents 
(ogal-tender notes 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legaitenders ... ....... 200,000 00 
9,014,004 35 
Redemption fund with United State 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of ¢ irculation)... 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption Dr revs tensesces 6,000 00 
De ctiescncadessdacaena: haber eocedees $29,350,220 38 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock........c.csecccscecscescoverees $3,200,000 00 
urplus fund........... 1,450,000 00 
Jndivided profits, net.. 262,362 40 
ational bank-notes o' 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid. 20,179 46 








ndividual deposits 

x.. . - SRNR tJ 

posit 56.085 00 

Cashier’s checks outstanding. 308, 350 24 

Due to other national banks.. 9,841,655 76 
Due to state banks and bank- 


——-— 21,616,117 88 
2,806,060 64 


ee $29, 0.290 38 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
-1, CHARLES H. PATTERN. Cashier of the "above 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
“statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. ©. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and svete to before me this 3d ow of 
March, 1891. . FANNING, Notary Public, 
Correct—Atte: 
— J. EDWARD SIMMONS. 
JAMES G. CANNON, 
UILAS. 8. SMITH, 


EPORT OF THE C ChRITION be vane 
NATIONAL BUTCH 
BANK, at New York, in the State of how aa a the 
close of business, February 2éth, 1891: 


RESOURCES. * 


"* Directors. 











Loans and discounts............. ....65 ss $1,243,052 04 
Overdrafts, secured and fo ig eeee 
. 8. bonds to secure a gn 50,000 
"Stocks, securities, claims, etc.. 285,644 69 
Due from other national banks.. 145,532 85 
Due from state banks and bankers. 7,546 25 





Banking-house, furniture and fixtures.. 
Current expenses and taxes paid : a4 
Premiums on U 8. bonds.... 

Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-hou 
Bills of other banks 












b Coccceseseccooce 4,381 93 
De bone pevecesous se 522,590 00 
I lender IE a charinnshaccetsdidncdnes 955 
Redemption fund with U.S. ‘Il'reasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).......... ..... 2,250 00 
NE  ccccacvocsvess send aed deeteuensieee $2,503,552 59 





profits ‘8 
National bank-notesoutstanding.......... 














§ Dividends unpaid. ...........-..seeeeeeeeeeee 1.461 16 
3 Individual ubject to check... L.727:807 02 
Demand certificates ¢ Se Ge oe svnescces 4,182 23 
SIGTEEOE, GROGMD, cvs vvnsceegnscescrctsvesses 31.782 40 
Due to other nationai banks............... 91,057 38 


‘Total $2,503,552 59 
a —- tA OF per YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
ORK 


I, wil. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly Swear that the above 
Gepmnent is true to the best 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day ‘ot 
March, 1891. vy W. canes DY, 
Notary Public, N .¥. County. 
Ceprest—Atees 
* wy, QUINTARD, 


JOHN WILKIN, Directors. 
. G@. BRINCKERHOFF, § 





Rew RT OF. cue CONDITION OF THE 

RD NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
York, at New fork. in the State of, New York, at the 
close of business, February 26th, 1891: 


RESUUBCES. 


Loans and discounts. ...............s0...0.. $2,846,287 39 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 2,164 27 
United states bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc............... 102.700 15 
Due from other national banks........ ‘ 748,200 45 
Due from state banks and bankers... .. 76,023 U3 
Purnitare and fixtures. .......cccoccccocess 5,000 00 
Otuer real estate and mortgages ownei.. 171,084 40 
Current expenses and taxes paid........ 15,599 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.................. 10,187 50 
Checks and other cash item $5,555 

Exchanges for Clearing-house. 719,027 rh 

Bilis of er banks... ........ 1,¢07 00 

Fractional paper currency 





‘ Th aad cents. . 
Tonabsonder notes. . 
Redemption fund with 
per cent. of cireulation 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, emond ‘ten 5 
per cent. redemption fund..... ¥ 






2,250 00 
4,000 00 





$5,667,983 72 


; LIABILITIES 
Capital stock peee Bisswendesensesseseetexacs 
Unuivided Sind athens iseahiewns 
National bank- ete outstanding 
omevenel deposits subject 





pecnenene #6 g0pceesse $1,192,693 68 
Demand certificates of de- 
WE nencccesececs< cbbaccoees 10,082 71 
cortitied SE accccanscness 555, 03 SO 
= ~~ A outstand- 
SLIP R EE I 9.413 725— 1,767,193 94 
Due" to other national banks 2,318,719 39 


Due to state banks and bank- 


517,562 T0— 2,836,282 09 





Tota $5,667,933 72 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, s2.: 
1, HENRY CHAPIN, JR,. Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemniy swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
(signed) HENRY CHAPIN, ie. Cashier. 
gO and sworn to before me this’ 5th day of 
March, 1891. EUGENE DeLMar, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


JNO. B. poopy ARD,; 
WM. A. BO 
H. A.V. POST, 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within 4¢ to % of a 
mile from Court House and center of city at prices 
from to $400 per jot. 

The money obtained from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in he equipment 
ofa tenes lie vase mill already erected near the jots 
offered 

Apply ete maps and circulars to 

MINNEHAWA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State st., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. "Dak. 


INTERESTSIN THE WEST, 


Land Titles, Mexican Land Grants, Mines, Insur- 
ance. Railroads, Bonds, Mortgages, Collections, any- 
t gg Fo ttention in Kansas, Missouri, Nebras- 

yo klah — Soneraee, New and Uld Mexico, or 
zona, 8e 


ALMERIN GILLETT and H.E. SADLER, 


ansas, lawyers of recognized 


Directors. 
' 











of Emporia, Ka 
Stanain rin all the Se ee -fi ears meee 
tice, ‘Amp le references in ‘ow ork, 


cago A ty nih and Fron neh spoken.) 











22 (390) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








RRENA TONE Pak BANK New’ York City. at 
business, February 24th, 




























RESOURCES. 
«+ $21,312,790 72 
: 7 w 
50.000 00 
Stocks. securities, claims etc. 053 50 
Due from other national 2,561,269 69 
213,416 34 
phase 750,000 
te 52,428 87 
Checks and other cash items 17,798 15 
pac banges See Clearing-house. . 1,740,381 85 
Sills of its tesddishsatncedetses 13,000 Oo 
atin vn oursenan, nickels and cents.. ‘ a 4 
Leua _—— CS ae ieee” eae 1,584,743 WO 
ited States c: rtifcates of t Gopeats for 
mgel- tender notes........ 50,000 0 
29,000 
MPU doch dentensiabveussadee socteveeseiee $33,686,101 91 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid I. .........ssccccccsees $2,000,000 00 
Su von auandike Ene: cncebeuseccs = . 2,000,000 Ou 
Undivided prete. . 597,958 48 
Dividends unpa 1,903 00 
ndividual de sits subject to ch 13,288,904 57 
Demand uefa ates of deposit 30 288 63 
Certitied check s. a} 368 21 
Cashier’s checks.... .... ... 0 926 YS 
Due to other — Te banks. ll 829,03 00 

a to state and private banks a 
bbdbuns=GGp cWnUene danetensecenesenasennede 8,626,429 07 
Rbcges cavedese6caddss cach cessocasneeesn Ee. ae 91 


Tota! 
outs or NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 
GEO. 8, HICKOK, Cashier of the. National 
Park k Bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 

Sworn to and wabserteed before me this 5th day of 

March, 1891. W». A. MAIN, 
Notary Fublic, 


Kin 
Certificate tliea in’ 


CHAKL, B LEARY BACH, | 

b} ¢ 

ROCKHILL POTTS, ' (Directors. 
WILSON G. HUNT. 


Co 
Yew York. 
Correct— Attest: 





RENE Ne OF pm He TOrTION or. yy 


fon, at New York cee heen in = <= of New fork. 
‘eb 


at the close of 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and ae Giesounte. 


Other ratcks, bonds and mortgag 
Due from er national banks... 
pee trom State banks and banke 
Exchanges for Ciearing-house.. Prasnes 
Bills of other ba: 


che ° 

-tender 
Redemption poe with U.S. ‘seeseurer é 
per cent. of circulation) 















LIABILITIES. 

Gagtal ah poets paid in 
Undivided prota 7000000 ‘8 
Rott amy outstanding. . 00 
Dividends unpaid.................++0s++ 00 
ndividual de epost subject to check.. 9,003,152 62 
Demand oo as of deposit............ 16,150 21 
Certified checks................ 3.617.901 96 
Due to a -— “SS ban«s.. 3,560.980 15 
Due to State banks and banke -- 2,308,224 35 
Waves: avasgesesosess iestecces Easece $22,460,588 97 


MASON, Cashier of the 
York, * National Banking 


my knowledge and belief. 
Subscribed and sworn to vetere 3 me this 3d “day ‘of 
March, 18¥1. SON C. G'B: 
Notary ‘Public, N. Y. Go. 








TRADESMEN’S NATI 
¥ OF NEW YO or u 
New York, at theclose of business on the 1%h day 
February, 1891: 


Raves OF THE 
Cl 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discOunts............. scsceseee 
Overdrafts 
U.S. bonds to pooune circulation........ 
Stocks, securities, e 
Due from other oT. AE banks.......... 
Due spouse state and private banks and 












eeans eunaehamennedsdescoscecsccese 86,687 04 
Real estate, banking-house......... odes 325,000 
Other real estate and mortgages ... 47,771 9% 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 8,46L 13 
Checks and other cash items... 64,432 82 
Exchanges for A. pe house 137 290 95 
Bills of other b 18,728 00 
486 74 
228,285 00 
— tender notes 210,000 00 
U.3. certificates of depo:it for iegai- : 
I IE ncn ccnannscunes shakendengese 50,000 00 
Redemption fund with UC. 8. ‘seeasarer 
6) | med cent. of cireulation)........... 2,250 00 
Due from FOABUTEF.......0..000000 - 1,000 
DOOR, . .ccccccccceccccsccccccsesccescccces "$3,555,228 19 
LIABILITIES 
pa A stock.. $750,000 00 
pepercoese 75,000 
Undrvided profit 40,936 54 
National bank-notes outstanding. 45,000 
Dividends unpald...........:sessecesseeeees 1,74 40 
Individual aeposits subject 
DR Bonnncopncescesessesences $1,524,981 25 
Demand certificates of de- 
Bn casqoccngecsvccccecccesces 5,842 32 
Certitied checks..............+. 52,356 85 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 1,478 21 
Due to other national banks.............. 751,551 96 
Due to state and private banks and : 
Dn cdccascccovscesenbcocescccsscoceses __ 86,306 66 
WAAR. cacccoccccceccces. 000 coccccccccse se ~"$3,355.228 19 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 


I, OLIV ER r BERRY, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my Bpowiedge and belief. 

L BERRY, Cashier. 

Swern to and subscribed before me, this 4th day of 
March, 1891. 

CHARLES M. HATHA way. 
Notary Public, N. y. Co 


MES E. GRANNISS, ) 
LIOT L. BUILER, ‘+ Directors. 
M. DEEN, 5 


Reais OF THE CONDITION oF. THE 
or 


Correct—Attes' 
TAD 
a y 





GALLATIN NATION New 
k City. in the State of Wow ‘hele at "tes “hes of 
business February 26th, 1891: 


RESOURCES. 


Stocks, securities, claims, etc.....« 
Due from other national banks.......... 
Due from state banks and bankers 

Banking-house, furniture and fixtures. ., 









500,000 00 

Other real eatate and mortgages owned. 16,500 
Current expenses and taxes paid 86,278 48 
Checks an other cash items......... 10,138 87 
1,522,248 28 

400 
480,745 00 
427,183 00 

3S. certificates 
i chihs done abtked ohne kaase abenes 70,000 00 
Redemption fund with United States 

Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation)... 2,250 Ov 




















Divi paid 

Individual deposits subject to chec . 
Demand certificates of deposit.... e 2 

Acce ted dra bs Seresne Gopecseccces oe os 1,198,058 42 


Cashier’s checks outetanding............. 100.060 00 
Due te other national banks.............. 1,149.604 83 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... _ 554,965 68 


TIED Uitoscchiin- Seapehesoronepseccootncies + $8,565, 219 97 
STATE oF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.; 

1, ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier of tne above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state 
ment is true to the best of my Snowiesee and belief. 

ERMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to Seteee me this 4th day of 

March, 1891. H. L. BRAYNARD, 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR. 
ROOSEVELT, Directors. 
PREDERIC W. STEVENS, 5 





We have a number ot spiendid farms for sale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city of 10,000 people is raptéty growing. A 
number of Industries are being located from all 
pe vine of the country. Augusta Kane is the richest 


nia 
 sacliton is the largest yf in the Valley of Vir- 
eS Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 


'P. E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST... STAUNTON, VA. 





Grat M a Loans and Hi 

rade Prvstmn pment Se uriete +4 
RAs, safe. bie Lu 4 F 
BSB aivintostonor xew’ ge. Tacoms 

pial ana is in r+ richest se 

tin > of ot the! — dams Write for full in 
SY formation to Tacoma Trust and 
Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

























Correct— Attest: 
CHAKLES M. FR r 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, Directors. 
J. KENNEDY TOD, ) 
R*x2 T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Nee YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 
be New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
February 26th, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............+. «se... . $1,295,599 19 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 706 59 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation......... . 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc............ 64,060 00 
Due from other national banks........... 191,109 59 
Due from state banks and bankers. 19,742 87 
Baoking-house, furniture and tixtw 68,660 78 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 1,987 05 
Premiums on United States bonds 1,500 00 
Checks and other cash items...... 72,278 08 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 96,867 12 
Bills of other banks.............0.s0se+eeees 6,387 00 
a paper currency, nickels and 
Lesacecwesdesecedestdeue codnegevivees ee 3,992 15 
Spec =. deasaseceincodvhesecs eo baed 261,857 50 
Legal-tender no 36,086 00 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation). . 2,250 00 
NNR. ick tek ebitvsduinassbvtisediies* state $2,223,033 87 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mock, paid in on 
Surplus fund........... 10.000 00 
Un vated pnoseseseabiregasetbesences 41,114 £0 
National tas seins outstanding........ 45,000 00 
Bs coccasccecscesgsconcecece 1,297 87 
Individual deposits subject to nee... 1,436,999 93 
Demand cquetzontes of deposit. 58,203 U0 
Certified checks.............secce0- 54,231 91 
Cashier's pote outstanding. . june 599 75 
Due to other national banks............... 49,637 50 
Due to state banks and bankers...... eeee 125,397 31 
Tax reserve > 300 WO 
Teel Keni centehnedbsushsasssins eebéannios $2,223,023 87 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW VORK, 83.: 


| ISAAC HOWLAND, Cashier of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above apenas is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
SAAC H WLAND. Cashier. 
Subscribed and etn to before me this 4th day of 


March, 1891. (Si gned |} JNO. E. TILTON, Notary. 
Currect—Attest: 
OHN gure, 
(Signed] JOHN H - SEED, ¢ puestess. 
. HALSTEAD, 





RS ORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATION ANK, at New York. in 
the State of New York, at the aus of business Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1891: 


RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts....................5+.. 464,030 60 

ey ay secured and unsecured 788 3 
8. bonds to secure circulation. 000 

Stocks, securities, claims, etc. 998.592 50 


Due from other national banks. . 
Due from state banks and banke 


Exchanges for Clear house 
Bilis of other banks wna 





r, ei ag deeateade 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 







per cent. of circulation)................... 2,250 06 
Mp Atias. inca chedddianbiadiens: aexbebs $5,654,085 64 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital spook paid in $300,000 00 
Surplus fund........ 846,253 15 
Undivided all 9.156 79 
National senh-getes outstan 43,500 00 
ae ee ° 120 00 
Individual riikeate subject to check.. 8,971,844 14 
Demand ones cates of deposit............. 54,697 75 
SED UE dncckectheniatsteusdddeecsese 46,619 11 
Cashier’s poe outstanding.............. 5,451 438 
Due to other national banks................ 84,52) 34 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 771,867 8 


belie 
aNELI “Cashier. 
bscribed and sworn to’ eee me this 3d day of 
Maren 1891. - Magor, Notary Public. 


Correct “es, 
.- WA UTES WEBB, 
Directors. 





i C D. BORDEN, 
THOS. L. JAMEs, 

Interest Gaavawecs and one- 

eo halfthe profits, I act as agentin 

buying and selling real ‘aun for a 

share of the profits. I guarantee 

the prinepal and a profit of at 

least ea per per annum, Send for copy 
of contract with sat information to 

&.5 TTE, Tacoma, Wash. 
Re LS, Wosbingten National Bank 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS. 


INV CAREFULLY 
FORE INVESTING YOUR MONRY. BE. 
ed money for our many customers for 
nfteen yore. on first mortgages, without a doliar 

n principa) or intnness to any ose of them, 
and can now offer first-class Keal Estate securi- 
ties at 7 to 8 per cent. net to owner of money. 
This means no Debenture Bonds without proper 
acqueny back of them 

Write for eastern and western references as a 
yy herein set forth. We can make you mone 

MAKSH & BART LETT, Minneapolis, M 





















REAMEHICAN oF EXCHAN CONDIT fon A OF THE 


‘ew York int 
of business on the 


RESOURCES. 






















173,618 70 
1,598,617 15 
e 345 808 06 
Banking-h 300,000 
Other real ‘estate and mostgages owned.. 8,825 72 
Checks and other cash items..............+ 191.856 42 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. $35 30 
oe = other banks . 55,644 00 
PI AACT RSE « 4,141,195 34 
coy tender notes.. 813,479 00 
U. S. certificates o 
UP MINED ccenscedtiscnstenteinscecseces 620,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 
(5 per cent. on Ghoculation). boues 2,250 00 
Fence bitied ccvncdigatavinimeanionkdness $27,738,766 <1 
LtABILITIES. 
Capital rs paid in 00 
urplus us fund..... 1,550,00u 00 
Undivided profits 516,969 27 
Nationa! bank- no’ ey 00 
Dividends unpaid. . 11,775 00 
Individual deposits subject to one 12,110,578 65 
Demand coettpenten of deposit. . 39.149 98 
SEO CIEL, sncccsctsacceesecces 0 218 84 
Due to other national peivscogocccnccs 4,732,906 63 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
esses tbvcsbennscerscses densdenetavbenses 2,662,247 84 
ee $27,738,766 21 
STATE OF Ay YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 
1, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the American Ex- 


change National Bank, of the city of New York, do sol- 
emnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my mnowloiee ans and beliet 
ARD BURNS. Cashier. 
orn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of 
Maron 1s¥1. J.J. BENNETT, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., 
Certiticate filed in New York Co. 
Correct—Attes 
“qNoot , SERRY. 
J. R. MAXWELL, 


Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 





Rrskr OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at NewYork, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business, 
February 26th, 1891. 
RESOURCES, 


























Loans and discounts..............0esss05 «+ i 831 45 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 3,268 99 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 0.000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure ee ts 200.000 00 
We Bp BONE OR Mii nccsccccccccccccs 57,000 00 
Stocks, securities, claim: 017 «60 
Due from other national 876 87 
Due from state an 5,958 35 
Banking-house, turniture and fixtures. 100,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 86.000 00 
Current expenses and pase — 10,53 13 
Premiums en U.S. bond 683,829 37 
a pe and a cash ‘tems. aoe = 
anges for ae. ouse 799.364 Ui 
Bills of other banks............+. 20,065 U0 
Fractional paper sourrency, nickels and 
= = See esenerccoeesss esccese cocesce soccce 4,341 02 
tea eeeenneS seoe + 1,798,394 U0 
Legal: tender notes 286,653 00 
U.5. certificates of deposit for legal-ten- 
Tnccane 0c, cocpereqestcssicsr epgsecasosece 100,000 CO 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation).............+++ 3,860 00 
Ns seco vececdsncnsteseuesers eecencescces $11,847,707 84 
LIABILITIES. 
Sy SUR EE, 4. . ncasncessnevescdeus 32,000,000 00 
Surplus fu aes. elenneshapebndieaekabesebeanenine 400,000 00 
2, . dnsnaspacunnenovesededs 141,003 77 
National banknotes outstanding......... CO 
NE MI nosis ckdubananckseonss tees 2.69 
ndividual den wiks sub. sok ~ check...... 4,833,272 08 
Demand ones pentane of deposit............. 5,584 
Certified checks.... ...........0++. 435.487 73 


Geapier: 's re saisiaisdiay epeees ene 32,682 54 
United States deposits............ . 

Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers. . 

Due to other national banks 

Due to state banks and bankers.. 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Y 
I, EDWARD SKILLIN, 
named ot do solemnly swear that the above state- 
meut is true to the best of ot ay, knowledge and belief. 
’D SKILLIN. Cashier. 
Subscribed and owen to before methis 4th day 

of March, 1891. WILLIAM H. CHAPMAN, 

Netary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
W. L. STRONG, 


Directors. 
AMES H. DUNHAM, 





J 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business, Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ............-.sseesss0+ 
Overdrafts, secured and unsec 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.. i 
Stocks. securities, claims, etc............. 
Due from other national banks............ 
Due from state banks a 

































Other real estate and mortg: 00 
Current e nses and taxes pal vt 
Checks an fs cash items. . 16 
Exchanges for Saputng-Reuse 21 
Bills of other bank 00 00 
a paper cursensy, nickels and on 
agers. | A ae ohne 451,626 50 
Legal-tender notes. 267,581 00 
United states certificates of deposit for 
BORE COMEOEB. ccccccccccsccccocasccess cece 10,000 00 
emption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due trom U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. selemalien fund) 1,320 00 
$4,572,770 29 
5 00 
Surplus fund................ 100,000 00 
CE PIED ccncchsncsonasecccccsoccce 194.872 BD 
National oo a outstanding......... 35,960 60 
DD Mic cascocscnencgasseusoceces 1,238 50 
ndividual deposits subject to neck paeees 3,088,022 43 
Demand Fe peas of deposit............. 13,347 
OOBSMION GROGMBeccccs scccccccccscccccccccs 62,348 91 
Cashier's aoe outstanding 2,991 96 
Due to other national banks. . 224.400 97 
Due to state banks and bankers. . 341,068 32 
ee 9.5%. me 2 
STATE OF had som COUNTY OF NEW Yo 
I, GEORGE E., SOUPER, o— jer of me above- 
named bani. ¥a0 solemnly swearthat the above state- 


ment is true, to the best of my paerwnetee and belief. 
3, E. SOUPER. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to , 2 3... me we 6th =a of 
March, 1891. KIN 
Notagy Public. 


Correct—Attest : 
. FANCHER. N 
CHARLES 8. BROWN, $ Directors. 
CHAS. F. MATTLAGE, ) 





THE LEWIS INVt€STMENT CoO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


APITAL Pai. te $140,000. 
Choice Investments in most conservative pete 
in the West. Six Per Cuan “Guarantecd First_ Mo 


. Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
ears’ successful TW Bon Send for pam phiets. 


EORGE H. President. 
ROBERT P. MAYNAKD. Secretary. 





WILLIAM Wirt HENRY. Jr. 


Ropert L. DULAN 
ULUTH’S wonderful 


Realty 
increase in ulation, banking ca ital, 
tonnage by Lake ont Hait and manufacturin, vaur: 
ing the it year w 1 i 


full of is ng relty. will ve the 
do a strictly commission 
uaintance with 


ics desired, to 
HENRY & DULANY, Duluth, Mian. 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 





Salem, Virginia. 








Mareh 12, 1891. 


——————S=Ee=EIoEICE=E==E=—EET—El——————— 


Commercial. 


JOHN SLOANE, who died at his residence 
in this city on the 3d inst., was a native 
of Scotland, and.came to New York in 
1841. He was one of the founders of the 
firm of W. & J. Sloane, and was promi- 
nent in its affairs for twenty-eight years, 
being largely instrumentai in giving the 
firm a standing and reputation which is 
only acquired by great intelligence, en- 
ergy and probity. 

On account of ill health he retired from 
active business in 1869; but after an in- 
terval of a few years, devoted to rest and 
recuperation, he organized the Dolphin 
Carpet Marfufacturing Company, and was 
its President for fifteen years. About two 


‘years ago he retired, and since that time 


his health has been failing. Mr. Sloane 
was a model business man, generous and 
active in Courch work. 





THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE week opened with fair promises of 
activity. A considerable number of job- 
bers. and retailers from distant points 
arrived during the first two days, and ag 
the late reserve had been gradually wear- 
ing away operations on the part of the 
new-comers, in addition to the demand 
from buyers already here and the near-by 
trade, were exp cted to raise the volume 


of trade for the week to generous dimen- 
sions, Unluckily two days of snow, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, upset all calcu- 
lations; and altho the weather was fine on 
the other days of the week, the cbeck then 
administered was not fully recovered 
from, aud spot business in the aggregate 
fell below expectations. Orders by wire 
and mail were throughout the week of 
satisfactory dimensions, however, These 
afforded at once evidence of the activity 
of salesmen on the road and of the free- 
dom of distribution from the points 
wkere the consumptive demand is sup- 
plied. The outward movement for the 
week was on a liberal scale as, altho the 
storm interfered with it for fully two 
days, subsequent activity quite caught up 
arrears of shipments. Agents and job- 
bers report continued satisfactory collec- 
tions and general accounts of healthy 
conditions; so far as their particular 
trades are concerned. Interest is being 
aroused by the glowing accounts of the 
condition of the winter wheat crop daily 
coming tohand. There is less diversity 
than usual in these, and with normal 
weather from now until harvesting it is 
evident that the winter wheat States will 
be benefited by the largest wheat crop 
they have ever gathered. The prospect 
of this is probably making itself already 
felt in the West, and may in some degree 
account for much of the confidence pre- 
vailing there in a good summer and fall 
trade. Certain of the cotton States have, 
on the other hand, suffered from too 
much rain, and the enormous crop of 
1890-91 is not likely, unless reports of 
damage are much exaggerated, to be 
repeated. The result of this will not, 
however, be nearly so serious to the dry 
goods trade as would a partial failure of 
the wheat crop, as there is little doubt but 
what the South is better able to stand 
some shrinkage from its expectations 
than the West would be. 


—___——_—_—_—_———— 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS, 


DURING the past week our receipts for sub- 
scriptions were nearly fifty per cent. greater 
than the curresponding week last year. We 


had the pleasure of entering upon our books 
the names of a great number of new sub- 
scribers, many of whom had never read THE 
INDEPENDENT. Instead of offering premi- 
ums to induce people to take THE INDE- 
PENDENT we bave for years spent money 
freely on its reading columns, believing 
that their excellence would be the best ad- 
vertisipg we could possibly give the paper. 
It is sufficient tosay that we are entirely 
satisfied with the result. Weare steadily 
increasing our list of new subscribers and 
generally retain the old ones. 

Aitho THE INDEPENDENT is, perhaps, 
without a rival in its particular sphere iu 
the world, as being the most valuable 
religious and literary weekly, the regular. 
subscription price is so low that it only 
costs six cent a week, or $300 a year, to 
subscribe for it in the regular way. while 
in clubs of five or more, this exceedingly 
low price 1s still further reduced to about 
four cents per week. Nearly all of our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our club rates 
and renew tor two years, paying $5.00, or 
three years, paying $7.00, or four years pay- 
ing 38.50, or five years paying $10.00. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three months...... $ 75|Six months..... 
Four months.... One year. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber .......... ia 
One year each to two subscribers... 
Three years to une subscriber..... 
Three subscribers one year ab. é 
Four years to one subscriber.,......... ... 
Four subscribers one year each............ 
Five years to one subscriber. 
Five subscribers one year each 
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** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents, 
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gale Gnade ens eos Susurance. 
payable to bearer they are no safer to send attendee 


through the mail than bank-notes. We 
cannot be responsible for the loss of any re- 
mittance not madein accordance with the 
directions given on our thirty-first page. 


THE ACTION OF VERMONT. 


ACCORDING to a press dispatch, the so- 
called ‘‘ endowment” and * investment” 
societies, having extended their opera- 
tions into Vermont, have been met there 
by a circular issued by Luther O. Green, 
State Inspector of Finance, who de- 
nounces these societies and their methods 
as fraudulent, forbids them to work in 
Vermont, and gives notice that any per- 
son acting as agent for them makes him- 
self liable to a fine cf $1,000. The dis- 
patch, purporting to come from Montpelier 
says that the circular gives a list of more 
than a hundred of these concerns, and 
that it is headed by two from this State, 
and contains the names of sixty-seven 
societies in New Hampshire, thirteen in 
Maine, two in West Virginia, two m 
Virginia, two in Iowa, one in California, 
and eleven whose location is not specified. 

On the face of it, it hardly seems possi- 
ble that such transparent schemes as an 
outspoken undertaking to pay five for 
one could delude anybody—at least, any- 
body outside the utterly illiterate—and 
yet the victims are by no means among 
the illiteratesolely. There 1s a story that 
a man, upon a wager, stood all day on 
London Bridge, offering to the passers-by 
to exchange sovereigns for shillings; the 
gold coins he held up were genuine, and 
yet, according to the story, he won his 
wager by being unable to dispose of a 
single one. Of course, every person, old 
and young, was keenly aware of the 
difference between the ‘‘sov” and the 
**bob” and was more than willing to part 
with the latter for the former, the dis- 
advantage to the other party was also so 
obvious that every person assumed the 
sovereign must be a wonderfully clever 
counterfeit or there was some trick about 
it, and all were too sharp to be taken in. 
Perhaps the story is not a true one, and 
yet it might be true, theoretically re- 
garded; for the exception to tbe rule that 
a moderate lie might be detected, but a 
very big one is unhesitatingly swallowed, 
appears when the form of statement is 
wrong in making the essence of the thing 
too nakedly plain. Tae offer of life in- 
surance for the whole term of life, the 
five-for-one endowment schemes, and the 
offer to exchange sovereigns for shil- 
lings, and dollars for dimes—all are ° 
essentially the same. But in the former 
case nothing is said about an _ insur- 
ance for life, the ordinary term “life 
insurance” being taken as insurance 
on life. Are they the same? By no means 
necessarily the same; not the same any 
more than ‘‘ usual speed” always means 
the same; for an express train which did 
not go half a mile in a minute would be 
rather slow, and a snail that moved half 
a mile in a day would be very fast. 
To insure any healthy person for a short 
term of years, during which time he 
probably will not die, and during his 
whole term of life, during which he cer- 
tainly will die, are two very different un- 
dertakings. Comparatively, one costs 
very little, and the other costs very much. 
Life insurance for a short term is ‘‘ like” 
fire insurance, because the chances are 
that any healthy person will not die with- 
in a year or two, and that any particular 
building will (ordinarily) not buen at all; 





O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 218T ST., 


NEW YORK. 


SPRING OPENING. 


He beg to inform our many patrons that we are now prepared to 
show the finest lines of Spring Millinery, Costumes, Wraps, Dress Goods 


and Silks to be found in this city at prices that cannot fail to attract the 
attention of all buyers. 


In our Millinery Parlors we are exhibiting 


1,000 FINE TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS. 


New Shapes, New Materials, New Colorings. 


UNTRIMMED HATS. 


The Largest Variety of Hats, Bonnets and 
Toques ever Shown. 
OPEN STRAW BRAIDS, LACE BRAIDS, MILANS, CHIPS, BELGIAN 
SPLIT BRAIDS, ETC., 


In all Shades to Match Spring Costumes. 
BOYS’ AND MISSES’ 


CLOTH HATS AND YACHTING CAPS, 


MILITARY CAPS, SAILOR HATS, TAM O’SHANTERS, ETC. 


2,000 
TRIMMED STRAW HATS, 
FOR SCHOOL AND DRESS WEAR. 
CHILDREN'S STRAW DRESS HATS, 


TRIMMED WITH IMPORTED WIDE PLAID RIBBON, AT 
$95 98, $9 48 $9 98 
2. 3. ” and ‘A Each. 


RIBBONS. 


Large assortment of Novelties in Velvet, Tinsel and 
Brocade Silk Effects. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 
3,000 pieces No. 12 Satin Edge Gros Grain Ribbon 


c. YARD. 
AT 12 Reduced from 23c. 
OUR 


LADIES’ CLOAK & SUIT DEP’T 


are showing a Large and Fine Assortment of 


LADIES’ DRESSES, 


both imported and of our own make, in all the latest 
Novelties. 


ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF 
SPRING CAPES, JACKETS, WRAPS, TOP COATS, 


REEFERS, BLAZERS & LONG GARMENTS. 
WE OFFER AS A SPECIAL INDUCEMENT ,THIS WEEK 





ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Kliwanger & Barry, of Rochester. N. Y., who 
are so well known throughout the United states as 
being among the largest and most noteworthy propa- 
gators of trees, shrubs, roses, small fruits, etc. 


A FERTILIZER THAT GAVE THE 
BEST RESULTS. 


Messrs. H.J. BAKER & BRO.: 

Gentlemen:—I have been growing Potatoes for a 
number of years and have tried a number of brands 
of special manures for potatoes, but your Special 
Potato Manure has given the best results of auy of 
them. This season as usual I had a fine, smooth cror, 
and the difference ona plot where I did not apply your 
Fertiiizer was nearly one-half. My neighbors have 
the same experience. 

Dec. 8, 1890. WILLIAM ELY, Wickatunk, N. J. 


THE Bailey Reflector is a great improvement over 
the old style cone refiectors and chandeliers for 
lighting churches. It is so constructed that it dirf- 
fuses the lignt into the farthest ends and corners of 
the church, so that the finest print can be _ read, 
thereby making all parts of the cburch equally de- 
sirable. There is no material thing that we know of 
that will add so much to the prosperity of a church 
as a good light. With a “ Bailey Keflector’’ vour 
church will as cheerful at night as by daylight. 
We advise ali ministers, who have not already se- 
cured a * Buailey,”’ to write to the Bailey Reflector 
Co., 708 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh. Pa., U.5.A., for a 
catalogue and price-list. 


oenold, 
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CARPETS 


and Upholstery. 




















New and unique styles and col- 
orings for town and country house 
furnishings 


Scotch Axminsters, 


Royal Wiltons, Lowell Brussels, 
PERSIAN AND ORIENTAL RUGS, 


Axminster and Aubusson Carpets, 
Special Designs Prepared to Order 





Rich Tapestries, Brocatelles, 
ANTIQUE LACES, 


Portieres, Curtain Materials, 


Wall Coverings, Artistic Cretonnes, 





Proadooay LK 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





The Armadale Zephyrs 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


WASH FABRIC 


Because they are 





LOW IN PRICE, 
EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO. THE 


BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 





44 EAST 14TH STREET, 





UNION SQUARE. 
New York, March 7th, 1891. 
Notice is hereby given that the co-partner 
ship heretofore existing between JEREMIAH 
DEVLIN, GEORGE H. DALEY, WILLIAM C. 
Pi:ELPs, and GEORGE A. JONES. under the 
firm name of DEVLIN & Co., has this day 
been dissolved by mutual copsent. 
GEORGE H. DALEY is authorized to sign 
in liquidation. 
Yours respectfully, 
JEREMIAH DEVLIN, 
GEORGE H. DALEY, 
WILLIAM C. PHELPS, 
GEORGE A. JONES. 


Notice is also hereby given that the assets 
and good-will of the late firm of DEVLIN & 
Co. have bomed gegen by DEVLIN & Co., 
the undersigned a manufacturing corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State 
of New York; and having its office at 44 East 
14th Street, Union Square, New York, at 
which address the corporation will continue 
the business of the manufacture and sale of 
clothing. 

Yours respectfully, 
DEVLIN & CO. 
JEREMIAH DEVLIN, President, 
GEORGE H. DALEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas, 
GEORGE A. JONES, Secretary. 


IN 





500 


Ladies’ Fine Imported 


CLOTH CAPES, 


ALL SHADES, WITH EMBROIDERY YOKE AND 


MEDICI COLLAR, AT 


5 98 and 7 98 Each. 


The Balance of our Winter Cloaks at less than 


Half Price. 


H. O’NEILL &% CO., 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST. 





but if you set the chances for fifty years, 
in one case against those in the other, you 
try to join what cannot be joined. Nev- 
ertheless, the assessment societies con- 
tinually use this false analogy, talk about 
insuring life ‘‘as” you insure your prop- 
erty,and harp upon the admitted and 
natural low mortality of the early years, 
Of course they also talk about lapses, 
upon which they lay great stress, and 
they mistate facts by averring that the 
regular companies reap enormous gains 
by lapses. 

The five for-one man, with an affecta- 
tion of frankness, meets the person who is 
but au ingrained simpleton, by admitting 
that the scheme could not be carried out 
if everybody stayed in, but (he adds) of 
course everybody will not stay in. Of 
course—and of course if all but one or 
two of the five thousand had lost their 
appetites, or had disdained such plain 
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food, the loaves and fishes would have 
naturally sufficed, and there would have 
been no miracle. If enough members 
would kindly drop out, just before the di- 
vision, there would be money enough for 
the remainder; but how much is enough? 
We havealready shown more than once 
the arithmetical absurdity of the pretense 
that lapses can help out, in such cases, 
and yet this pretense is all the five-for- 
ope people offer, except the still more 
conic explanation that they will be en- 
abled to pay five dollars for one because 
of the vast number of people who will 
want to make such an exchange. 


As we have already urged, most seri- 
ously, the State has a duty to perform in 
the supervision of such swindles. It is 
not enough .to let people get wisdom, in 
their individual cases, by suffering ex- 
perience in their own persons; the State 
assumes to make laws and administer 
government, for the general welfare, and 
this duty is not performed when sharpers 
are left free to set their nets and catch 
whom they can. That State action must 
be taken is certain—it will be demanded 
‘and forced; why wait until the injury 
has been wrought? To punish severely 
persons who act as agents is well and 
necessary, and the reported action of 
Vermont is therefore commendable; we 
want to see other States—emphatically 
Massachusetts—stir in the matter. Yet no 
penalties laid upon the work of agents 
will be quite effectuai, so long as the 
mails remain available. These schemes 
must be treated as lotteries must be. 
Descend upon their managers wherever 
they venture to open a discoverable office; 
refuse delivery of letters to them, as soon 
as their character is ascertained: «xclude 
from the mails all newspapers and publi- 
cations containing their advertisements. 
Such means as these will interpose be- 
tween them and their intended victims 
an impenetrable shield. It cannot be 
doubted that to this we must come. Then 
why delay about it? 


ONE MORE. 


A RECEIVERSHIP has been applied for, 
for the Family Fund Society, which for 
several years has been in a decayiny con- 
dition. At the end of 1889 it had $200,000 
of unpaid claims, against which it had 
$30 000 real money and $146,000 in that 
often remote depository, the pockets of 
members; it wrote certificates for $263,- 
000 during the year, and in the same time 
lost $102 000 by death, and $730,000 by 
lapse. The newspapers now say—what 
is entirely credible—that it has been try- 
ing for two years to settle death claims at 
ten cents on the dollar; furthermore, 
that in pursuance of this attempt, it made 
a contract with two men by which they 
were to receive 15 per cent. on the face 
value of all policies of which they could 
o>tain an assignment, and that these men 
have ‘‘ twisted ” respectively, thirteen and 
eighteen policies, ** insuring” $75,000 and 
$56,300. How weary we are of these pol- 
icies of life insurance which insure and 
yet do not insure! When will the public 
at large be thoroughly aware o’, and tired 
of, insurance on the basis of a ‘fractional 
dollar.” 

However, according to the newspapers, 
the society had left, January 1st, only 
409 members, who imagined (or once 
imagined) they were insured for $897,000; 
a year ago there were 958 carrying make- 
believe insurance of $2,643,000. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 














THE twenty-fourth annual statement of 
the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany. which we publish this week, is a very 
creditable statement indeed to the manpage 
ment of the Company, a satisfactory one to 
the policy-ho!ders, and an interesting one 
to friends of insurance generally. Itisso 
from the fact that during the year the 
Company made gains in all of the impor- 
tant, essential items, including income, in- 
terest, surplus, assets, new busivess, etc. 
It made a gain of over $8,000,000 in amount 
of insurance at risk. lis gain iu assets was 
$1,063,820,02. The Company on the 3i1st of 
December. 1890, had gross assets amounting 
to $6,729,675 72. with a surplus at four per 
cent. of $596,753.37. It had 29,615 policies in 
force, insuring $50,055,701. The Company 
is to be congratuiated upon the election of 
Mr. Jehn M. Pattison as President to suc 
ceed the late Dr. Davis. Mr. R S. Rust is 
the Vice-President, and Mr. E. P. Marshall, 
Secretary. 


PHEN!IX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
THE fortieth annual statement of the 

Pheeaix Life Iusurance Company gives 

gros3 assets of the Company on the Ist of 

January of $10,030,634 93. 1ts liabilities and 

reserve on policies in force, being calculated 

ut four per cent., of 39,452,572 61. The sur- 
lus at four per cept is 3578,062.32. The 
aay has paid siuce its organization for 

death losses, matured endowments, divi- 








dends to policy-holders and surrendered 
policies, more tban $30,000 During the 
year an increase was made in assets, sur- 
plus, new insurance, premiums and insur- 
ance inforce The Phoerix indorses upon 
its policies their cash. loan and paid-up 
values, and in case of lapse the insurance is 
extended without any action on the part of 
the insured. The officers of the Company 
are: Mr. Jonathan B. Bance, President; Mr. 











John M. Holcombe, Vice- President; and 

Mr. Charles H. Lawrence, Secretary. 
INSURANCE. 

1851. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder 8 and entitied to 
Dartictpate in distributions of surp 
ass. non-forfeiture applies | wo O all olictes, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDGCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1891............ $683,465.63 
This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in London and Australia 
through their Bankers, Brown Brothers & Co. 
W. IRVING COMES, President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








1851, Fortieth Annual Statement 1891. 


OF THE 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 1891. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real 
Estate 





$0 0Ge) © ces escosbeesee coe $6,261,505 87 
Premium Notes and Loans on 
Cn. -. .essesagees 824,436 78 
Real * sare owned by the Com- 
Sieh cnthidids th adbavbaniceense 1,149,819 38 
ubired States Meals pal: ane “— 
road Bonds and S 1 ai. 665 36 
Bank Stocks............ «4... ° 429 00 
Interest due and accrued.. i S07 73 
peepeeen and out: standing “pre- 
peerapnwesese gees. eecesensece 103,173 03 
Cc  y on Shand and in bank.......... 322,597 78 





Gros« Assets, January 1st. | 
ants Scadiecinsdniieasamieal $10,030,634 93 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in 
force, 4 r cent. in- 
terest (Connecticut 
and New York Stand- 

Oinancessstadsesecens $8.713,722 8 

Special von Real E- 497,991 CO 

Reserve on Real Es- 
tate Account.......... 96,690 26 

Premiums paid in ad- 
vance and loading on 
outstanding and de- 
ferred premiums..... 

Claims by death out- 

standing and other 
Habiliti Te soccesesecce 


82,469 69 


111,699 66 





9.452.572 61 
$578,062 32 








Surplus at Four per cent ... 
Surplus at Four and one- 
DOE PI CARE <2 2.0 cccccceesesseses $1,087,791 32 


This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS, and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $30,000,000.00. 

During the year 1890 an increase was made in each 
of the following items: 

ASSETS, SURPLUS, NEW INSURANCE, NEW 
PREMIUMS, RENEWAL PREMIUMS, and 
INSURANCE IN FORCE. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, 
clear and liberal, Life and Endowment Pol- 
icies have endorsed upon them definite cash, 
lean and paid-up values, and in case of 
lapse, insurance is extended without section 
on the part of the insured. 

The new Term Plan furnishes protection at 
a low price, and grants valuable privileges 
in case a change is desired to some other 
form of Insurance. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President, 
JOHN M,. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Sec’y. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tar 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
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to which ne would tike the paper sent. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 1891. 





Assets, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 


$119,243,744-47 


Liabilities, including Reserve 


on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,503,297.13 





Twenty-Fourth Auntal Statement 


OF THE 


UNION CENTRAL 
Life Ins. Co., 


OF CINCINNATI. 
Net Assets, January 1, 189), at cost.85,237,420 79 





RECEIPTS. 
Poe re $2,078,283 78 
Interest,discountand rents. 332,389 40 2,410,673 13 

$7.648,093 97 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims............... $531,479 04 
Matured Endowments..... 52,400 07 
Surrendered J'olicies, Cash 
Dividends and Annuities. 5€8,508 43 
Total prid Policy-holders®73° 2,387 "54 
Taxes, Ren Lega 
ee ana sities 7 
Te 70,357 38 
Commissions to Age- ts..... 363,987 37 
Medical Examisations, 
Aagones ane all other Ex- 
Sn enecegons -nsapeaccee 285,423 25 1,452,105 54 





Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1890 ese 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and inbanks. $407,865 61 
First Mortgage Loaus on 
Real Estate worth double 
the amonnt a. exclu- 


$6,195,988 43 


sive of buildings......... 4,3 4,574 95 
Home Office ont Real Es- 

—. bought te secure 

i itndiattbnkenraeneien ve 177.702 99 
Premium Notes and Loans 

secured by Policies........ 783,704 04 
Cash Loans on Policies as 

y  __, eae 884,126 91 
U.S. 4 per cent. Bonds...... 12,825 00 


Office Furniture, Safes and 


Agency Supplies........... 18,000 00 
Bills Receivable, Agency 
Balances and Accounts.. 


_ vl 188 45 
Net Ledger Assets at Cost.. $6. 195.988 43 
a— 


Interest gat Rents due ard 


CO ea $172,499 20 
Net Deferre¢e ~~ alee nr. port- 
ed Premium . 841,123 08 
Market Value “ot Real Ks- 
tate, over cost.............. 20,065 01 533,687 29 
Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1890. 86,72 29.6709 72 
LIABILITIES, 
Death C sage reported and 
DOE BOE BUR. cocce 6 coceses $26, = " 


Dividends aes Policy-h’ld’s 
Premiums Paid in Advance 
Reserve fund at 444 per ct.. 


Total Liabilities......... 





ie vo 
$5,741.130 35 
Surplus by Four-and-a-Half per 


Ce Rae 

Surplus by 4 per ct., Ohio Standard. 
POLICY ACCOUNT. 

Total number of Policies in force.. 
Total amount insured................ 
Inc: ease in number of Policies...... 
Increase in the amount !nsured..... $3, 
Total amount of Death Losses, Ma- 

tured Endowments, Dividends,and 








$988,545 37 
596,753 37 


29,615 
$50,055,701 00 
5, 
412,580 10 





claimsof all kinds paid to Policy- 

holders since organization......... 95,601.22 20 
Policies issued and revived in 1890. . 
Amount insured in 16W....... ..... $21, 111 oad vu 

GA ae. In 1580. 

A Gain in Membership o 6.001 
A Gain in Income of......... $72,114 14 
A Gain in Interest Receipts of " 42,171 10 
A Gain in Surplus, 4% per cent..,... ‘ =| = 





A Gain in surpius, 4 per cent....... 

A Gain in Assets Of...............066- } 063.520 02 
A Gain in New Business of... . 58,264 0 

A Gain in Amount of Insurance of.. M4 12,580 Oo 


JOHN M ot Eee. President. 
R. 8S. RUS , Vice-President. 
E. P. MAREE AIL hates Pag 
-R. CUARS . Treasurer. 
5 AV [s, Cashier. 
VIS. M.D.. Medical Director. 
RAMSEY, MAXWELL & RAMSEY, Counsel. 
CLARK 'W. DAVIS, M.D., Assistant Med. Director. 





Dire 
woam, . Ferrison. President Union Central Life. 
wM VIS, M.D., Cincinnati. 
ANILLIAMS. 0, Wes'n Univ., Delaware, O. 
> Be AMSEY, Ramsey. Maxwell & Ramsey, Cin. 
RICHAR BDYMOND: of Wm. Glenn & Sons, Cin’ti. 





kK. 8S, RUST, L Vice-Pres. Union Central _ 
J.R. CLARK, Treas. Union Central Life Ins. Co 
PETER MURPHY, Banker, Hamilton, O. 
E. P. MARSHALL, Sec. Union Centra! Life Ins. Co. 
A. J. SAGE, D.D., Cineinnati. 
SANDFORD HUNT, Ag’t Meth. Book Concern, N. Y. 
THE 
AMERI. 
OAN 
FIRE 
INSUR- 
ANOE 
00., 
Philadelphia 


<—/ 

E —— Lge FIRST 
Cash va 100 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all otherclaimsl, ‘ei £85 25 
Surplus over ali Liabilities ..............+. 708 82 


TOTAL ASSETS January Ist, 1891.. $2,950,504 07 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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Total Undivided Surplus, over 


4 per cent. Reserve, 


Income, ‘ . ‘ 


New Assurance written in 1890, 
Outstanding Assurance, 


_$23,740,447-34 


$35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
720,662,473.00 





. . 





The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 


one year; 


INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“ NON- 


FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square, Eoston, Massachusetts, 
ASSETS, Dee: Bist, 1890..821. "593: ¢34 30 
LIABILITI 19, 072,1 4 16 

$2,030,530 14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 

sued at the life rate premium. 

Supeal Cash distributions are paid upon all 
pohicie 

Every peter | has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statate, 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVEN™, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBEN®™, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM, B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfelture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON 40 Water Street, 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK or THE 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Partnenr, Ni ew York Life 








Statement for the year ear ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . . . . . ° ° - $14'7,154,961 20 








Reserve on Policies at 47, é ° ° > $ $136,668,368 00 





Liabilities other than eee . ° ° ° ° . 505,359 82 

ere i). 1.1.7. eens | = IINSURANCE CO 
Receipts from all sources, Eee ee a eee 34,978,778 69 5] 
Payments to Policy-Holders, .. - 16,973,200 05 


Risks assumed, oa ae 49, 188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risksinforce, . . . . «. 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . . 51,311,631 54 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° ° 8,624,400 00 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ° ° 3,556,441 59 N [ J A R 

Interest accrued, Premiums deferred. ete. . e “ . 7,133,256 35 JA Y Ist, 1891 : 
$147,154, 961 “20 








I have mile examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890..............8101,027,322 46 
waa die | Tene = A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 2lst).... 568,525 11 
From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 8 } 00,45 8,797 35 
The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
In Assets, ° e e ° ° $10,753,633 18 
NE iusianenmnccnscn ds codupnptes dee aepecpapeition die bs qveentees eon. yet +i $2 865,854 71 
In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, *4l Bios Pima 1O,BEADOL O4 | 1 ccs dotevren prommvamns, Jamuney 10, O00 oocecccococccccoccccccccececrecete 1,685,045 37—$27,228,209 34 
In Receipts, . ° ° ° . . . 3, 859, 59 OF | jnrerest and rents, Ct0.....,. .cscececeeceseees PE abt GRIER ES 5,271,235 38 
In Payments to Policy-holders, .- .° . 2. 1,772,591 67 | Loss interest accrued January Ist, 1890...+....c0.0.c0csecseeeeseeeoe coves 441,344 64— 4,929,890 74— $82,158,100 
In Risks assumed, . ° ° ° 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 ri 342 
In Risksinforce, . . . . . 23,245 policies, 72,276,931 32 $132,61 ,897 43 





Vout Aamei. Ouistanding. Polity: Holders. Mecuyes, Asoe DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


1884... $34,681,420. ..$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19.. = 095,318 41. .$108,876,178 51 
































- | mam a0 oa Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,998,967 51 ary additions TO GAME)... 26 seececesesereceserees soeeers $7,078 272 48 
; ret ey pose - 22 OF | APY AAAIIONS tO BAME)..... .. reeeeererererese rene coeeerene see eetcseeeeenereeess 078 2 
‘886... 56,832, 7 19. es 393,809,208. -- 13,129, 103 7 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 | Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. _ 6,201,271 54 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23/119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 a aitnnn sas chncesnarinteerhiteonssasooseen $13,219,544 02 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.°. 126,082,153 56 Dbtnal GN Ns cnsanetssrkecs neshcnsépvicesadcadbisctccocscaced’ Sévelts Vineet 240,257 97 
1889... 151,602,483... 565 949,934. .. 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401.328 02 | Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 2¢ agency expenses, Physicians’ [6@8. CtC........ 6 .ccceccecereceeceeeeeeeeeesnsereees 5,< 00,061 19 
New York, January 28th, sins wren, * Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......... .....+ 1,062,662 86—§20,052,526 04 
f BOARD OF TRUSTEES. $112,564,371 39 
Samuet E, Sproutits. | OLtiver HARRIMAN. S. Van RENSSELAER CruGer.| THEODORE MorForp. 
Lucius Rosrnson. Henry W. Situ. Cuaries R, HENDERSON. | Wiiiiam Bascock. ASSETS 
SAMUEL m | —~ rr } peueer oo Gapeien Pram. Preston B. Piums. 
GEORGE S, Cog. JEORGE F, Baker. uFus W, PeckHam. | StuvvESANT Fis. on deposit, on hand, and is transit $6,348,924 46 
oN ‘ ; : ’ . \ aien th, Mmkostias: Cash Bins, ch popnerevenceses 000.000 cces ovconen-eopese 348,92 
Iautes C. douse Dour Oncor. — [Wat BD | Queues, P- fess. | United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 
Hermann C, Von Post.| FrepERIC CromWELL.| Ropert A. GRANNISS. | James W. Hustep. OF EIEEE Uioccctecctes cosconeboe covenccosccnsccdnecdeceecccseccsscscesesectebecseté 63,867,546 16 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. uLien T. Daviss. Henry H, Rocers, | WaLTer R, GILLETTE, Real Matt .c ss. sccccces cccces conse 00 0) osebe erect cscs ecerces  Secece coves cosecces 14,841,517 35 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, Jno. W. AvcHINCLoss., | James E, Granniss. Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 
—naoes 000,000 ana the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
ROBERT A. capensis Vice-PRESIDENT. CUFICY) 2.0. cece cevcscccsse cocce coccccccccccscecceses ceccccoccccsccesccece seecccce 19.446,083 13 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, G M — Waac F, LLOYD: od Vice-Presid Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!, $5,391,511)... ..... 4,168,000 00 
senera anager. s . ke +2 ice-President, *Loans or 1 r. iti 3 
WILLIAM J, EASTON, Secreta FREDERICK SCHROEDER. Assistant Se’ y. mb eine ee ab caster tae me apagnentieadingne tes tame 
ARC HIBAL DN. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, sd, SRROUDIES 10 OVET $2.000,000).000404 ceeserreeeeeesere seeeneee se cseeeeee tee tentene 1, 
SEE Pa BEY BT *Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing polictes, due subseouent to 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. I. A., Actuary. Betis BN. FIM. «cs cnsnesccnesennccocasncqeuscqunccces. Soehocencccs eniegdeeede sedeeeeceses 1,858,327 00 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. — CHARLES B. PERRY , 2d Assistant Actuary. *Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
¢ ° q s 
FREDERIC C “CR SMWE L 1. Pema ena these policies, inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at $2 000,000)......... — = 
H JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, Ageacy ADCOB.. cece + seeececerrcserecssseeeeeeeseeseseseesseeseess saceeeeeseeereeseaseees i »,812 
! EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. Accrued interest on investments, January 18t, 1891 .. 12. cescceereceeeee eoveeeeneeees 474,823 52—§$112,564,371 39 
it WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books... - . : 3,383,438 58 
Mepicat Directors: * A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. J. MARSH, M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York, 
WASHINGTON —_ 1 
MANHATTAN TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891.... $115,947,809 97 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. A A A dakehiemiil on iiss 
W. A, Brewer; Jr, Prest. LIFE INS. CO., Approved losseS 1D COUFSE Of PAYMENL.......s6.sseseeereeeees Site dddeheite tec cochia $615,040 54 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 Reported losses awaiting Proof, CUC.... ...ccececcccecccneenacerccsnececeeseereuneseeees 364,502 44 
—— : OF NEW YORK. Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............0.0. esses 39,889 77 
_Guarancsed Cash Val- Annuities dne and unpaid (claims not presented).............005 seeseseeeees te) ad 22,901 s3 
Unrestricted res age ce, 1850. (41 YEARS.) 1891. Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 
tnoousesta sic olicies. NS, Naik eS akshal Nechatasiristeen’ acs: pesakenk “akin 50) pecatorss pobeeuemean 99,954,204 00 
e Contracts. General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir. a 54.660 53 
Trnmedia jate Settlement | adie territory, to whom permanent employment and | "served for premiums PAIA 11 BAVANCE.........cccccccsccccccccesecesseccocorsssceceses 
of Clai — liberal compensation will be given. Address $101,049,359 11 
FICE: " 
2! Courtiandt ae. 1ACOR U, HALSBY, Vie eueahaees 30° ’ a ’ 
J ice- Preside , 
1891. a EMPLE. 2a Vine Poosident. Surplus, Company’s Standard.............. ....e-.00 $14,898,450 86 


wat. c. PRAZEE Secretary 


JOHN H. GIFFIN, JR., Asst Secretary, Consisting of 
E. L. STABLER, Actaary Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund................c0see8 eee ” 670,589 50 
Estimated General Surplus 227,911 35 


Life Semerenind Co. r From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of ‘Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. poncennn yo 


1888. 1889. 1890. 


























New Insurance INSURANCE CO GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 
written....... $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total “amiotiat ® NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
forceDec. A1st.25,455, 249 C0 29,469,500 00 35,896,462 50 2 Is SUED. FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME. 
presegpece id OF NEW YORK CITY. ja he year _..- pooscccces ecard = fen 4 a ™. evdeee< 8 yt 7} A; a posses re et Iso i enihesd Bey 18 
‘% —_— 5 8 an = oF 74,500 | Jan. 1, 1884.. ... lseeece 
ror. maa BUR SORM, President. Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. in tne year ISBU.... 0-200 1998 76,085 Jun. 1, 1¥l....... 963,838,726 Jan. i is91 cosece 115,947,510 | 1890... 52, 138,100 
ee ora DRS aeane Secretary. Cash Capital.............0...0.. $1,000,000 00 | Number ot policies issued during the year, 45,754. 
a Reserve for Insurance in 
The two most popular plans of LIFE (NSURANCE ee ee eS 2,985,328 79 New Insurance $159,576,065, 
ens tha atitad deatie Canoe aie. | MOS DUTEES.......5..0.00......, 1,602,620 05 
demnity in 1" wane death, at the lowest - “ Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 | Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1891, 173,469, 
ROME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea. | Gross Assets........... .....++-: 5,587,948 84 Amount at risk, $5669,338,726 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of adversit eversas ing the insured may be SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, ° r we 
to the extent of the full leenl reserve value thereof, TR | J =’ fl ‘KES: 
in accordance with the terms and conditions of these F Cc. MOORE President. 
policies. nelle “ “s ‘WM. A. APPLETON, ALEX. STUDWELL. JOHN N. STEARNS, 
GOOD AGENTS, desiring to reprosent the Com. CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and WILLIAM H. BEERS, WALTER H. LEWIS, WM. L. STRONG, 
Kare ison unionsGien Secretary. WILLIAM A. BOOTH. EDWARD MARTIN, W. F, BUUKLEY 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice«President HENRY BOWERS. RICHARD =. —_ et bs = 
JOHN OLAFLIN, C. 0. BALDWIN, A. H. i 
STATE M UT U A L white ise tree A» Bp ROBERT B. COLLINS, FE. N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE, 
Life Assurance Company of | ww. 4 HOLMAN, t Ass’t Sec’ys. H. ©. MORTIMER, W. B. HORNBLOWER, 
ROO, Se “Woo Rents oFrice WM. H. BEERS, Presid 
“ ent. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 100 Broadway, New York. : : t 
January ist, 1881 C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
PPR Tv neis 2220002222005: 598:372 a8 Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn N. Y. ARCBIBALD H. WELCH Second Vice-President. 
Mu s ge BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Wesvorn Depa 
CRBS NS Geen Suntem....- . ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. RUFUS W..WEEKS, Actuary, 


gusrantosd by che" Maneachtngott Stect Non vorfeliare | J-J McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Departmen | THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 


"haw YORE OPIS 'CT Yes, | RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED | A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


SIR PATIENCE. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 








His good right hand may hold no sword, 
“No hauberk on his breast, 
No shield he bears to guard and ward, 
No helm with piumed crest, 
Silent he stands, unfettered, free; 
And he my chosen knight shall be. 


His tireless feet have found a path, 
Where warriors dared not stand, 
Through wilderness and wild men’s wrath, 
Across the desert land, 
E iduring ills so cheerfally, 
That he my chosen knight shall be. 


The cruel cold to him is naught, 
Nor sultry sun at noon, 

Wild tides and tempests, terror fraught, 
Sing him a soothing tune. 

Tais soldier, standing sturdily, 

My valiant, chosen knight shall be. 


Fierce Zeal, his brother, wrought him 
wrong, 
His friends forgot him quite; 
The rich, the great, the proud, the strong, 
All heaped on him their spite; 
He smiled, and served them faithfully; 
This loyal knight my knight shall be. 


Aad little children hold his hand, 
And mothers, weary-eyed; 

The hungry poor throughout the land, 
And those that starving died, 

Knew him as friend, familiarly. 

Their friend my chosen knight shall be. 


And ignorance, and shame, and sin 
Do him no hurt nor seath; 

Nor foulest fiends with all their din 
Can vex his quiet path; 

Walking and talking graciously, 

This gentle knight my knight shall be. 


For he hath slain my deadly foe 
That wrought me only shame; 
Fearless he fought the fiends below 
Ard gained a glorious name, 
Doing and daring doughtily; 
And he my knight of knights shall be. 


And on his mouth my kiss shall rest 
When that good day shall come 

That we are wed. I love him best 
And he will lead me home. 

O good Sir Patience come for me, 

For none but thou my knight shall be. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE SONG OF THE SWAMP 
ROBIN. 


BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 











‘‘If it were only given to me to live 
my youth over again!” say we all witha 
sigh. 

Some would bring the golden season 
back because it was in truth golden—a 
time of bright skies full of sunshine, 
when hearts were gay and no care lurk- 
ed in any ambush; others, wearied under 
chilled and darkened memories, think 
wistfully of cuat famous chance to put 
down their hated burden in the market of 
the Fates, and bear forth instead recollec- 
tions of dreams realized, of longings sat- 
isfied, of rough places made smooth, and 
of frowns warmed into kisses. Notwoof 
us possess the same mind’s-picture of that 
past, yet would we all troop gladly back, 
the laureled victor, fain to pick and eat 
his figs once more, the saddened victim 
sure that this time he would pass the 
thistles by. 

Longing thus for what lies behind us, 
pushed on even as our gaze turns yearning- 
ly backward, we come in the endless pro- 
cession of the generations to our last halt 
on the gulf’s edge; and lo! we have brought 
nothing with us save these phantoms of 
remembrance. The l nging to make them 
real again was our chief sorrow—and has 
become our only wealth. A fleeting band 
of shadows—radiant here in the white- 
ness of some dear breast which was 
Sleep’s own pillow, abhorrent there in 
the gloom on some loved face that wrong 
of ours had wrought—these are the sum 
of all our strife. 

When I shall have reached the end of 
things, and lie waiting for that mystic 
change of air in the early morning time 
which cancels Nature’s credits, I know the 
face I shall see, And were it ordered 
that I should go down in the utmost crash 


a 





and rage of battle, still I know the tender 


little minor lay that would come to my 
numbed hearing, tho the cannon were 
shaking the very skies. 





The romance had its obscure begin- 
nings in what seems now a most. remote 
period; for I was barely twenty when I 
first saw Mab, and she was a child of ten. 

She was the oldest of a cluster of little 


_ ones who belonged to the house where I 


had taken lodgings and studio-room—a 
tall, dark, old-fashioned house, wedged 
in among its fellows in a street which had 
seen better days. The eccentric laws of 
a great city’s growth had long since 
driven fashion from this thoroughfare; 
the migratory class had followed in its 
wake, and made the street their own, 
Names changed now on doorplates from 
year to year; the clairvoyant succeeded 
the music teacher, the accomplished chi- 
ropodist came to live where the spiritualist 
medium had held his weird séances. An 
atmosphere of uncertain incomes of pre- 
carious rents and uncanny devices to 
maintain existence pervaded the silent 
place. Grass grew between the cobbles 
of the pavement, and the children outside 
played with one another gravely, almost 
cautiously, as if conscious that next week 
they might again be strangers. 

Mab was my sole comrade in this lonely 
abode, We must have been friends from 
the very outset; for I recall the people 
and the surroundings about her only as a 
vague background for her mysteriously 
beautiful face, her elfin form, her smiles 
and dances and quaint childish ways. 
Her father, still called ‘‘ the Professor” 
in memory of a transient dignity of his 
younger days, was a shy and sickly man, 
who sadly pursued the will-o’-the-wisp of 
some nameless trick 1n chemistry for cer- 
tain hours every day in what he called 
his laboratory, and for the rest brooded 
over the essayists and philosophers of the 
generation preceding mine, and who rep- 
resented the period when he had been 
able to buy books. Persistent misfor- 
tune had withered and crushed his confi- 
dence alike in himself and in his fellow- 
creatures. I scarcely grew to know him 
during the twenty months spent under 
his roof, and he seemed to lack the heart 
for intimacy even with his children. 
There existed, indeed, a curiously furtive 
sympathy between him and Mab, which 
one might fancy they strove to conceal, 
so rare were the evidences of it that were 
allowed to meet the eye of the Profess- 
or’s wife. 

For Mab was his daughter by an earlier 
marriage; and the present Mrs. Dowling, 
a bustling, practical, restlessly active 
young woman, was strangely intolerant 
of the fact that she had had a predecessor. 
No picture of the first wife remained, 
and no word about her was ever openly 
spoken in the house. What was worse, 
the stepmother cherished a palpable dis- 
like for the little daughter of the dead 
woman, I used to imagine that on occa- 
sion she blamed herself for this, and 
really strove to overcome it; but her 
failure to do so was grievously obvious. 
Her own children were cosseted and cud- 
dled close in the warmth of maternal 
aff.ction, but poor Mab roamed foriorn 
outside the pale. 

Thus it was that from the beginning we 
became friends, and made for ourselves a 
little community of fondness and associa- 
tion apart from all around us. Tho at 
twenty one is very old, I still was con- 
scious of mother’s milk in my veins, and 
could feel myself more than half the 
child again in her company. But it 
seems that she never suspected me of 
youth; in her great, wondering brown 
eyes I was complete in years and wisdom 
and authority. 

Before a week had passed my studio in 
the attic had come to be her familiar re- 
sort. Thither of her own accord she 

brought her dolls and toys—a pathetic 
collection of dismantled odds and ends, 
which luckier urchins had discarded— 
and installed them as in’ a new abode, 
The constructive talent was strongly 
marked in the child, I noted; she made 
dresses for her battered puppets out of 
the most unpromising materials, and re- 
paired the ravages time and misuse had 
wrought upon them with much ingenu- 





ity. She would sit for hours, too, watch- 
ing my work at the easel, with no sign of 
flagging interest. And when she, also, 
was moved to try her hand at making 
pictures, and I instructed her in the rudi- 
mentary notions of drawing simple cubes 
and cones, she was not only docile over 
the tiresome tasks, but extremely quick 
to comprehend and profit by my criticism 
upon her failures, : 

But to teach her to read and write was 
another matter. She had been sent to 
school once, some time before, and had 
made such intinitesimal progress that 
children much younger and smaller 
passed her with ease; and this, touching 
her pride, had rendered her stubborn and 
unruly, and so she had been ordered 
home again. Of domestic teaching she 
had had none whatever; and the idea 
that children could master these abstruse 
acquirements without going to school, 
when I broached it to her, was received 
with overjoyed astonishment. She set 
to work straightway and labored hard, 
but it was a discouragingly difficult 
affair. Her ear was peculiarly quick to 
catch and retain tunes and spoken 
phrases, but the spelling of words could 
not fasten itself upon her memory. Even 
when she had learned to make creditable 
drawings of such complicated objects as 
my big student’s lamp or the stove, her 
hand lost all its cunning the moment she 
essayed to write, The secret was, that 
for tasks which did not come naturally 
and easily to her, she had no patience 
whatever. All that impulse and original 
faculty could do, she did admirably; 
everything else was impossible drudgery. 

Drudgery it was, indeed, impossible to 
impose upon her. She was as deeply 
impatient of restraint as any wild crea- 
ture. Her beauty was full of that subtle 
charm which belongs to the untamed. 
I have spoken already of her eyes, and 
they were the feature of her face which 
would be best remembered by anybody— 
large and of a lustrous, rich brown color, 
with black brows almost too heavy for an 
infantile face, and a splendid sweeping 
fringe of lashes. The glance in these 
eyes was always strenuous, as of a co- 
quet who consciously strove for effects; 
they beamed and sparkled with joy when 
she was pleased, they shone with fixed 
intensity of steady fire when she was 
interested, they fairly melted with ten- 
dernes3 when gentle words of liking were 
spoken to her, they flasked and glittered 
with the cruel rage of a leopard when the 
fit of passion possessed her. 

These convulsions of temper were not 
infrequent in the earlier days of our ac- 
quaintance, and their vehemence and 
fury, which left her panting for breath 
and trembling in weakness, used to al- 
most frighten me. She seemed to out- 
grow them, however, after our friend- 
ship had become established; and I recall 
her most clearly in her softer moods, 
when she was the loveliest little compan- 
ion to look at and talk to and have near 
one that fancy can paint. Her skin was 
of a darkened tint of old ivory, through 
which the blood showed: duskily at the 
cheeks, and her lips were like a velvet 
rose. She had a mass of thick black 
hair which hung about hershoulders, for 
the most part in uncombed confusion, and 
gave forth dulled blueish lights. I painted 
many studies of her— and one finished 
portrait which I still possess, 

When reality had supplanted the earlier 
illusions of spring, inthe second year of 
our friendship, and I began to make ex- 
cursions into the picturesque country sur- 
rounding our town, Mab pleaded often to 
be my companion, For along time this 
did not seem to be feasible, for there was 
more walking to be done asarule than 
she was equal to; but at last there camea 
day when it seemed possible to take her— 
a bright clear day in June, witha mild 
breeze stirring, and a promise inthe air of 
Nature at herfairest. Consent was given 
carelessly, asa matter of course, to her 
coming, and we started out, she all ela- 

tion at the thought, and 1 scarcely less 
pleased. Our journey was for a dozen 
miles or so by rail, and thence an easy 


stroll along the grassy river-bank led to. 


the spot I had came to study—a narrow 
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superb canopy of elm boughs the like of 
which I had never seen. I had been told 
of this sequestered triumph of natural 
beauty, and thanked my adviser now a 
thousand times as I began work. 

Mab played about in the open space, 
gathering wild flowers ou the confines of 
the woods before us, dangling a fatuous 
pin-hook in the shallow water of the 
brook near by, or running from point to 
point in sheer exhileration of childish 
spirits. I had her posed for a little time 
on the river’s edge, where the elms began 
their stately colonnade, to put her in my 
sketch, and, as she sat there she wovea 
wreath for me of dandelions and daisies. 
There was great merriment when, while 
we sat at luncheon, she put this absurd 
adornment on my head, and then with 
mock gravity essayed to make a picture 
of me. Thus the happy day sped for- 
ward, and when it was time to go, we 
agreed with enthusiasm to prolong the 
pleasure by walking on under the elms 
to another village further on, where the 
train could be taken as well. 

The journey turned out to be a longer 
one than I had thought, and I grew anx- 
ious lest my companion should suffer. 
To allmy expressions of solicitude, how- 
ever, she returned a cheerful negative, 
and even indulged herself in little skips 
and playful bursts of running to re-assure 
me. So we came to the end of our river 
path, and turned across-lots through the 
meadows and pasture-land on a direct 
course toward the hamlet in the distance. 
The church-spire had been visible all the 
while, and as we approached the village 
beyond it camein.veiw. It was a pretty 
enough picture—the white houses com- 
fortably embowered in luxuriant foliage, 
with the dainty tints of orchards in blos- 
som, and the reddened sunlight glowing 
in reflection on the windows of the old 
church, and over all the restful peace of 
a cloudless summer sky. 

As I stood contentedly gazing upon the 
scene—thinking in an idle way of remem- 
bering its pictorial qualities—I heard an 
excited and half-smothered exclamation 
from Mab, who was just behind me. 
Turning, I saw that she was staring 
straight in front of her, with a wild look 
of pained amazement in her eyes. 

I had to speak twice before she heard 
me, so intently was her mind fixed upon 
what she saw—and even then she ex- 
plained notbing, but seized my hand and 
began pulling me forward. 

‘*Oh, come! come!” she panted, eager- 
ly. ‘‘This isthe place. I know it now!” 
I followed her in my wonderment,until we 
came to the edge of the churchyard. She 
almost leaped at the straggling rail-fence 
which separated it from the pasture, and 
made her way energetically through the 
tangled briars about it, and over its un- 
stable barrier, before I could offer my 
help. The thorns had torn her frock and 
scratched her hands, but she darted on- 
ward into the thicket of brambles and 
brake which covered this older and neg- 
lected part of the rural burying-place. 

**Come quick!” she called back to me, 
breathlessly. ‘‘I can find it!” 

I found her in one corner of this de- 
serted wilderness of vines and weeds, 
lying prone upon her face on the sunken 
outlines of a grave, among the rank 
growth of docks and nettles, sobbing her 
very heart out. 

Pushing aside the thick tangle which 
half hid the small stone at the head of 
this grave, I managed after a time to de- 
cipher the inscription it bore. It was lit- 
tle Mab’s mother who lay forgotten here 
in this out-of-the-way place, and the 
legend further told me that she had been 
born. in France, and was of a family 
which had what seemed to my vague 
memory a distinguished name. Poor first 
wife, cut off remorselessly in all her youth 
and loveliness, and lying nidden and 
among strangers all these years! I tock 
off my hat, and for the moment forgot 
the child before me in tenderly sy mpa- 
thetic revery upon the mother’s lot. 

I jifted Mab up into my arms after a 
little, and strove to soothe her into calm 
‘again. She allowed me to dry her eyes, 
and then to bind my handkerchief about 
her torn and bleeding hand; but it was a 
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her heart abated, or the sobs ceased to 
convulse her little breast. I held her on 
my knee, seated on another stone, and 
gently said to her all the things which 
seemed to be on consolation’s side that 
came to me—and gradually these had 
their effect. Her eyes lost the wilder 
aspect of torture which had frightened 
me at first. She rested her head on my 
shoulder with docility, and at last was 
won into talking. It was not much that 
I learned, fur the curious reticence ap- 
parently observed by everybody about 
the subject affected the child’s speech 
even now. She had been brought here 
twice before by her father, but that was 
a long while ago, and she had never 
known the name of the village. I could 
see that throughout her later childhood 
all the slights and coldness and injustice 
which had entered her heart, had cen- 
tered there in a great yearning for the 
mother’s love which this grave, to the 
child’s fancy, held confined in its dark 
bosom. She had nursed in secret the 
daily longing to come here, to tbrow her- 
self upon the neglected mound and weep 
out her unhappiness in her mother’s pres. 
ence. Tears came into my own eyes as I 
realized this, 

I was stroking her hair against my 
shoulder, and seeking to hold her interest 
for some harmless disquisition or other, 
adapted to her years, on the great subject 
of death, when all at once she lifted her 
head, and looked around with a strange, 
lustrous gleam in her eyes. 

‘“*Oh, did you hear it? The swamp 
robin!” she cried, and began to tremble 
again unaccountably in my arms. 

In the silence which ensued I did hear 
the note of a bird wholly new to me—a 
mournful minor strain, wnich lam not 
skilled enough to better describe than as 
a kind of saddened bobolink’s song. 

The child was visibly agitated by this 
repetition of the sound. It clearly had 
for her some mysterious disturbing infiu- 
ence. 

‘*That is the swamp robin,” she mur- 
mured, with little breathless pauses be- 
tween her words. ‘‘ We always heard it 
here. Papa told me its name. People 
hear it where dead folks are that they 
loved. It is their spirit, he thinks, be- 
cause no one Can ever see it.” 

I smiled softly at this curious poetic 
whim of the melancholy Professor. ‘* My 
dear child,” I made answer, “ the bird is 
over there in the orchard, or perhaps 
nearer—in the alders by the fence. Come 
and I will find him for you.” 

She almost screamed with frightened 
dissent, and hid her face against my coat, 
pushing me back with the whole weight 
of her little frame. 

‘*No, no!” she cried—‘‘ no, no! You 
will die if you do! Nobody who sees the 
swamp robin can live. Papa says so—he 
told me so.” 

I would have laughed her pleasantly 
out of this belief had it not been so plain 
that it was fastened, so to speak, to the 
roots of her heart. The fragile creature 
trembled with apprehension at the very 
notion of looking for the bird. I forbore 
to speak of the matter again, musing the 
while upon her own strange resemblance 
to some tameless songster of the forest, 
baautiful beyond words, with nerves ex- 
quisitely strung, with wildly vehement 
affections and fantastic aversions and 
terrors, and all in so frail and delicate a 
body that any foolish wire or flying pel- 
let might dash it lifeless to earth. 

The sun’s lengthened shadows all about 
us suddenly called me to a sense of our 
position, and I sprang up, saying that we 
must start at once. Mab made no reply, 
but looked stedfastly, with quivering lip 
and swimming eyes, upon the grave. I 
fancied that she might throw herself upon 
it again; and so, taking her gently by the 
hand, I led her away, uttering I know 
not what promises about our coming often 
again, and having the place looked after, 
and planting roses and violets there in 
sweet remembrance of the dead. 

She came with me placidly enough, 
and we started in a brisk walk for the 
station. Very soon, however, it became 
evident that her strength and spirits were 
alike broken. She dragged upon my arm 


” 


more closely, I saw that she was ill. Her 

face was flushed and her eyes were dull 

and bloodshot with fever. The poison- 

ivy which had stung and swollen her 

hands was in itself enough to account for 

this, perhaps, but I was even more fear- 

ful of the effects of the day’s weird ex- 

citement upon the little girl. I carried 

her in my arms to the station, burdened 

tho I was with my painting things, and, - 
an hour later, bore her in my arms from 

the cab up to the door of her home. . My 

mind had been strangely affected by the 

whole episode of the grave and the 

swamp robin; and as I looked at the 

dusky fevered little face of the sleeping 

child I'was oppressed with an unspeak- 

able terror lest she shoulddie. All night, 

I remember, this fear lay upon me like a 

nightmare, driving away sleep. 

But it turned out that she was not seri- 
ously ill; in a day or two she was in as 
good health as ever. I do not recall having 
spoken with her father on the subject of 

her fright. If I did so, nothing was said 

which added to the story—which indeed 

was soon enough crowded back into the 
recesses of memory by more urgent af- 
fairs. 

An offer came to me from a great pub- 
lishing house, involving the opportunity 
to live abroad, and to study my art in 
the centers of continental precept and 
culture., I accepted it so promptly, and 
took my departure so soon thereafter, 
that I seem hardly to have seen little 
Mab again after our excursion. Doubt- 
less { said good-by affectionately enough 
to her, but even this I do not recollect. 
Such remembrance of her as I carried off 
with me, and kept distinct in my mind, 
formed itself about the pathetic incident 
of the churchyard. 

So I went away, and more than ten 
years passed. 





Fortune and her shyer sister, Fame, 
conspired in their kindliness to smile on 
me. My portraits became the fashion 
among the class which is attracted by 
long prices—and yet did not abate my 
zeal for higher work. My name found its 
way into the first dozen on the list which 
critics look for in exhibition catalogs, and 
men find readiest to their tongues when 
the talk is on contemporary painting. 
Then there came an almost unique dis- 
tinction for so young a man; an imagi- 
native work of mine,having won the med- 
al of honor in one continental country 
and a decoration for its creator in another, 
was bought for what seemed at the time 
an extravagant sum, and sent to America 
for exhibition. 

This so clearly marked an epoch in my 
life, that I withdrew for a time from ac- 
tive work to think it over—to rest and 
let my mind and hand alike lie fallow. 

I was as tree as the air. Throughout 
these busy years more than one half- 
romance had come and gone, some leav- 
ing grateful memories, others vexatious 
or depesssing thoughts, but none fasten- 
ing upon me any tie which still existed. 
The world still lay before me—where to 
choose. 

In this happy uncertainty what to do 
next, where to spend the idle summer I 
had premised myself, the early spring 
came around; and with it one day there 
came a letter from America. I opened it 
at my breakfast table, I remember, and 
after I had with increasing surprise mas- 
tered its contents, read it aloud to my 
companion, himself a painter of much 
promise. This was the letler: 
“My DEAR Mr. DRUMMOND: 

‘*T was fortunate enough yesterday to see 
your great picture, of which I had already 
heard a good deal. How beautiful it is, 
and how proud I am to have been your 
friend long, long ago. Later troubles only 
make those childish recollections of mine 
the brighter. 

“Very likely you have forgotten me 
utterly; but if you are able to remember 
the little girl whom you used to know as 
‘Mab,’ and whom you were so kind toin 
the old days, pray believe that none of all 
your newer friends has a deeper delight in 
your success than she has. I cannot tell 
you how much the sight of the picture and 
your name sffected me. I could not be con- 
tented until I had found out where a letter 
would reach you, and had seated myself to 


At the bottom of this letter was the 

more formal name of the writer, ‘‘ Mrs. 

Hathorne,” and an address designating 

a part of the United States in which I had 

never been. 

It was not until I had heard myself 

read this missive aloud that the identity 

of its writer occurred to me. 

‘Come upstairs,” I said to my friend, 

after a little pause. ‘‘I will show youa 
picture and tell you a story. How small 
a place this world is, after all!” 

We went up into the studio, and as the 
result of a considerable overhauling of 
old canvases in dusty corners, I at last 
found what I wanted, and brought it 
forth into the light—a study in oils of a 
lovely child’s face, with grave brown 
eyes, red pouting lips, and a rich, dark 
skin glowing in its frame of raven hair. 

‘* It is like the sketches all the fellows 
bring from Capri,” commented my friend. 
‘*T’m not sure I haven’t painted the same 
girl myself.” 

‘‘ This child had never been out of New 
England in her life,” I answered—and 
then told him, ramblingly, and as the 
dim facts shaped themselves afresh in my 
mind, the story of Mab. As I related it, 
the mystical side of the little maiden’s 
nature attracted my imagination, and I 
found myself dwelling upon it as if she 
had been a second Pearl, daughter of 
Hester Prynne. The incident of the 
churchyard took on such weird and fan- 
tastic form and color, as I recalled it now, 
that the listener nodded his head approv- 
ingly, and followed me with new medita- 
tion in his eye. 

‘*There’s a scheme for a big thing in 
that,” he mused, over his cigar, when I 
had finished; ‘‘ neglected burial ground, 
old church, the child-sorceress, witch, 
sibyl, whatever you like, by her mother’s 
grave—perhaps two lovers standing af- 
frighted as she listens to the fatal bird— 
eb? There ought to be something in it, 
don’t you think?” 

I did not answer at once; and he added, 
after amoment’s thought: ‘‘ The deuce 
would be to make people understand 
what you meant. You would know your- 
self, right enough, but others wouldn’t.’’ 

‘* But what would you mean?” I asked. 

‘* My dear fellow, what does ‘ The An- 
gelus’ mean? Merely two peasants lis- 
tening to a sound which conveys a great, 
vague suggestion to them—the blessing 
of all the vast, eternal forces they think 
of as God upon their hard, grinding day’s 
labor. Here you would be dealing with a 
less familiar, more delicate signification— 
the child’s strange belief in a bird em- 
bodying her mother’s spirit—singing in 
the thicket by the forgotten grave—ready 
to strike death to the beholder. There 
would have to be something explanatory, 
I suppose, but the idea is poetry itself. By 
the way, is there any such bird as a 
gwamp robin in your cyuntry?” 

‘*T don’t know,” I replied. ‘‘I’ll find 
out, The immediate point, tho, is that 
this curious little girl has grown up—she 
must be turned twenty now—and has 
married and moved away, and still re- 
members me affectionately. Could there 
be anything sweeter than that?” 

‘*I¢ is nice—all but the marriage,” said 
my friend. 

** She speaks of troubles—doubtiless the 
husband is dead,” I answered, more anx- 
ious to convince myself than him. 

By the next day the idea of spending 
my summer in America had become as 
accustomed a thought 1s if I had nour- 
ished it for months. I arranged for room 
in a steamer which was to sail a fortnight 
hence, and then called upon my fricnd to 
tell him I was going, and to offer him 

my quarters, studio and all, during my 
absence. He was overcome with delight, 
and said frankly, that such generosity 
was unexpected, almost unheard of. I 
did not tell him that my action grew out 
of his having a founder’s share, as it 
were, in this romance that was coloring 
my whole life anew. 

*«]’ve been at the Museum to day,” he 
said, ‘‘looking up the swamp robin. 
There is a bird called the hermit thrush— 
here, is the Latin, Turdus solitarius— 
which isa rare, shy surt of a wild-fowl, 
and has a strange, etbereal note, heard 








in spite of herself, and when I Icoked 





write it. Truly yourfriend, ‘Mas’” 


They say that rustics call it the swamp 
angel. Then there is another bird, the 
towhee bunting, or Pipilo erythrophthal- 
mus—you see, l’ve spared no pains about 
the thing—who is mentioned as a kind 
of robin, and in connection with swamps; 
but he seems a common sort of a chap, 
known to everybody. I daresay the 
hermit fellow fills the bill. All your so- 
called robins in America are thrushes, 
you know, if it comes td that.” 

‘‘ Bother the ornithologists,” I said, 
‘*Let us believe in Mab’s supernatural 
swamp robin. It is quite as easy, and 
ever so much nicer.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


(To be concluded.) 





A DIVIDED KINGDOM. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


My little girl is solemn for her years; 

Her eyes, a tender blue, 

Look at me often through a mist of tears 
Sweeter than morning dew; 

No need has she to sue 

By word of mouth for any good she craves, 
For { confess my judgment she enslaves, 
And loving her so well, without demur 
Half of my kingdom I bestow on her. 


My little boy’s of quite another sort, 

A merry, laughing sprite, 
Ready for any frolic; full of sport 

And infantile delight 

From morning until night. 
His voice is full of soft caressing tones; 
1t seems as if Love’s armory he owns; 
And overcome by such an archer slim, 
Half ot my kingdom I bestow on him. 


I have no moneyed wealth; nor do I own 

Asingle rood ofearth: — 

A loving heart my treasure is alone, 

And who can tell its worth? 
Without a sordid thought it freely gives 
Its gold and silver, and more nobly lives: 
For Love’s fair kingdom widens in extent 
Only wheu thus its revenue is spent. 

NEw York Clty. 
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ABDALLAH: AN EPISODE OF LIFE 
IN THE DESERT. 
BY 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, 








ABDALLAH IBN HASSAN sat in the door 
of his tent at vhe close of the day. He 
was the sheik or chieftain of one of the 
clans of the great Bedouin tribe of the 
Anizéh, who occupy the wilds bordering 
on Mesopotamia. A warrior of repute, 
and also proprietor of large flocks of 
goats and sheep, and herds of camels, he 
was still in the full flush of early man- 
hood. Honors, riches, youth, were his 
allies, and he might well feel a pervading 
sense of content as from his fragrant pipe 
he quaffed the aromatic weed of Lata- 
kia, and gazed serenely toward the west 
where the glow of a cloudless sunset still 
lingered. 

Feruzan, the sworn friend of Abdallah, 
sat with him and shared the serene con- 
templation of a perfect evening in the 
quietude of the desert; for no people are 
more acutely sensitive to the attractions 
of Nature than Orientals, They had in- 
terchanged pledges and oaths of friend- 
ship, according to the custom of the 
Arabs, and were like twin brothers. 

The new moon was dipping below the 
horizon, and a rising night wind was 
rustling in the undulating crests of the 
palm trees, when a figure was vaguely 
perceived moving across the plain and 
approaching the camp. He was mounted 
on a dromedary, and soon loomed large 
against the sky, like a ship approaching 
at sea. The dogs leaped up and gavea 
warning growl, then sprang forward to 
greet or repel the stranger as he might 
prove to be friend or foe. The sheik 
called them back with a tone of com- 
mand which experience had taught them 
to obey, and the traveler shortly drew 
rein before the tent, and with a ‘‘ Salaam 
aleikoom” alighted. He was received 
with the corresponding salutation given 
only to Mohammedans, ‘‘ Aleikeom sa- 
laam.” 

Everything was now on a pleasant 
footing. The newcomer was a stranger 
without a conventional letter of intro- 
duction. But according to the unwrit- 
ten laws and customs of the desert he had 
a right to expect a hearty welcome, and 





only in remote morasses, and so forth, 


he received it, 
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Abdallah arose to meet the stranger, 
offered him a seat on his rug, and bade 
the slaves prepare a meal of curds and 
rice and unleavened bread hastily baked 
on hot stones, Refreshed by his meal, the 
stranger now produced a small ghittern 
from his hoorj, or saddle-bags. He an- 
nounced himself to be a wandering min- 
strel ready to requite the hospitality of 
his host with music and poetry. Himself 
something of an improvisatore, and like 
all the warm-blooded children of the 
desert a passionate lover of song, the 
Bedouin chief gave willing ear to the 
strains of Feridoon the minstrel. 

Feridoon began with a glowing rhapsody 
on the achievements of the sires of Ab- 
dallah, who listened with proud attention. 
Then the minstrel touched on the univer- 
sal theme of love, and in strains of thrill- 
ing power sang the praise of Esméh, the 
sweetest flower of the desert, graceful as 
a fawn, tall and star eyed, and slender as 
a cypress. Low and soft the song began, 
growing wilder and more rapturous as 
the lyric fervor of the bard waxed fervid 
with the growing inspiration of his elo- 
quent theme. 

Abdallah felt his heart fused by the 
rhythmic fire of the minstrel’s voice and 
the vivid description of this paragon of 
beauty. His Arab blood burned as his 
fancy pictured the charms of Esméh. 
Without having seen he was already in 
love with her and impatient to claim her 
as his own; such is the way of the desert. 

Springing to his feet Abdallah exclaim- 
ed, with his whole frame trembling with 
emotion, *‘ Oh, Feridoon, on thy life I 
charge you to tell me where dwells this 
Esméh whose praises you have sung.” 

‘Oh, Abdallah,” replied the minstrel, 
** Esméh dwells in the tents of the Sham- 
mar; her father is Abu Ibrahim; methinks 
you have heard of him, for there is an 
eternal feud between your clans, and his 
long arm reaches across the desert search- 
ing to lay the grip of his hand on your 
throat. He is the father of Esméb.” 

That was enough for Abdallah. The 
fact that the maiden was daughter of a 
hereditary foe only added zest te the pur- 
suit, It was written that she should be 
his, and no peril should prevent him from 
obtaining his own. So he reasoned. 

Abdallah drew from his bosom a charm 
and placed it in the hands of Feruzan his 
trusty friend. The camp of Ibrahim was 
the oasis of. Tadmor known to us as Pal- 
myra. Feruzan was to seek the tent of 
the Shammar chieftain, gain an inter- 
view with Esméhb, present her with the 
charm, declare the love of Abdallah, 
sound forth his praises to her, and win an 
affirmative response to the suit of the 
sheik of the Anizéh, 

Day after day went by. Devoured with 
suspense, Abdallah sat in the shade of his 
tent and waited impatiently for the re- 
turn of Feruzap, 

At the close of the seventh day the 
form ofa cavalier was seen clearly defined 
against the amber-hued horizon. It was 
Feruzan. 

‘** Bismillah! In the name of God, what 
tidings, friend of my heart?” eagerly in- 
quired the swarthy chief of the Anizéh. 

‘Praise be to God, the all-powerful! 
She is thine, oh, Abdallah, and this token 
is the pledge;” saying which Feruzan 
placed a bracelet of gold in the hands of 
Abdallah. It had clasped her left arm. 
Feruzan had contrived to gain a ‘secret 
interview with Esméh; and so eloquent 
was his description of the handsome and 
heroic young chieftain of the Anizéh that 
her susceptible heart inclined to the ro- 
mantic plea of Feruzan. ‘ Let him come 
and win me from my father,” she said, 
“There is enmity between them; lie 
comes at his peril. And yet it cannot be 
that my noble father would violate the 
sacred protection due to a guest at his 
own tent. Still it is difficult; but to a 

hero like the Anizéh, Abdallah, success 
under such circumstances will add to the 
pleasure of winning. Take him this 
bracelet; its companion remains on the 
other arm. The arm and the bracelet go 
together!” she added, with a significant 
look, 


Abdallah toyed with the bracelet for a 
moment, lost in deep thought. Then he 
said: ‘‘Inshallah! God willing, I shall 
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win the maiden, and her father himself 
shall give his consent.” 

Early on the following morning, two 
hours before dawn, Abdallah arose and 
fed his gentle yet mettlesome steed, 
mixing a few pieces of raw meat chopped 
fine with the barley, as a long journey 
lay before them. The chief himself par- 
took of a hearty meal of curds, pedéh, or 
uuleavened bread, and dates, putting a 
quantity of the last two articles also ina 
horse-hair bag, which was suspended to 
his shoulders. His arms were a long, 
slender spear, tufted at the junction of 
the bead and the shaft, and a short, 
crooked, double-edged blade—a most 
cruel instrument in the hand of an 
Arab. 

Then Abdallah bade farewell to Feru- 
zan, kissing him on each cheek, re-ad- 
justed his burnous or long mantle, and 
leaped lightly on the bare back of his 
steed. 

Toward evening of the third day, 
Abdallah perceived Tadmor’s long pro- 
cession of ruined colonnades delicately 
penciled against the sky. Esméh was 
there awaiting him. But ber redoubta- 
ble father. Ibrahim, was also there. Ab- 
dallah labored under no illusions as to the 
power of a young Arab girl to shield her 
lover from the hate of an infuriated fa- 
ther. He was well aware that not only 
the winning of a bride but the preserva- 
tion of his own life depended upon the 
exercise of the utmost wariness and pru- 
dence. A wholesome instinct led him to 
decide that the bold course was the best, 

The bleat of the flocks and the shout of 
the shepherds was heard at the well, and 
as he approached the camp, the large, 
black goats’-hair tent of the Sheik Ibrahim 
was recognized by the spear planted be- 
fore the door, There was an unmistaka- 
ble air of high breeding in the pose and 
shape of the clean-limbed iron-gray steed 
of the desert and his eagle-eyed rider 
which attracted universal attention as 
they threaded the colonnades and halted 
befoge the tent of Ibrahim. 

When the father of Esméh saw the 
stranger, he went forth to welcome him. 
His form was spare, but he was of com- 
manding port, and a magnificent beard 
of snowy whiteness added to the majesty 
of his aspect. But the glance of the old 
sheik was so keen and piercing that it 
required all his self-control for Abdallah 
not to betray his emotions when the cbief 
of the Shammar courteously invited bim 
to alight, and share the hospitality of his 
tent for the night. 

A slave led away the horse, and with a 
graceful bow Abdallah seated himself on 
the rug beside his host. The evening 
meal was served in due season, and Esméh 
herself waited on her father’s guest; for 
among the Arabs of the desert women 
maintain no such veiled reserve as is en- 
joined upon them in other parts of the 
Bast. The lovers, as may be easily be- 
lieved, very soon found means of recog- 
nizing each other, but realized the im- 
portance of guarding their secret with the 
utmost discretion. 

When the meal was ended Abdallah 
called for a zither, and found relief for 
his pent-up emotions in improvisations 
whose object Esméh well understood as 
she leaned against the pole of the tent 
and listened with swiftly throbbing heart. 
But Ibrahim little suspected the secret 
motive which inspired the poetic effu- 
sions of his guest. 

Then Abdallah laid aside the instru- 
ment, and with dignity addressed himself 
to his host: *‘Oh, Abu Ibrahim, the 
strength of the Shammar, knowest thou 
the man who talks with thee? It is Ab- 
dallah, the chieftain of the Anizén.” 

lorahim gave a start, but the guest 
continued: ‘*Nay, let not thine anger rise, 
for my errand is not war but peace. I 
crave a boon, my noble host; | seek to 
weave a bond that shall last far beyond 
our mortal lives; I seek to call thy 
daughter mine.” 

Abu Ibrahim started as if struck by the 
hand of death; the hot blood rushed to 
his face,and a scowl black as night 
clouded his brow. He rose and strode 
back and forth shaken by the most vio- 





lent emotions. He saw in his power the 
son of the man who had slain his father; 


at a word he could summon a score of 
warriors to seize and slay him on the 
spot. Had he not long waited for this 
hour of revenge? On the other hand this 
hated guest had broken bread with him 
under his own tent, and was protected by 
the sacred pledges of hospitality that 
might not be violated without eternal 
shame. The irate chief also reflected 
that his tenderly beloved child Esméh 
must have given some token of love to 
the Anizéh or he would never have dared 
to incur such a very great peril; and then 
he thought of the days when his own 
heart responded to the soft voice of love. 

While the conflict was waging in the 
bosom of his host, Abdallah sat perfectly 
still and calm, moving not a muscle, until 
Ibrahim himself grew more tranquil and 
came and sat down oppusite his foe. He 
fixed his eyes on him with a soul-search- 
ing gaze. Abdallah returned the look 
without quailing. 

At length Abu Ibrahim stroked his 
beard, heaved a long sigh, and gravely 
said: ‘God is great! Iam growing old, and 
soon shall be gathered with my fathers. 
What are we but the toys of Fate? and 
when we are dead we feel neither love nor 
hate. Why should we then perpetuate 
this feud? A worthy foe of noble line, as 
thou art, must needs become a worthy 
son; thy valor will mate well with her 
beauty; Esméh is thine!” 

‘* Praise be to Allah, the all-powerful!” 
was the fervent reply of Abdallah. 

Courtship in the desert is of no long du- 
ration. It was therefore settled that Ab- 
dallah should return with a handful of 
picked warricrs in a month and escort 
his bride to his own camp. 

Impatient, like any ardent lover, the 
Anizéo chieftain presented himself at 
the camp of Ibrahim a day or two before 
the appointed day. He was little pre- 
pared for the surprise that awaited him. 
He found every one overwhelmed with 
consternation. A group of wailing 
women and old dotards, bent with age, 
came forth to meet him. Abu Ibrahim 
and his warriors were absent ona ghazoo, 
or predatory raid, and Esméh herself was 
gone, perhaps forever, 

Abdallah listened, dumb with rage and 
herror, as a wrinkled graybeard related 
in quavering tones how a Turkish bey. 
with a cloud of retainers, had swooped on 
the camp in the absence of its defenders, 
and carried off Esméh, of whose charms 
he had heard in his stronghold among the 
mountains which border on the Syrian 
desert. He had only been gone two 
hours with his prey. Words fail to de- 
scribe the grief and rage of Abdallah. 
He was for starting in pursuit without a 
moment’sdelay. But the old men begged 
him to tarry until the return of Ibrahim, 
who was expected at any time, then, 
with an additional force, he could under- 
take the pursuit. An hour or two would 
make little difference, as the Turk would 
probably bivouac for the night, and could 
be most successfully overcome in a night 
attack. Abdallah acknowledged the wis- 
dom of the advice, altho devoured with 
impatience, 

Nor was it long before the spears of 
Ibrahim and his troop were discerned 
above the horizon; and soon the Sheik 
of the Shammar alighted before his tent. 
His wrath when he heard the awful tid- 
ings was something fearful to behold. 
Men feared for his life, so great was his 
fury. At length he found a certain relief 
in calling down the most appalling im- 
precations on the man who ‘had robbed 
him of his daughter. Yielding to the 
advice of the elders he at last abandoned 
the idea of going himself in pursuit, 
being old and fatigued by his recent 
foray. But he came up to Abdallah and 
said to him: ** My son Abdallah, go and 
win the maiden from the foe!” 

With a select band of warriors, inde- 
fatigable in pursuit and irresistible in 
attack, Abdallah set out on his errand of 
rescue and vengeance. Without stirrups 

or saddle they rode at a gallop under the 
Stars, clinging to the horses with knees 
and heels. The steed of th> sheik was 
a full blood of the far-famed race of 
Nejed, the finest stock in the world, ca- 





pable of going twenty-four hours without 
drink, and of almost incredible powers 





of endurance. It was surmised, and 
rightly, that the Turk would make a 
straight line for his mountain fastness: 
but would halt for the night, imagining 
that, owing to the absence of Ibrahim, no 
pursuit would be made in season to arrest 
Emin Bey before he could hide among 
the mountains, where the lightly armed 
Bedouin could accomplish but little 
against the sturdy frames and powerful 
weapons of Turks ambushed in the ra- 
vines, 

But Emin Bey had not taken into cal- 
culation the unexpected union of cir- 
cumstances which within two hours 
brought the troops of Ibrahim and Ab- 
dallah together at the camp of the Sham- 
mar. The keen-witted Abdallah divined 
the Turk’s calculations, however, and 
about midnight arrived at the bivouac of 
Emin Bey. It was in a little depression 
in the plain protected from the fierce 
night wind. Abdallah recognized the 
spot where Emin Bey was sleeping by a 
small tent put up expressly for him; his 
retainers slept in the open wrapped in 
their watch cloaks. 

Without a word of warning the Arabs 
descended on the Turks. When they 
struck the camps they gave a wild, fierce 
cry,‘‘ Allah hir Acbbar!” and dashed into 
the midst of the sleepers, riding recklessly 
over them, and cutting and thrusting 
right and left. But Abdallah rode di- 
rectly for the tent of Emin Bey. The 
Turk on hearing the uproar leaped out of 
his tent, pistol in hand, just as the Arab 
chieftain drew rein at the tent. The 
Turk clutched the horse’s rein and fired; 
the ball grazed th? left arm of Abdallah 
without causing more than a scratch. 
At the same instant the Arab raised his 
crooked dagger and drove it through the 
heart of Emin Bey. The stallion reared 
and plunged and trampled the body of 
the dying man into the earth. 

The next instant Esméh was seen steal- 
ing forth in wild terror and alarm. 

** Esméh!” 

‘* Abdallah!” 

That was all they said. He leaned over 
and held out his hand as a stirrup. She 
stepped on it, and sprang on the horse 
behind him; and then Abdallah turned 
his horse’s head toward Tadmor in the 
Decert. He cared not now how many of 
the enemy had bitten the dust; his prize 
was safe, and in the j»y of his heart the 
gloom of night seemed turned to the 
radiance of day. 

By the following noon, for they trav- 
eled slowly on the return, they arrived at 
the camp of Ibrahim. When they were 
discovered, a troop of young men rode 
forward to meet them, dashing around 
them in swift evolution, hurling the 
jerced, or javelin, in sportive exultation, 
and shouting: ‘‘Welcome, in the name of 
God!” What morecan be said? In two 
days more Abdallah and Esméh were 
wedded. 
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“It ismore blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” ‘‘ Whatis?” ‘* Medicine.”—Puck. 


....-Are the woods of the Amazon called 
‘virgin forest’’ because they have never 
been axed ?—Puck. 


....“‘T will bea sister to yon,” she said, 
“Only that,” said he, ‘‘after I have been a 
popper to you?”—Puck. 


....Egyptian Traveler (in Rome 1,900 
years ago): *‘ Aw, ya-as, this is all very fine; 
but you have no antiquities here, ye know!” 
—Judge. 


....[t’s.a bad idea to lock the stable-door 
after the horse is stolen. Whatif the thief 
should repent and bring back the horse.— 
Binghamton Leader. 


.... Anxious Mother: ‘‘ As I passed the 
parlor door last evening I saw Mr. Nicefel- 
lo’s fave very, very close to yours.’”’ Lovely 
Daughter: ** Y-e-s, Ma, he’s so near sight- 
ed.’”’—Good News. 


...-A soldier stationed atthe Rose Bud 
Agency, S. D. recently tried to buy from 
Red Nose, a Sioux warrior, a pair of mocca- 
sins for $1.50. Old Red Nose refused to sell 
at that price, saying: “Two dollab; 
McKinley bill. Moccasins go up.” He 
must have been reading the Mugwump and 





Democratic papers.—New York Tribune, 
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.---Prepossessing Female (to photogra 
pher): ‘‘What will you take me for?” 
Photographer (gallantly): ‘For better or- 
worse.”’ Prepossessiny Female (smiling) 
**T guess you’ll have to content yourself 
with a negative.’ —Puck, 


....- Miss Maguire: ‘“‘Any letter for me?’’ 
Postmaster: ‘‘What name, please.’’ Miss 
Maguire: “ Must [ tell?” Postmaster: 
“Certainly.”’ Miss Maguire: ‘‘Well, Tom 
Dolan; but he’d be mad if he knew I told 
on him.”—Puck. 


--.-Once there was a man. One day he 
was mortally shot by a Negro. The man 
was Irish, and the episode vexed him ex- 
ceedingly. His last words were: “ This is 
the darky’s day of my existence.” And 
immediately after: ‘‘I die a niggerminious 
death.” —Puck. 


.-..** Will you be offended if I kiss you?” 
he asked his Boston fiancée after they 
were engaged. ‘‘I cannot be offended un- 
til something is done to offend me.” ‘But, 
dear, I don’t like to run the risk.”” “What 
is not worth risking for is not worth hav- 
ing.” —Philadelphia Times. 


...-Proprietor, Texania Sun and Bowie 
Knife: ‘*What made you accept W. L. 
Douglas’s shoe ‘ad,’ at such pauper rates?” 
Editor: “ Well, you see, I wanted the cut. 
If we’re going to boom Dave Hill much 
longer, we’ve got to have a picture that 
looks something like him!’’— Puck, 


-«- A little Sibley Street boy caught a 
very severe cold while his mamma was out 
of the city, and on her return rushed up to 
her, eager for her sympathy, and, throwing 
his arms around her, cried: ‘‘Oh, Mamma, 
both of my eyes is rainin’ and one of my 
noses won’t go!’’—Cleveland Plaindealer. 


----Slam Her In.—The story is told of a 
country editor who had met with an acci- 
dent. When he recovered consciousness 
his rival was present and yelled in bis ear: 
‘I’m very sorry for you, sir.’’ ‘‘ You are, 
eh, what for?” ‘They say you’ve broken 
your spinal column!” ‘‘Confound that 
boy! He’s dropped the form again. Fill it 
with slugs and slam her in.’’—American 
Grocer. 


....Next.—An Iowa woman has named 
her twin daughters Gasolene and Kerosene. 
—Exchange. The old man’s name is prob- 
ably Pete Roleum.—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. We hope the babies will grow 
upaparafine girls.—Boston Herald. The 
man who marries into that family will 
strike oil.—Cape Cod Item. But we fear 
that sparking in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the girls in question will be a very 
dangerous pastime.—Munsey’s Weekly. Of 
course, they will be courted by lamplight. 
After marriage their husbands should not 
allow them to make the fire in the morning: 
. Philadelphia Press. 


...-A Prussian school inspector appeared 
in the office of the burgomaster of a little 
town,for the purpose of asking him to accom 
pany himon a tour of inspection through 
the schools. The burgomaster, rather 
outof sorts, muttered, ‘‘ Does,this donkey 
come again?’ The inspector awaited bis 
time for a proper answer, according to the 
immortal advice, ‘‘ Vengeance isa dish that 
must be eaten cool.’’ When the inspector 
was introduced to the teacher, he said he 
was curious to see how well punctuation was 
taught. The burgomaster, the local super- 
visory authority, said: ‘‘ Never mind that; 
we care naught for commas and the like.” 
But the inspector ordered a boy to go to the 
board and write: ‘‘The burgomaster of R. 
says, the inspector is a donkey.’”’ Then he 
ordered him to change the comma by plac- 
ing it after R, and inserting one after in- 
spector. Thus: “The burgomaster of R, 
says the inspector, is adonkey.’”’ It wasa 


cruel lesson, but it is reasonable to suppose 
tbat commas rose in the estimation of the 
‘local supervisory authority.’”’—London 
Journal of Education. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dreased “ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 











CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 


* i * 
= oo! x # S...&2. & 
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* * * 


Left hand: 1, A conzonant; 2, an airiform 
fluid; 3, dispatch; 4, a pen; 5, a vowel. 

Middle: 1, A consonant; 2,a conveyance; 
3, forms; 4, to implore; 5, a consonant. 

Right-hand: 1, A consonant; 2, the cry 
of an animal; 3, loss; 4, the goddess of re- 
venge; 5, a vowel. 

The whole is a proverb. 

E. C. H. 





INCLOSED DIAMOND.—Selected. 


» 


Across: 1, An edifice; 2, penetrates; 3, 
fruitfulness; 4, the sky, or heavens; 5, simi- 
lar; 6, a council of syndics; 7, a bicarbonate 
of poiash; 8, a tomb; 9, glittering. 

The letters represented by stars will when 
properly arranged spell a word meaning ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

“SMALL POTATOES.” 


BURIED WORDS. 

The same word in each sentence trans- 
posed. 

1. It takes —— minds to be —— of a mob. 

2. The cook who —— for us removes the 
——of luncheon, which the last party have 
left aud placing a —— and dishes on the 
table, invites us to be seated, and partake. 

3. When I first entered the room only —— 
persons were . 

4. —— your mother says you —— have a 
—— cooked for supper. E. C. H. 





REVERSIBLE DIAMOND. 


Upper diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, a 
place of wild beasts; 3, a place to elevate 
weights; 4, for catching fish; 5, a consonant. 

Lower—the upper reversed: 1, A conso 
nant; 2, a nickname; 3, a feast of jollity; 4 
bot ancient: 5, a consonant. 


DICKENS PUZZLE. 
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Each line of this puzzle contains (com- 
mencing with No. 2) the name of a charac 
ter from one of the works of the author 
whose name forms the first line. 

2. A very sharp young lady. 

3. A public character wh? was always 
going to ** Put things down.” 

4. The nickname of the “ Lovely little 
man.”’ 

5. One of the members of a famous club. 

6. An exemplary tho unfortunate family. 

7. The proprietor of the “ Little Midship- 
man.”’ 

8. The given name of him who had “A 
young ladysaving up for him after all.” 

9. A hard proud man. 

10. The first name of the man who pre- 
pared a grindstone tor the nose of his bene- 
factor. 

11. The proper name of Trotty. 

12. The hour of ghostly visitation of one 
character. 

13, One half the name of a lovely child. 

14. The initial of given name of a way- 
ward, unfortunate girl. 

From 1 to 14 a childish woman killed by 


systematic cruelty. 
E. W. H. 


EVOLUTION. 


Make a rope of sand in five moves. 
Sand, 
——, Right-minded. 
, To deliver or rescue. 
———, What insane peoyle do. 
, To wander. 
Rope. 








S. A.S. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 5rTu. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Sea F owl 
Emu L ate 
Beg U ile 
Sex T ant 
Fir E men 


EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


A gem is not polished without rubbing, 
nor is aman perfected without trials. 





TRANSPOSITIONS. 
. Mary, Myra, Army. 
. Lois, Soil, Oils. 
. Viola, Oliva, Aviol. 
. Clare, Clear, Lacer. 
. Ails, Lisa, Sail. 
6. Blame, Mabel, Amble. 


A GENUINE TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Aral : 
Altai 
Taiwan 
Wanchow 
Chowan 
Andes 
Dessau 
Saumur 
Murray 
Raymond 
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Selections. 
GOODY TWO SHOES. 


As Dick and Ben one summer’s day, 

Were sauntering home fatigued with play, 
They spied close by adark pine wood 

A pair of shoea, coarse, strong and good. 

It seemed as if their owner's care 

Was to preserve these shoes from wear; 
And so he placed them where they stood, 
And went barefooted to the wood. 

Ben, glancing at the setting sun 

Says, ‘‘Look here, Dick, let’s have some 





uD; 
’T will soon be dark, you won’t refuse, 
So bear a hand; we’ll take these shoes, 
And then we’!] hide bebind the stack 
And wait till the old chap comes back, 
Then throw them plump into his face, 
And then we’!ll lead him sucb a rac: ! 
I wish the other boys were here, 
They’d make old Two Shoesrub his ear,” 
**No, no,” says Dick; ‘* not I for one; 
I’m fond of frolic, fond of fan, 
But who knows what this man may be? 
Perhaps he’s poor as poor can be, 
And seeks in yonder dark pine wood 
To gather chips to cook his food. 
But come, don’t let us have a spat! 
We'll play a trick worth two of that. 
I bave a dime and so have you; 
Let’s put one into each old shoe, 
And then we’ll hide behind the hay, 
And hear what the old man will say ”’ 
** Agreed,”’ said Ben, who, fond of tun 
And willing any risk to run 
To have a laugh, or play, or joke, 
Yielded at once when kinduess spoke. 
So into the shoes they put their dimes, 
And back and forth walked twenty times, 
And laughed and talked about the way 
The trick would end they meant to play. 
At first they’d turn the shoes about 
To make the precious dimes show out; 
Then place the silver in a way, 
To catch the sun’s departing ray; 
And then like kittens at their pley, 
They went and hid behind the hay. 
And then for fear that they should lose 
A sight of him who owned the shoes, 
Kept peeping out asif to view 
And note what he should say or do. 
At length from out the dreary wocd 
In very sad and thoughtful mood 
An old man came, bowed down with ye-rs, 
Whose eyes bespoke of recent tears. 
His step was feeble, falttriny, slow; 
His hair as white as driven snow; 
And as he came near to the stack, 
They saw the fagots on his back: 
Then turoing round as if to muse, 
His tearful eyes turned toward his shces, 
When, as the silver met his sight, 
They flashed as with a heavenly light. 
Then down upon the yielding sod 
He knelt with heartfelt thanks to God. 
And as the boys behind the hay, 
Listened with awe to hear him pray, 
They heard his story sad and brief, 
Of pain and sickuess, want and grief. 








His children one by one had died, 

And he had laid them side by side 

Within the dark and dreary tomb, 

And o’er his life spread heartfelt gloom; 

Yet through all this a cheering ray 

Of hope sustained him on his way; 

He felt that when this life was o’er 

His children he should see once more; 

And so with patience, hope and trust 

He had consigned their dust to dust, 

And at the grave ot each loved ove 

Had knelt and said, ‘‘ Thy will be done!’ 

Then followed other ills of life, 

Cold, pinching want—a suffering wife; 

And then with eyes all wet with tears 

And voice made tremulous by years, 

They heard bim ask of God to bless 

The hand that had relieved distress; 

Then rising to his feet at length 

And leaning on his staff for strength, 

He thrust his feet within his shoes, 

And hurried homeward with the news. 

And as they crawled from out the bay 

And started homeward on their way, 

Says Ben to Dick, “If I had died 

I couldn’t help it; so I cried.” 

‘* Well, well,” says Dick, 

** We’ve played a good and handsome trick 

And I sha’o’t be ashamed to tell 

About a trick that ends so well.’’ 

And so the two boys homeward went, 

Pleased ‘eon the way their dimes were 
spent. 
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OK which has helped me 


It has helped every practical man. 
delightful; Bunyan is encouraging, but this book 
is both of these and more—it is necessary. 

There is another book which has helped and 
encouraged thousands 
cover with the signed indorsements of many well 
known Divines, six college presidents, and a num- 
rofessional men and women who have all been restored to health and 
strength by the use of Compound Oxygen. 
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It is filled from cover to 


Compound Oxygen is a concen- 
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xygen by heat. 


A tin cup of warm water frees the current and sends an 
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The Book will tell the rest—rather the patients will tell you for they do the talking 
in its pages. You can correspond with them if you like. 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor wit be glad to recewe any 
P icai hints, suggest or information that wiil 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


AROMATIC WOODS. 


BY E. B. SOUTHWICK. 











THE fragrant articles, so common in our 
house, in the shape of fans and boxes, are 
made of the wood of the sandal-wood tree. 
To most people this fragrance is a mystery, 
many supposing the perfume is injected 
into the wood by a process known only to 
the Chinese. This is not, however, the case; 
for the wood is fragrant when taken from 
the forest and retainsit after it has been 
manufactured into articles for the home. 
Quite a number of trees of the order San- 
talacew, natives of the East Indies and 
Tropical Islands of the Pacific Ocean, pro- 
duce sandal-wood. Perhaps the most 
abundant forest of this wood ison the San- 
dal-wood Islands, which lie in the Indian 
Ocean. 

The coasts surrounding them are very 
steep, and ships can approach quite near. 
These cliffs abound in nests of the esculent 
swallow, Collocalia esculenta, a source of 
great profit $o the natives who belong to 
the Malay race. Altho sandal-wood is 
most abundant here, yet little is exported 
from these islands from the fact that the 
natives refuse to cut the trees, because they 
believe them to be the dwellings of their 
ancestors’ souls. The name sandal-wood is 
corrupted from Santal-wood, the wood 
of several species of Santalum. This wood 
is compact and fine grained, and is suscep- 
tible of a fine polish. It is suitable for 
making work-boxes and small ornamental 
articles, and is most remarkable for its fra- 
grance. This fragrance, however, is said to be 
fatal to insects, so that cabinets made of the 
wood are extremely valuable and suitable 
for the preservation of specimens of natural 
bistory, Whileit is valuable in this way, 
it is, however, too expensive for general use. 
The odor of this wood, that is so pleasant, 
1s due to an essential oil, with which it is 
impregnated, this oil being heavier than 
water. 

The plants belonging to the order San 
talacew are dispersed over the temperate 
and tropical regions of the whole earth, 
especially in Asia, Europe, South Africa 
and Australia, They seem to be absent 
from South America, where Nanodea at- 
tains the bight of only six feet; suffruticose 
in the Mediterranean region, generally 
arborescent in Asia and Australia, as well 
as in the north temperate regions of the 
New World, and sometimes parasitic in 
Asia, as Hensloria. 

The best known and most common kind 
of sandal wood is the produce of Santalum 
album, a native of the mountains of the 
south of India and the Indian Archipelego 
It is a small tree with myrtle like leaves 
and privet-like flowers. The trunk seldom 
gets to be over a foot in diameter, and from 
tois the natives obtain the fragrant wood. 

Tha bark of this tree is of a reddish-browa 
color, and the fruit is drupaceous, roand in 
shape, aud contains a hard seed or stone. 
Toe wood is of a pale white color, often 
with a yellowish tinge, and is known as 
white sanders wood. This comes from the 
outside of the tree; both this and the 
brownish colored kind comes from the 
same tree, the former having but little 
taste or odor, while the latter has a bitter 
aromatic taste, and a pleasant odor ap 
proaching to that of the rose. 

Both kinds are brought from the East 
Indies in billets, consisting of large thick 
pieces, the white being the exterior and 
the brownish the interior of the tree. The 
brown and fragrant part is, however, not 
always in sufficient quantities to warrant 
the cutting of every tree, and the older the 
tree is the more valuable wood it produces. 

Yellow sandal-wood is the product of an 
other species, Santalum Freycinetianum 
of the Indian Archipelago and the Sand- 
wich Islands. From these regions the 
Caiuese import it chiefly for the burning in 
temples and houses in honor of their gods; 
they also fumigate their clothes with it. 
Before burning they reduce it to sawdust 
and make a paste of it. Yellow sandal- 
wood distilled with water yields a fragrant 
essential oil, which thickens in the cold 
into the constituency of balsam, an‘ ap- 
proaching in smell t. ambergris and roses. 
De. Seemann has recently discovered a new 
species of sandal-wood, Santalum yasi, 
which is said to yield the much valued wood 

of the Fiji Islands, where the tree has been 
almost extirpated in consequence of the de- 
maad for its wood in commerce. 

Red sanders is the product of a tree of a 
different order. It belongs to the Legumi- 








ose and is called Pterocarpus sanialinus. 
It is a native of the tropical parts of Asia, 
particularly of the mountains of India. 
This tree attains the hight of sixty feet or 
more with pinnate leaves having generally 
three leaflets and axillary racemes of 
flowers. The heart wood is dark red with 
black veins, and so heavy as to sink in 
water. This wood is used asadye-stuff, and 
also by apothecaries to color certain prepa- 
rations. The Arabs use it as an astringent, 
and it is the basis of some of our tooth- 
powders. This red sangdal-wood is also 
maoufactured into articles of ornament. 

Another red sandal-wood tree is Aden- 
anthera pavonina, a tree allied to the 
acacias It isa native of the East Indies, 
aud its wood also is used for ornamental 
work, and a deep red dye is yielded by the 
chips. This tree has flowers that are white 
and yellow mixed, and obtuse oval leaflets, 
which are globrous on both surfaces. The 
name is derived from aden, a gland, and an- 
thera, an anther, in reference to the anthers 
which are each terminated by a deciduous 
pedicellate gland. 

This tree is one of the largest in the East 
Indies, andits timber is esteemed on ac- 
count of its solidity, and the leaves are used 
by the natives in their ceremonies, and the 
seeds afford food for the common people. 
The woods in our own country that ap- 
proach nearest to the sandal-wood, are the 
Chameecyparis, Cupressus and Juniperus, 
and they in the order named. 

The yellow or Sitka cypress, Chamecy- 
paris Nutkensis, is a tree that furnishes 
one of the finest cabinet woods of North 
America. Its babitat is Sitka and south 
along the islands and coast ranges of Brit- 
ish Columbia, the Cascade Mountains of 
Washington Territory, and Oregon. It is 
one of the most valuable trees in Alaska, 
where it furnishes. most valuable timber. 
The gereric name is from chamai, on the 
ground, and kuparissns, cypress; that is 
the bastard or dwarf cypress, as many of the 
species are of low habit. This tree, also 
calied the Nootka Sound cypress, bas small 
closely imbricated leaves of a rich dark 
green, and slightly glaucous on the lower 
surface, or shady sides of the branches. The 
branches are sub-erect, and the branchlets 
are distichously arranged with elegantly 
recurved extremities. It is nearly colum- 
nar in form, and rises to a hight of sixty or 
seventy feet. The wood of this tree is light 
and very close grained; it is satiny and sus- 
ceptible of a very high polish, and possesses 
a very agreeable resinous odor. This wood 
from its odor and texture is admirable for 
ornamental work, and is used for interior 
finish, furniture, and boat building. 

Chameecy paris Lawsoniana, or Lawson’s 
cypress, is a still grander tree, rising as it 
does to the hight of a hundred feet or more. 
The leaves are of a dark, glossy green color, 
more or less tinged with a glaucous hue. 
They are very closely imbricated and are 
quite minute, The branches are short and 
spreading, and the branchlets are crowded, 
pendulous, fern-like and feathery. This 
magnificent tree is a native of California 
and Oregon, and is usually found in the 
low, moist soil of rich woods, interspersed 
with firs and hemlocks. The wood of this 
tree is light and very close grained; it is 
easily worked, and abounds in odoriferous 
resin. Like the previous one, the wood is 
susceptible of a beautiful polish, and very 
much resembles sandal-wood, which place 
it might readily fill. 

Another odorous wood is obtained from 
the Monterey cypress (Cupressus macro- 
carpa). his tree is a native of California, 
and is known as the large fruited cypress. 
The leaves are closely imbricated, and of a 
very dark green color; the branches are 
numerous, close set aad horizontal, wita 
the extremities ascending. It attains the 
hight of sixty feet or more, and is found 
chiefly on granite rocks immediately upon 
the seacoast. The wood is quite heavy and 
hard, but rather brittle. It is very close 
grained and satiny, and when worked is 
susceptible of a very high and beautiful 
polish. It is odorous, and very beautiful 
and valuable as a cabinet wood. There 
are a pumber of other species which have 
fine wood, but enough have been enumer- 
ated to show the value of our own native 
trees belonging to this family. 

Thuja occidentalis is another wood that 
could be used for many purposes that san- 
dal-wood now supplies. This is our white 
cedar, or arbor vite, so well known to most. 
people. The generic name is from thyon, 
asacrifice. The resin of the Eastern va- 
riety is used instead of incense at sacrifices. 
Why it is called arbor vite is not known, 
unless it be on account of the supposed 
medicinal quality of the berries. In the 
East the cypress is called the tree of life, 
and its berries are considered a cure for all 
diseases. In our Western arbor vita the 


leaves are very small and in opposite pairs, 
and of a dull yellowish green color; the 
branches are distant, horizontal, and irreg- 
ularly scattered along the stem. It attains 
a hight of fifty feet or more, and is usually 
found in cold, wet swamps, and along the 
rocky banks of streams. The wood is light, 
soft, rather coarser grained than the pre- 
ceding, and has a strong, resinous odor, 
which is very pleasant. A distilled oil and 
a tincture is made from the leaves of this 
tree. f 

Thuja gigantea. The gigantic red 
cedar of Alaska is a magnificent tree at- 
taining a hight of one hundred and fifty 
feet or more. It is indiginous to Alaska, 
British Columbia, Washington Territory, 
Oregon and California, and is usually fouad 
in low rich woods and swamps. The wood 
is very ligbt, soft and rather coarse-grained. 
It is, however, quite compact and easily 
worked. It is used in cabinet making and 
interior finish, and this is the tree from 
which the great canoes are made by the 
Indians. It goes by the name of Canoe 
Cedar in British Columbia, and altogether 
is a magnificent and useful tree. 

The incense cedar, Libocedrus decurrens 
is another valuable tree,and receives the 
name from the fragrant wood. The generic 
name isderived from libanos, incense, and 
cedrus, the cedar; that is, the fragrant 
wood cedar, Of this genus, two are natives 
of Chile, two of New Zealand, one of New 
Caledonia and one of our own country. 
Libocedrus decurrens is found both in Ore- 
gon and California, and attains a hight of 
one hundred and forty feet or more. 

It isa handsome, distinct, erect and com- 
pact-growing tree with a stout trunk, and 
distinguished by its glandless, decurrent 
leaves, and columnar habit. The wood is 
not as fragrant as many of its relatives give, 
but is light, soft and close grained, aad is 
used for interior finish and cabinet work. 

The. wood of the Chilean species, Liboce- 
drus Chilensis, possesses an aromatic fra- 
graoce that is most pleasing, and is very 
hard, and of a yellowish color. This tree 
attains a hight of ninety feet or more, and 
the branches are spreading and pendulous 
until they get near the summit of the tree 
when they aseend somewhat. This tree is 
most valuable on account of its easily 
worked wood, which 1s used for ornamenta! 
as well as useful purposes. 

All the species of juniper have fragrant 
wood, and are found in temperate and cold 
regions. They inhabit Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, in favorable situations becom 
ing large trees, while in higher and more 
exposed situations appearing as mere 
shrubs. 

Our well-known red cedar, Juniperus 
Virginiana, has wood that is very fragrant, 
and this wood is extensively used in the 
arts and trades. The tree with us attains 
a hight of perhaps fifty feet, but in the val- 
ley of the Red River in Texas and south of 
us it is much larger. It is probably the 
most widely distributed of North American 
Conifer@, and exceedingly valuable. 

The wood is light, soft and compact, and 
of a dull red color; it is used extensively for 
interior finish, cabinet-making and orna- 
mental work, and is the wood most exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of lead pen- 
cils. The wood is also used for lining cabi- 
nets, as the odor of the work is said to repel 
insects. The Bermuda juniper, Juniperus 
Bermudiana, is a lofty tree, attaining a 
hight of from sixty to seventy feet; it has 
very fragrant wood, and is used for cabinet- 
making, pencils and ornamental purposes. 

Another aromatic wood is furnished by 
the common juniper of Europe, Juniperus 
communis. ‘This wood is of a yellowish 
color and finely veined. It does not attain 
to a very great hight unless in favorable 
circumstances, and even then rarely exceeds 
thirty-five feet. 

New Yor« Ciry. 
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INSECT MIMICRY. 


SY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 











THE birds of the air, and the fishes of the 
deep are noted for their powers of mimicry; 
but the insect world yields the best illus- 
trations of How small creatures will simu- 
Jate dead or living objects to escape detec- 
tion. Nature has given them this power 
as a protective weapon, and it serves the 
purpose more effectually than do many of 
the strong jaws, stingers, and poisonous 
fangs of the more war-like insects. Many 
caterpillars, beetles, moths, butterflies 
and worms will frequently simulate the 
objects by which they are surrounded. If 


a large yellow butterfly is chased on a 
warn, sunny day, it will flutter around 
from flower to flower until it finds one of 
the same color of its wings when it will 





settle down, and attempt to mimic the 








flower in appearance and motion. So fre- 
quently and effectually is this done that 
none but an expert can follow and secure 
one of the large butterflies if a field of 
flowers is at hand. The butterflies fly away 
we say, but they only hide and change their 
color to deceive the pursuer. 

The ordinary caterpillar will frequent 
trees which bave bark of the exact color of 
their backs, and not unfrequently they will 
change their color to suit the light and dark 
exposures of the tree. This is not only to 
escape the detection of man, but to deceive 
their natural enemies—the birds of the air. 
Among the beetles the Onychocerus 
scorpio is so like the bark of the trees which 
it frequents that it is absolutely invisible 
until it moves. When they move they give 
the impression that pieces of the bark have 
suddenly become endowed with life. Some 
of the Cassid@ lo»k so much like dewdrops 
on the plants and leaves that they are sel 
dom noticed even by the vigilant-eyed wood- 
peckers. They glisten and shine like dew- 
drops, and almost resemble diamonds when 
exposed to the bright rays of the sup. 
There is a small weevil, which bas been de- 
scribed as ‘“‘a mere oval brownish lump, 
which it is hopeless to look for among the 
similarly-colored little stones and earth 
pellets among which it lies motionless.”’ 
After its fright has passed away it suddenly 
moves, and looks as if a small pebble was 
stirring. 

Such insect mimicry is very common 
among nearly all of the small insects, and 
they can be watched by any one in the 
country who has any taste for natural bis 
tory. There are, however, some examples 
of mimicry among insects brought from 
other countries which are more wonderiul 
than any just mentioned. Mr. Wallace in 
describing the ‘“‘ walking-stick insects,” so 
called from their resemblance to twigs and 
branches, says of them: 

“Some of these are a foot long and as thick 
as one’s finger, and their white coloring, form, 
rugosity and the arrangement of the head, jegs 
and antennae, are such as to render them ab- 
solutely identical in appearance with dead 
sticks. They hang loosely about shrubs in the 
forest, and have the extraordinary habit of 
stretching out their legs unsymmetrically, soas 
to render the deception more complete.” 


This is by no means an accident; but they 
do it with the evident intention of deceiv- 
ing theirenemies. Quite a number of these 
are sometimes found on one bush, and in 
order to detect them from the dead branches 
of the bush it is necessary to feel for them. 
The fraud is then detected at once. ‘be 
cold, clammy feeling of the insect is noth- 
ing like the hard, firm bark of the tree. 
Finding itself caught in the hand, the in- 
sect will wriggle about to escape, but as 
8000 as released it will attempt to hide it- 
self again by simulating the dead twigs. 

Among the butte flies is the Indian genus, 
Kallima, which carries the art of mimicry 
almost to perfection. When it lights it 
habitually settles on branches with dead 
leaves, and closing its wings it exactly re- 
sembles one of the near-by leaves. Not 
only in color, shape and markings does it 
mimic the dead leaf, but it so seats itself 
that a perfect toot-stalk is formed by unit- 
ing the lower wings. Noone wouldb. ab'e 
to detect tke butterfly when thus resis x, 
and one chasing it when flying would ise 
it almost instantly it lighted. 

lt the beautiful flying insect is caught 
and examined the resemblance to a leaf 1s 
still apparent. Under the wings a per 
fect mid-rib of a leaf runs from foot-stalk 
to apex, and from this are lateral veins the 
same as on a leaf. Mr. Wallace, in describ- 
ing this butterfly says: 

“ We find representations of leaves in every 
Stage of decay, variously blotched and mi!- 
dewed and pierced with holes, and in many 
cases irregularly covered with powdery black 
dots, gathered into patches and spots, soclosely 
resembling the various kinds of minute fungi 
that grow on dead leaves that it is impossible 
to avoid thinking at first sight that the butter- 
flies themselves have been attacked by real 
fungi.” 

In the absence of any knowledge of insects 
and their peculiar habits, one would nat- 
urally conclude that pieces of bark and 
leaves sometimes became animated with 
life and moved about at will. The early 
inhabitauts of different countries have thus 
been deceived; and in Java and neighborioy 
countries they speak of the “ walking Jeaf,”’ 
which many believe to be a leaf that has 
suddenly become animated. The “ walking- 
stick insect”? has also given belief to th: 
idea that the twigs somtimes cha: ce: 
themselves into living cmatures. Kven 
among civilized nations we are told that 
horsehair thrown into water will become 
alive and develop into the thread like 
aquatic worm, Gordius. 





Stories similar to these and fully as ab- 
surd are still told by many country people 
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concerning snakes. The stories of the 
glass snake, which breaks to pieces when 
struck, like so much brittle glass, and 
unites again when the destroyer has gone, 
have no more germs of truth in them than 
the wondrous tales told by savages of the 
walking leaves and sticks. Both were due 
to optical illusions and ignorance. The 
celebrated hoop snake, which carries its tail 
in its mouth when rolling along, like a 
hoop, has never been identified by any trust_ 
worthy authority, and the stories concern- 
ing it are also probably mythical. 

Insect mimicry will disprove many of the 
fanciful stories thus told about the’ small 
creatures of that other world which sur- 
rounds us on every side. One who for the 
first time saw a small owl mimicking a knot 
on a tree, or a small piece of decayed wood, 
would be astonished to see it suddenly fly 
away, and it would very probably give rise 
to some strange stories. Yet the little in 
sett world is full of such strange happen- 
ings, and when studied enthusiastically by 
a lover of Nature it cannot fail to yield 
plenty ef material for study and wonder. 
If an old decayed log or stump is lifted up 
a dozen or more insects will seamper around 
in every direction. Some will attempt to 
hide in holes and under chips of wood or 
grass; but a few will run about until they 
find something of the same coler as their 
backs. In fancied security they will then 
stop and remain motionless until touched. 
The light-colored ones will seek ligbt- col- 
ored surfaces, while the dark ones will 
continue running until brown or black ob- 
jects are found. Those of a dirty, earthy 
color will remain motionless on a clod of 
earth. This is the first lesson in insect 
mimicry, and it can be followed up with 
others equally interesting and profitable. 


THE ROADS IMPROVEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION. 


THE first annual meeting of the New 
York State Roads Improvement Association 
was held in Syracuse last week. The secie 
tary’s annual report contained the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 


“The first year of the formal existence of our 
association has been marked by results which 
have brought honor and encouragement to the 
pioneer workers for improved roads, not only 
in our own State, but throughout the entire 
country. It has been to us asource of gratifica- 
tion to know that the growing approval of our 
own work has been supplemented by the forma- 
tion of roads improvement associations in many 
of the otber States, of which Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Illinois, Tennes- 
see and Georgia may be prominently mentioned. 
Indeed, the movement has become so general 
among the most enterprising farming commu- 
nities of the country as to attract the attention 
of the General Government. and especially of 
those officers whose duty has reference to the 
internal good of the Republic. 

** With a view of securing means to widenthe 
scope of reliable information touching the 
economic value of good roads,as shown by 
European countries where high-class roads 
have been for many years maintained througb- 
out the farming sections, your secretary, in 
November last, addressed a letter to Secretary 
Blaine at Washington, requesting him to aid 
us by directing the Consuls and Ministers rep- 
resenting this country in foreign lands to in- 
clude in their official reports a statement of 
the practical results brought about by the use 
of improved roads and their value to the farm- 
er, as compared with the common dirt roads of 
our own country. In response to this request I 
aw pleased to state that, from lett-rs received 
from various consular sources within the last 

month, much valuable information has been 


compiled under the direction of the Depart- 
mert of State, and that this information will 
shortly be published for distribution among 
American readers 

* In ourown State, gradual but substantial 
growth of sentiment in favor of better roads 
has continued through tbe year. Severai im- 
portant bills were introduced in the Legisiature 
of 1800. Senate bill, No. 30. known as the Rich- 
ardson bill, was unanimously indorsed at our 
anoual meeting in Utica last year, and re- 
ceived substantial supportin the State Senate. 
This bill obtained an actual majority. and 
would bave passed, but, owing to an error on 
the part of some of the clerks, the vote was not 
so declared. 

** Correspondence has beencarried on with 
the various county officers, and especially with 
the supervisors of the different counties, for the 
purpose of gaining a better knowledge of the 
local conditions peculiar to the separate sec- 
tions of the State. It may be interesting to 
here note that after careful investigation it is 
found that upward of 92 percent. of the general 
State taxes (Which would be levied for the con- 
struction of improved roads under the Rich- 
ardson bill) would be paid entirely by the in- 
corporated villages and cities, leaving only 8 
per cent. to be paid by the f:rming community, 
whom tc.is improvement would largely benefit. 

“The State of New York has not only the 
greatest need for the improvement of its com- 





mon r , but it is, beyond all other States, in 
the best ble condition to undertske the 
work in view. With an assessed valuation of 


real and personal property aggregating nearly 
$1,00,000.000, and a population averaging over 
one hund persons per square mile; with 
material at hand in nearly every county of the 
state excellently adap’ to the construction 
of good roads: with forty-four separate cities 
and towns showing each a population of more 
tban 10,000 people. and were of 170 incorpo- 
rated villages, it must apparent that the 
volume of travel and traffic is so great as to re- 
quire that these roads be cared for with an in- 





telligent regard for public use. The comieest 
while in a general pane he 

peeverty of all the peop!e, is, in a mores ‘7 
e farmers’ highway, over which 


his a dgorzant alt Je 
pu 


common road i 
communication with the cree channels of 
trade, and the = uestion of improved roads 
comes home to the farmer as one which de- 
mands his attention from the standpoint of 
personal as well as pubiic economy. ‘The cer- 
tainty of good roads the year round insures the 
uniformity of supply, enlarges the farming 
territory. ee contributes to the home mar- 
kets and increases the business of town and 
omer. The enhanced value Of rural property 
under the influence of better roads tends to 
equalize assessments. and to lighten the pro- 
portionate share of the cities in the payment 
of State taxes. To the farmer of this State 
they would cost scarcely anything, If a bal- 
ance were struck between the expense and the 
income the cost would be less than nothing.” 


os 


HOME SUPPLY OF HORSE-RADISH. 


CONSIDERING how easily and cheaply it 
is grown, no farmer is excusable if he does 
not provide a bountiful home-grown sup 
ply of horse-radish. A few roots, the trim- 
mings from that sold in market, planted 


in any rich, deep soil, to the depth of ten or 
twelve inches, are enough to start with. Jo 
a year’s time these tiny roots will be swelled 
into a large, succulent root, extending to 
the surface of the ground, while beneath, 
and occasionally at the sides, will be some 
small sprangles that should be carefully 
saved for replanting. Too large a bed to 
dig entirely over in one season is not advis- 
able, as after the first year’s growth the 
root becomes woody and stringy. But the 
well-grown horse-radish always commands 
a paying price in market, either as roots or 
grated and put up in bottles, for which a 
ready sale can generally be depended 
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The Liebig COMPANY 
Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 


the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


ley 
and beneficia Beer 
licious and refresbing, Indispensable in 
Improved and Econom c Cooke ery. 


Genuine of 
with = S Justus 
signature von Liebig 





MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than halfa century 
noted for superiority over all others. 





BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. © 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts, 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want. Try 
it. 


The Geo. L. Squier M’f'g Co. 


P.-O. Box 3454, New York City. 


Improved EXCELSIOR INGUBATOR 





percentage of 
at less cost than any 
6c for Illus Oata. GEO. HM, STAHL, Quiney, uL 


WHY DO 
Baker's Complete Manures 


Baker's AA Ammoniated Super- 
Phosphate 


Baker's Pelican Bone Fertilizer 


show results unexcelled by any? 
frequently turn unprofitable into profitable farming? 
keep the land in excellent condition? 




















even when used several years on the same piece? 
Above question answered in our new pocket memo- 
randum and account book, 
FACTS FOR FARMERS, 


Mailed free. Send for one. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 


215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Established 1850.) 


SEEDS. 


My Augoel PRICED CATALOGUE is now read! 
and matled free to all applicants. It contains al 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm, 
Flower Seeds. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last seasor,and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
R? Fnat 10th Street. New Vork City 

















PLANTS 
They are THE 


HENRY A 


SEEDS GIVEN AWAY! 


DREER'S 





bbe: 
every’ te ver. You'll 4 pa a. 
Ge ». Wit ante eat Libonia, — 


wo 
SEEDS. 


BULBS. and id Requisites. 3 
’DREER'S GA GARDEN CALENDAR for itt gol uscontact te 
DREER, 71 Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PA 




















31 
THE 


ISINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


‘or Beauty of 0 ean- 
prose eR we Cheapmess.Unea qualled. 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
FERI N IT Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common 

wood produce a beautiful finish: more attractive 
than natural woods. Durable, economical. Send 
for circular and sample of wood finished with 


Ferinite to SEELEY BROTHERS, 8 Burling 
Slip, New York. 


R 





A Mahogany Finish. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM, 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD, and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








Se 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.06 
Six Months, $1.50! Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00| Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Conntry in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks. Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for Tar 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited nuamoper of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “The First Reading of the Bman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carpenter's great p'cture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ THE 
INNER LIYE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 95c. We 
will Curaish it a te until the supply ts 
exhausted. 

The book—“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—\t« 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid at 
35s. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


261 Broadway, New York City. 

















Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 

of all in leavening strength.— U. 8. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Highest 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
— Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
en eT ee Pianos and several meritorious 
a useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 








> L 








Cc NCE FOR 


hie 


‘ans ixed 

englis! fast’: or or ben Sun 

Cho; B, by mail on receipt of 
cular and state what 


ind o 
t yi offered to get ye for our ce 

es and Bak A For full 
Baetguiess 73 ay THE GREA AMERIO AN TEA 
&i and 33 Vosey St.. New York. P.O. Hox 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. DAVIS, J r., Cincinnati, 
FIFTIETH YEAR. 

The Veotennial Commission in 1876 reported an 
award tothese Hams. “First, the excellent — 
of the meat.’ “Second, its good keeping 
demonstrated by the perfect freshness 0 
geres in 1873.” Sold by Provision Dealers and Lead- 

ers. 











FARGO’S $2.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS 


Cannot be equalled for 
durability. fit and style 
the price. Ask your 


to us for descriptive list 
and directions for ob- 


sent to each inquirer. 
CH. FARGO & CO. 
Chicage, Ill. 








Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some ot 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
Above / Firth Ave., aye 
32d St. ) New York. ( 33d St. 
Brooklyn House Fulton and ClarkSts. 





A.B.RE.LSHAW, 


SHAW, APPL APPLIN 6 co. 


pestis 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TON 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 











THE INDE: ENDENT. 


March 12, 1891. 





ee ———— 





1891. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass't Gen’! Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all Cash. 

huads Reserved to meet all Liabilit ies: 
Re-tnsurance Fund, legal os ag 
Unsettled Losses and other c 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1891, 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURACE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


aim 
Net Surplus over Capital and aut Liabilities, 


1891. 


E. G. RICHARDS, See’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St.. Hartford, Conn, | 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 


WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1891. 


° $1,000,000 00 


$883,165.47 
i 124,200.53 


1,007,366.00 
612,%47.19 
$2,620,2 13.19 














THORBURN'S LONG-KERPER‘TOMATI 


The greatest success of scientitic selection; per package 25 cents. For full description, see 
our Catalogue of 


HIGH CLASS SEEDS FOR 1891, 


Containing everything in Vegetable and Flower Seeds, and which we mail free on application. 


UM. THORBURN & Co..J5 SOHN STMEWYORK. 















other SMALL FR 


GRAPES: A NES 
in EATON ii 





NTA, ial 





An 


removes all 


impurities pe the ——— dness andgray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beastiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glandsand 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, 5 


Sprains, 
A Sino ay tt oe 











A New Compound from Coal Tar. 


A SPECIFIC FOR WHOOPING COUGH 


Whooping Cough uniess checked runs for weeks 


and in addition to leavi: 
months, Sreqneuty proves 

ee SO not ennt a controiled, this new specific will 
check from six to ten days by the sim- 
pie preoves of ot iakalntions and at the same time pre- 
ventany danger of 5 being contracted by other mem- 
bers of the househol 

Varo-c RESOLEYVE 
is also a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, Diphthe- 
ria, Croup. Yellow Fever, Hay a a3 mao 
and all Diseases of the Air Passa, 
poriae in the room occupied by a vir Iphtberitie) 
ill destroy the germ of contagion. penetes ing as 
it does every point reached by the ptmnoegner 
e best A astoepeic and Diels ectant. 

The wafest and sim p est method for destroying in- 
ee of the air, and perfuming the 
armen 

Vaporizer and Lamp, with a2 oz. bottle of Cresolene, 

neatly boxed, $1.59, obtainable of any druggist. Ad- 
ditional Cresolene. 2 oz. bottle, 25 cents: 4 07. bottle, 

cents W.H. SCHIEFFELIN & Co., N. Y., Sole Agts. 


b otfects which last for 





3 


















guaranteed . Cattogus | 
BAILEY | mErigore ECTOR 69. 
708 P Secmnsenes 


“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $10! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 


Bay A 
pete tty See 
eh fe tea - 3.00 


' wee ‘and Rit Tot Tools... 00 
000 other Articles at Half Price. 
SPAICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Ill 





o. L. Down's HEALTH poor ae een cel 





(TRADE MARK.) ei Culture $ Bese) 


Ringe 


woopD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N.Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulten Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Catalogue. 


WOOD TYPE 
PRINTING PRESSES AWD MATERIALS. 


“ Stron es Cabiacts, Devine 
— Imposi ‘ables, Chases, Rules, Sha. etc. 











8 Gerace Hitreet. New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 2ist, i891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the Slst of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... $3,829,331 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1800.......... secs sesesesccsesceese 1,357,821 14 





Total Marine Premiums..........ceee.- $5,187,152 33 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 3ist December, 1890......scese0..+. 
Losses paid during the same 
period - $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753, 158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$3,792,974 46 





estirrated at.....cceccccsccccesssccccesesess 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198,428 18 





AMNOUNL, cecccscccee++seeceee $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1866 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 


By erder of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICN. 
4. A. RAVEN N. DENTON SMIT 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN. 
ILULIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H.WEBB,' THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE ACE GRAY “3 ANSON Wy; HARD 4 
DODG A E ELL, 
se He RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GUSTAV AMSINOK. 
5 a WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
k BURDETT, JosePa 4 HOADLEY 
mae Sh ° TORGE MPRELL 
LL, VERNon LB OWN, 
Has oe THOM 


chaste 7. + nt MOORE » Vice-President. 
EN, 24 Vice-President 


DEAF NESS. &.HEA0. NOtSES CORED 


only by F.Huscon, 858 Bway, Ne N. ¥. bepallremedtea al Sold REE 





— — 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Wostteeny & eerest: Boston 


aiden Lane, New York. 
170 State Ssce Chicage. 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGH?S A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 
STH ave. COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
EW’ YORK CITY. 











= boy mame 


Saaticres. Dodd's Sh itavn sc: BOSTON 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Special Tour to Palestine, April 8, 1891. 


Send for programmes of Gaze’s Select Excursions for 
so Best ticketing facilities to all partsof the 
United States. Europe, etc. Choice ocean berths se- 
cured by all lines wo steamer excursions to Eu- 
rope by specially chartered steumers. 


H. GAZE & SON, 340 Broadway, N.Y 


THE vomas Foreign Tours 


11th Penson - Strictly first-class and limited 
to family size. A postal offer to Pastors for Vaca- 
sailing Ju , 8. Apersonally conducted 
ussia sails sans 24th. Address REV. 
F. THOMAS, D.D., 1606 Waliace Street, Pnila- 
delphia. 


Are You Going South? 


If so remember that the short and direct line to the 
South and Southeast, is the Eas! Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia Railway System. It ie a fact, denied by 
none, that this is the hest equipped line in the South. 
and its Pullman Sleeping Car Service is unexceiled. 
Pullman Sleepers ieave}New York Gatly for Mewphis. 
via Chattanooga, where connection is made for all 
Georgia and Fiorida points. This line also has daily 
Puliman Service from Philadelphia to New Orleans 
and Washington to Mewphis, without change. For 
any information or pamphlets, descriptive of the 
Great South, address 


B. W. WRENN, General Pass. Agent, 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn. 


OFFER WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


Iwill sell you a first-class ticket to Avon Park 
South Florida, at regular rate, $32.75, which includes 
one week’s hotel board ae. Round trip at same 
rate and two weeks’ board fr Write 

0. M, CROSBY, 9) Franklin St.. N, Y. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A pirty will leave New York, Monday, April 
20, for a Tour of 82 days through 


COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


AL 


and gomenved over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. with a week in the Yellowstone Natioval 























r 
On the game date a party will leave New York for 
a Tour of 75 Days through 


Colorado, California, and the Pacific Northwest, 


rotergia viathe YELLOWSTONE NATION- 
ALP ARK K, where a week will be passed. 

Also on the same date a party will leave New 
York for a Tour ef 62 Days through 


COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA, 


py via Salt Lake City and the Pictur- 
enver and RieoGrande Route. 

Ali thes = = ties will travel in Special Trains 

of Magni egnt Vestibuled Pullman Palace 

Cae rs with Pullman Palace Dining-Cars in- 


uded, 
Time is afforded for incidental Tripsto the Yoe 
sem'te Valiey and Big Tree Groves, 
"Send for a descriptive circular, Series I. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 








HOTELS. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 


Union Square Hotel 
pe 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
partof “The Artington” is finer, and better than and 
hotel in the United States. 














T.. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 








MIBDLETOW Ay 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New ‘ork, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Gard 
Engines, Pump bain and 
Fixtures, Iron Carly, Yard 
+ Samana Street Washers, 
F 5 1 
Werke} oun ry 1839 
bth abot Paatee 
Vienna, Austria, in 
= Centennial Exhibition 
ee 
—— 





Tus LxpErsnpsnt Paesa, 41 ro 43 GOLD STREET NEAR FULTON STREET, 




























